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THAT MEMORABLE NIGHT. 
Q@ Cale of the Boards. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN, 


‘A HY? the Count said, dropping 

the stump of his cigarette into 
the ash-tray at his elbow, and 
letting himself sink back upon the 
cushions of his rocking-chair -— 
‘Ah! a Clarisse, my Claude, such 
as never was before, nor will be 
after, I think. A Clarisse that 
fuirly electrified those bons bour- 
geois of the cotton city into en- 
thusiasm that they haven’t for- 
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gotten yet—that made them rise at 
her as one man, and thunder out 
round after round, till the T. R. 
rang to the roof. It was something 
beyond all acting—something almost 
terrible in its reality—the way my 
Beatrice played that night. It half 
killed her then, and I never let her 
play it afterwards. Look at her 
now, Claude, out on the lawn there, 
with your’wife! You'd never think 
21 
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the child had it in her, would you? 

And yet Rachel herself couldn’t 

nore done that third act as she 
i > 

And the speaker's eyes rested lov- 
ingly on one of the two white-robed 
figures on the darkening lawn, a 
slender, fair-haired girl, yet some- 
thing under twenty, though she 
had been Wilfrid Severne’s wife 
nearly two years. 

We were sitting, he, I, and our 
host, Claude de Vigne, youngest and 
most promising of R.A’s., that even- 
ing in the latter’s painting-room at 
Highgate, after the two girl-wives 
had left us, over brile-gueules and 
Badminton, talking idly enough of 
this and that, till a question from 
Claude provoked that apostrophe 
the Count—that was a name they 
had for Wilfrid in the coulisses—had 
just delivered himself of, and, eventu- 
ally, the story of one act in his life 
he told us 

‘IT always had a natural penchant 
for the boards, as you and Monti 
know,’ he began, presently. ‘Up 
at Sempitern, in the old Oxford on 
we had an A. D.C. that stood rather 
high, I believe, and that has turned 
out plenty of good men I _ 
name. The Dons were fairl 
commodating in my time, an the 
Sempitern company used to play six 
nights during Commem. as a matter 
of course, and to most tremendous 
houses. In the Long we used to 
“ star” the provinces fora month or 
so, So that by the time I joined 
the Q. B’s., up at Bangalore, I had 
played a rather extensive round of 


parts, you see. 

* Well, the Count went on, strok- 
ing his moustache, ‘I had that row 
with the governor, poor old man! 
and he insisted on my selling out 


and coming home. Needs must, 
you know, and I did. And when I 
got home, he had made up his ob- 
stinate old mind that I should 

marry a paragon of his own selec- 
tion, a red-headed Scotch heiress, 
with a freckled face and a cast in 
her eye, and settle down at the old 
place before he died. 

‘I felt reasonably aggrieved at 
being brought home for this; de- 
clined, after one interview with the 
governor’s protéyée, to carry out 
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that part of the programme; but 
promised dutifully to give him as 
much of my society as he liked 
during the shooting and hunting 
season. Monsieur mon pére is some- 
what choleric and sudden, and he 
flew into a frightful rage at this. 
What the devil did I mean? Was 
I not an insolent puppy, eh? 
Did I not know that Chevening 
was not entailed, and that he, 
the speaker, could leave it to his 
groom, if he liked? And, by 
George! if I didn’t——! And so 
on: Sir Anthony and the Captain 
over again, and no stage play in 
this case. The old man was in 
bitter earnest, and I had quite made 
up my mind that nothing on earth 
should induce me to marry Miss 
M‘Crankie. 

‘The upshot of it all was, that we 
had another and a final row, the 
Dad and I, and parted asunder 
rather sharply. 

*I was only a few fivers to the 
good atthe time, and as the night 
mail rushed Londonwards, and I 
lay smoking on the cushions of a 
vacant carriage, I fell to thinking 
what the deuce I should do till! 
things came square i That 
the old man would be only too glad 
to give in at the end of a week or 
so I never doubted, if, of course, I 
made the proper ‘overtures, But 
that, under the circumstances, was 
just ‘what I had settled with myself 
not to do. Better the dinner of 
herbs and freedom than the stalled 
ox and Miss M‘Crankie therewith. 
The only question was, how I, who 
couldn’t dig and wouldn’t beg, was 
to get even this dinner of herbs 
when my ill-furnished note-case 
should be empty. Should I drive 
a hansom or Australian cattle? or 
turn billiard - marker or horse - 
chanter? I had fallen asleep be- 
fore I had decided for either line, 
and only woke when the train ran 
into the terminus. 

‘Meantime, there I was in Lon- 
don, with coin enough to carry mo 
along for some days comfortably. 
I had the Micawber faith strong in 
me that something or other would 
turn up—must turn up—in that 
tim 


e. 
‘ Something did; some one, rather 
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—Tom Plagio, member of the Dra- 
matic Authors’ Society. Tom, who 
has written about the heaviest 
pieces that ever broke a manager’s 
back, has, apparently on the great 
ring principle, that “ weight must 
tell,’ achieved much honour and 
repute in his vocation; but he un- 
derstands rather less about pictures, 
you know, Claude, than he does 
about Tulu, so the “ Jupiter” had 
selected him as their art-critic that 
year. I met him as he was coming 
down the steps of the Gallery, with 
his catalogue under his arm, por- 
tentous as Rhadamanthus, big with 
the fate of lots of you fellows, and 
anxious to deliver himself with all 
convenient speed. ‘Come and dine 
to-night at the Cothurnus ?” he said, 
when we parted; and I promised 
to come. Before it was time to 
dress I had made up my mind what 
to do, and rather wondered I had 
been so long in doing it. I had 
made up my mind to take to the 
boards; get Plagio to give me an 
introduction to some good provincial 
manager—I was modest, you see, 
and didn’t want to blaze forth upon 
the town all at once—and turn my 
natural liking into lucre. 

‘I argued humbly that where 
such fearful and wonderful sticks as 
I could mention, who never moved 
or spoke before the footlights like 
anything one ever saw in actual life 
—that where these people made 
money, there was a chance for a 
gentleman who could at least play 
like one. I didn’t forget, either, 
that the said gentleman might find 
himself by no means upon a bed of 
roses; that such things as petty 
spite, devouring jealousy, mean 
envy, hatred, malice, and unchari- 
tablenessare notaltogether unknown 
in the microcosm of a theatre. I 
remembered the warning face of a 
certain charming Patty, when, 
during a wait in the “Scrap of 
Paper,” in which she was playing 
Suzanne de Ruseville for us down 
at the Camp, I told her, half in 
earnest, that I should take to the 
real thing some day, and her brief 
advice, “Don’t!” I remembered 
Jack Chenevix’s experience. He 
had been cast for Claudio in “ Much 
Ado,” with old Ruddle for Benedick. 
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Raddle ruled the roast at the Co- 
rinthian in those days, and bullied 
“the novice,” who happened to be 
only too good for his part, unspar- 
ingly at every rehearsal, in hopes of 
getting rid of him. However, Jack 
swore sotto voce, and bore it, though 
every telling line he had to speak 
which could be cut out had been 
cut out by the experienced and 
ruthless Ruddle. But on the night 
Jack quietly restored ‘one or two in 
which Claudio mimics Benedick, 
and hit off Ruddle’s stage grand air 
so admirably that the house shouted 
with laughter, and the old boy, 
waiting to goon at the wing, turned 
quite green with envious rage under 
his war-paint. He came up to Jack 
during the first wait, and, trembling 
with wrath, asked him how he 
dared speak those lines. 

*“Dared speak em?” Jack re- 
turned, demurely; “ why, it was all 
right, wasn't it? I,thought Id 
caught your tone and manner ex- 
actly, now!” 

*“ And how dare you catch my 
tone and manner, sir?” gasped 
Ruddle; “a novice like you! I’m 
an old favourite, and you dare try 
to mimic me! Mimic me! Why, 
sir, J spoke those lines like an actor 
and a gentleman, and you grunted 
‘em, like a dam pig in silk stockens, 
as you are!” 

*“ Ah!” Jack said, looking at the 
other quite calmly through his glass 
—‘“ah! old, certainly. We won't 
say anything: about the ‘actor’ or 
the ‘ gentleman,’ you know. Only, 
Mr. Ruddle, but that Iam bound to 
— my your grey hairs, I should be 
under the necessity of knocking 
your venerable head off. I’m glad 
you mentioned the ‘old’ in time.” 

‘ And Jack lounged on to the stage, 
leaving Benedick, in elaborate raven 
wig and lacquered moustache, ut- 
terly dumbfounded at this unheard- 
of style of treatment. But it an- 
swered: the old man came up, all 
white and shaking, presently, and 
apologized; and though he bore 
Jack no particular goodwill, yet he 
let him pretty well alone after that 


night. 

* [thought of this, and a lot more, 
and yet kept to my determination. 
There was nothing else that I could 

sia 
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do I liked the notion of so well. 
The Dad would be furious, I was 
certain, when he heard of it, but I 
didn’t trouble myself much about 
that, and there was no one else 
whose opinion, one way or the 
other, I valued a rush. So I dressed, 
and drove down to the Cothurnus, 
with the intention of taking the first 
steps in the matter that night, and 
speaking to Plagio. 

‘As luck would have it, there 
was dining with him, besides my- 
self, no less a personage than Ho- 
race Beddoe, Esq., sole lessee and 
manager of the T. R. Cottonopolis. 
Tom introduced us. I liked the 
look of the man directly ; and, be- 
fore I had finished my whitebait, 
settled that he should have the first 
offer of me. 

‘I broached the business by-and- 
by in the smoking-room. Tom 

stared; the Manager’s shrewd, keen 
eyes looked me over—not unap- 
provingly, I flattered myself. 

*«“Take to the boards?” Tom 
repeated. “ Pooh! ‘Tell him what 
@ fool he is, Beddoe.” 

‘« That "depends!” Beddoe said. 
“ Quite serious?” he asked me. 

*“ As one of Tom’s comedies,” I 
replied. 

‘ “Hum!” the Manager returned, 
looking me over again. 

‘Well, I think you’d do, Mr. 
Severne.” 

* “T think so, too,” I murmured, 
modestly. 

*“Cut it in a week; see if you 
don’t!” Tom observed. 

‘ “That's very likely,” observed 
the manager; “but I say I think 
he’d do. Fact is,” he continued, 
turning to me again, “I happen to 
know what you can do. I never 
forget a face, and I remembered 
yours the instant I saw you to- 
night. Only I couldn't remember 
where I'd seen you before. NowI 
know where it was. At the Twistle- 
tons’, down in Swampshire. You 
played De Neuville to Mrs. T.’s 
Madame de 0 sanding I had the 
Swamptown Theatre at the time, 
and they sent me a card for their 
first night. Yes; you ain’t a novice 
~ stage mad, Mr. Severne—you'll 


‘ This was satisfactory. 
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* “ Perhaps you'll bring me out?” 


suggested. 

*“T would,” he returned, with 
flattering promptness, “ only —' 

And there he stopped, frowning. 
You see,” he went on, presently, 
+ — Inge next week with our friend 

highly successful drama, 
‘meh for Himself,’ and the parts 
are all cast. And we expect the 
piece to have a run. ‘There is just 
the part for you in it—Vivian, the 
lover. Eh?” he questioned, glanc- 
ing at Tom. 

* “Oh, he ‘d do it fast —" you 
know!” the latter said; “and I'd 
be devilish glad to have him instead 
of that leading juvenile of yours— 
what's-his-name ?” 

* “ Belverstone,” the Manager re- 
plied. “ Yes, I was thinking of him.” 

*“ But,” Tom went on, to me, 
* just reflect, Wilfrid-—— 

*“T have reflected, ” I said, “and 
I’m quite in earnest. I'll sign any 
reasonable agreement you like, Mr. 
Beddoe.” 

* Tom shrugged his shoulders, and 
sucked away at his cigar. 

* “ Yes,” the Manager observed, 
* you might get sick of it, you see, 
and then I should be left in a hole, 
perhaps, if you happen to draw. 
Well, I tell you what; you shall 
come down to us and open as Vivian, 
if you like. The part wants a gen- 
tleman to play it, ,and that fellow 
Belverstone is——” 

*“ A howling cad!” growled Tom. 

*“ Perhaps. But popular, rather, 
with the pit,” Beddoe said, “ Still,’ 
he added, to me, “ if you like to come 
down, I'll do what I say. We'll 
arrange about salary and that when 
you’ve been with us a week, and 
have felt our people's pulse. I liked 
your De Neuville; and if you only 
play this as well I shan’t mind the 
risk of a row with Belverstone. So, 
if you choose, it’s agreed.” 

* Agreed, then, by all means!” 

* And Horace Beddoe and I shook 
hands upon it. And that was how 
I became a member of the company 
of the T. R. Cottonopolis. 

‘The manager and I journeyed 
down together the next day; an 
on the day after I“ joined” on the 
stage for a a rehearsal of ‘‘ Each for 
Himself,” having found time to read 
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over the night before the greater 
portion of Vivian’s “lines” as they 
stood in a greasy, dogseared MS. 
lately under study by Mr. Howard 
Belverstone, leading juvenile. 

‘ That individual, now naturally my 
mortal enemy, had been relegated 
without very much ceremony to the 
réle of “Charles, his friend;” and 
scowled at me when I came on with 
Beddoe to be formally introduced to 
my companions, with his haughtiest 
stage-sneer. 

‘He was a good actor enough in 
his line, and, as Beddoe had said, a 
favourite with the pit; and he very 
reasonably felt aggrieved at having 
to give way to “a novice,” and re- 
linquish a part in which he had 
counted on making a tremendous 
hit. By-and-by, when he and I 
were the best of friends, and “the 
novice” had won his spurs, Howard 
Belverstone confided to me that if 
he had known what was in me he 
shouldn't have minded so much. 
Meantime, he scowled at me, So 
truculently, indeed, that I very 
nearly laughed. A presentation to 
“ Mrs, Leycester, our leading lady,” 
saved me from the committal of that 
fresh crime, however; and Mr. Bel- 
verstone stalked off moodily to his 
wing. 

‘A very handsome woman, Mrs. 
Leycester; tall, rounded; with 
plenty of fair hair of her own, and 
an effective pair of bold blue eyes. 
She received me very graciously ; 
thereby rousing fresh wrath against 
me in one manly bosom. Howard 
Belverstone adored Amy Leycester. 

* “ Miss Lane; Miss Lovell ; Miss 
Fitz-Clarence ;” the manager went 
on; “ and Miss Fane.” I turned to 
behold Miss Fane. When I saw her, 
Horace Beddoe and all the rest 
seemed to disappear; a glory of 
golden hair lit up the dingy stage ; 
then I saw one face, heard one voice 
make sweet, brief music, and felt 
that I should like to look and listen 
for ever. For Miss Fane was my 
Beatrice. 

* Little aristocrate that she looked 
that morning among the other 
women, in her plain stuff gown with 
its white cuffs and collar, and her 
boy’s straw hat with the Sempitern 
blue ribbon round it! 
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‘ A princess in disgu'se! I thought, 
while I stood talking to her for a 
minute or two. “ How on earth does 
she come here?” The very question, 
as I knew afterwards, Miss Fane 
was asking herself about me. 

*“ Now then, ladies and gentle- 
men,” cried the stage- manager, 
coming down briskly after a col- 
loquy with the head carpenter; 
“now then! we'll begin, if you 
please. Mrs. Fleming discovered 
R.,” he went on, reading the direc- 
tions for the opening scene from the 

rompter’s copy; “R., please, Mra 

eycester!”—as the leading lady 
blandly pursued her amusement of 
chafling the irate Belverstone at the 
opposite wing; and only deigned to 
hear the third or fourth summons— 
“ Mrs. Fleming discovered R. Helen 
R.C. R.C., Miss Fane, please !” 

‘ And Miss Fane went away from 
me to be discovered R.O, 

«“That’s it!” Mr. Melville conti- 
nued. “ Now, clear thé stage there!” 

‘And the stage was cleared ; 
Horace Beddoe taking up a position 
in the front to sit in judgment on 
the rehearsal. 

‘ To this day I’ve very little no- 
tion what Tom’s piece was about. I 
saw from my own part that Helen 
Carew, that is, Miss Beatrice Fane, 
and I had one scene—a love scene 
of course—in the second act; ga- 
thered that the said Helen was ade- 
pendent of Mrs. Fleming’s (a flirt- 
ing widow, with a husband, supposed 
to be dead years ago, turning up 
from Australia just in time to bring 
down the drop on the first tableau) ; 
that she fell in love, after the proper 
amount of resistance, with the wrong 
man, Bertie Vivian (myself); and 
that, after the equally necessary 
amount of imbroglio, all ended, hap- 
pily as far as we were concerned, she 
and I. Altogether mine wasn’t a 
bad part, I thought; and it proved 
even much better than, with my 
knowledge of the author of “ Each 
for Himself,” J had dared anticipate. 
This was only a book-rehearsal ; and 
ran on pretty quickly and smoothly. 
In the first act I was only on to 
make up the tableau; in the second 
I had a good deal todo. Make pas- 
sionate love to Helen Carew, most of 
it; that went of itself. They looked 
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on from the wings rather curiously, 
the rest, to see how “the novice” 
that Beddoe had been fool enough 
to trust a lead to, would comport 
himself—Bertie and Helen having a 
clear stage for ten minutes. 

* At the end of that scene I got a 
bravo! from Beddoe in the front, a 
nod of approval from Melville, the 
stage-manager (he played the heavy 
villains himself, you see, and knew 
I shouldn’t interfere with him), at 
the O.P. wing; ironical congratula- 
tions from Mrs. Leycester, who 
hated my Helen; and a most com- 
plicated scowl from “Charles, my 
friend,” in the person of Howard 
Belverstone. So I considered I 
might conclude that the scene had 
gone well. Odd if it hadn’t, with 
my little princess in disguise to play 
to! She was delicious; a born 
actress, and a born princess to boot, 
Icould have sworn. Again I mar- 
velled how the deuce she came to be 
playing Horace Beddoe’s ingénues 
on the boards of the T.R. Cottono- 
polis. 

‘Of one thing, though, I felt cer- 
tain after that first rehearsal—that 
Bertie Vivian ought to make a hit. 
Of another, that, in my hands, it 
would, supposing the Cottonopoli- 
tani were not blindly prejudiced in 
favour of their Belverstone. It was 
just the part I could play, that; 
especially now I had seen my Helen. 
With all my “ penalties” as a “ no- 
vice” and a new-comer, I thought I 
had my débiit safe, and a few pounds 
to spare. Beddoe thought so too. 
“ You'll do!” he said, when we left 
the theatre presently together; “I 
wasn’t mistaken in yon. You'll 
make that rather a crack scene with 
little Fane, when you’ve looked it 
over a time or two, I shouldn't 
wonder.” 

*“Thanks to her, then,” I re- 
turned, modestly. “By the way, 
who is Miss Fane ?” 

‘ The Manager glanced at me side- 
ways out of his shrewd eyes. 

*“Who is she?” he repeated; 
“my ingénue,” 

* “Pooh!” I said, wondering what 
he was fencing for; “I know that; 
what else is she ?” 

*“ A very good little girl,” he re- 
turned, demurely; “clever; and 
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popular,”—the managerial notion of 
talent, this—“ and draws well.” 

*“That’s all you know abont 
her?” 

*“ What else should I want to 
know? What do you want to 
know ?” 

*“ Something more than you've 
told me.” 

* “ Curious, eh ?” 

** Well; Iam rather. Somehow 
she seemed rather out of her proper 
element among——” 

*“ Among those other women, you 
mean, eh? Well, I’ve thought so 
myself. She keeps ’em pretty well 
at arm’s length, though. Has no 
friends; and no enemies either I 
believe. They all like her, the 
women do; bar the Leycester, per- 
haps, who’s jealous of everybody. 
And the men more than like her, 
without one of ’em daring to make 
love to her. Yes, I don’t wonder 
you fancied she looked dépaysée 
among that lot. However, here we 
are at your door. You'll find these 
very comfortable diggings; they 
know me here. And come and dine 
at five, and be presented to Mrs. B., 
will you?” 

‘With which hospitable invita- 
tion the manager left me. I went 
and dined at five, and was presented 
to Mrs. B., a piquante little woman, 
who played soubrettes and bur- 
lesque princes. Her I escorted pre- 
sently to the stage-door; and then 
took myself off to witness the per- 
formance from the managerial 
box. 

‘Miss Fane was playing in two 
pieces that night; and I saw no 
one else. When the curtain fell on 
her for the last time I rose and de- 


parted. 

**Gad!” I soliloquized as I 
strolled homewards, smoking one of 
the last of Carlin’s Cabafias I had in 
the world; “I’m devilish glad I 
came here. It was a brilliant idea 
of mine to take to the boards. I 
shall be worth very good pay to our 
friend Horace; I shall infiict a little 
wholesome punishment upon the 
Dad when he knows I’m playing in 
my own name; and I’ve lit upon 
Miss Fane. Miss Beatrice Fane. 
Jolly name! Wonder whether it’s 
her own? The Beatrice is, I'll 
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swear. I only know one Beatrice; 
and she looks her name just like 
this one. Yes; it’s Beatrice, all 
right. Wonder who sheis? Bah! 
what's it matter? She’s the dearest 
little thing I ever met, bar none of 
you, mesdames! And she’s no more 
business to be doing this sort of 
thing than—than I have. But, after 
all, I’m obliged to do it; I’ve quar- 
relled with the Dad about Miss 
M‘Crankie. Ain’t I glad, by the 
way, I did quarrel about her, now? 
Perhaps she, Beatrice, has quar- 
relled with her Dad about——. And 
perhaps, Wilfrid, my boy, you are 
not making an ass of yourself, and 
hadn’t better go to bed.” 

‘ At all events I went. 

‘ Well; in due time, I made my 
débit, 1t wasasuccess. The Cot- 
tonopolitani took to me from the 
first; and I had them all safe when 
the act-drop fell on the scene be- 
tween Vivian and Helen. They 
called us both; the whole house 
was shouting my name and hers. 

**Go on, man!” Beddoe said, 
pulling back the guy-wire of the 


drop with his own hands in his ex- 


citement. “Goon! Lead her on! 
They’re so pleased, you ought to 
get a double call. Now, then!” 

* I led her on, all quivering with 
the nerve-strain of that last ten 
minutes, with her hair all loose upon 
her shoulders, as it had fallen when 
I had caught her fainting in my 
arms upon the stage in the course 
of the business. My own pulses 
were beating fast and hot, too. 
They cheered us again and again. 
It is worth living for, that, you 
fellows! We were back out of the 
glare of the footlights, out of the 
sight of that sea of faces, in the 
shelter of the prompt wing; the 
storm of applause dying away 
slowly. 

*“T’m so glad!” her eyes said 
more plainly than her lips to me, 
as I let her go, and she passed on 
to her dressing-room. 

*“ And I so thankful—to you!” 
I returned. 

* Gallant!” Mrs. Leycester’s voice 
said, mockingly, at my elbow. And 
Mrs. Leycester’s eyes glanced vi- 
ciously at Miss Fane's retreating 
figure. The leading lady hadn’t 
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had a call this time. I answered 
her, with much presence of mind— 

*“No; only grateful, Mrs. Ley- 
cester. Guess what I must be to 

‘ou |” 

* “Tell me!” 

*The bold blue eyes looked a 
challenge. Prudently I declined to 
accept it. 

*“T dare not!” I said. 

* Abold dragoon,and don’t dare!” 

‘She had picked up the “ bold 
dragoon,” and a good deal more 
about me, by this time, you see. 
Melville came to my rescue with an 
imperious stage-manager’s— 

*“Stand clear there! Clear the 
stage, please!” followed by a raking 
volley at the men in the “ flies.” 
Under cover of which I executed a 
strategic movement, and gained my 
dressing-room. 

The third act began, and ended 
triumphantly. Plagio’s piece was a 
success; and my dé a hit. I 
went home that night under an en- 
gagement to Horace Beddoe for the 
remainder of his season. 

‘I think I fairly earned my money, 
though the manager was liberal 
enough. I worked hard, and didn’t 
dislike the work; played all sorts 
of parts and won golden opinions 
from all sorts of ple; lived a 
pleasant, Bohemian life, and didn’t 
sigh much for the life I had left be- 
hind mé. My confréres fraternized 
after a bit, when they got used to 
me, Howard Belverstone and all; 
the last chiefly, I fancy, because I 
resolutely declined the flirtation 
which Amy Leycester, his adorata, 
wished to engage me in, and left 
that field, at all events, quite free to 
him. What did I care about the 
Leycester’s eyes when I had only 
eyes for my little Beatrice? How 
could I be anything but blind to 
madame’s tolerably undisguised ad- 
vances when I was in hot pursuit 
of some one else? for that was ex- 
actly what I was engaged in; it 
was just that pursuit that made 
that time such a happy one to me. 
I had found out—she had told me— 
all about my little Princesse dé- 
paysée. She was a princess, as I 
had guessed directly I saw her. 
There was as good blood in her 
pretty blue veins as ran in my own. 
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If it had been otherwise, and my 
own prejudices had been even 
stronger than they were, it would 
have mattered little. I loved her, 
all the more when I knew how it 
was she came to be where I had 
found her. I had nearly hit upon 
the cause that night I had walked 
home smoking the big Cabafia and 
thinking of her. Horace Beddoe 
was cognizant thereof, it seemed. 
It was either his discretion, or some 
notion that I might be wanting to 
take her away from him, the best 
ingénue he had ever had, that had 
made him fence with me when I 
spoke to him of her. 

‘That notion of his turned out a 
correct one. I did want, and did 
mean, to take her away from him— 
to take her to myself, if she would 
let me. One day I told her so. 

‘For one moment I held her in 
my arms, and my lips held her lips. 
The next, she had broken away from 
me, stretching out trembling hands 
to bar me back from her. 

‘My wife? How could I marry 
her? I should go back by-and- 
by, she said, to the world I had 
left. Could I take her with me? 
Would she not be pointed at, spoken 
of, as one who had no right to be 
there? Onght my wife to be liable 
to this? No; for my own sake I 
must go back alone, leave her, and 
forget her. 

*I told her I would never go back 
at all but with her, and I pleaded 
hard. But she could be hard too, 
all the harder that she loved me. 
She kept out of my sight as much 
as she could, gave me no word but 
those we might have to speak to 
one another—such bitter mockery 
some of them seemed—on the stage; 
took duenna-escort, no longer mine, 
home at night; bref, half-broke her 
little heart, and was utterly merci- 
less to me. It was no longer a plea- 
sant time. I grew savage under 
my punishment at last, and, the day 
of my deliverance from my bondage 
to Beddoe being near at hand, swore 
I would cut Cottonopolis and go 
away from her—the devil knew 
where. 

‘ Mrs. Leycester, I found out after- 
wards, had # good deal of this to 
answer for. In her spite, or her 
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jealousy, or whatever evil feeling it 
was, she set things afloat concerning 
my Beatrice and me that hardened 
the girl’s heart yet more, and played 
the very mischief with the course of 
my true love. However, never 
mind Mrs. Leycester. I pass over 
those evil days and come to the last 
of my stay in Cottonopolis. 

‘ Every dead wali in the place was 
covered with huge posters, where- 
from he who ran might learn that 
to-night was positively the con- 
cluding night of Mr. Wilfrid Se- 
verne’s engagement, and that that 
individual would play Count Priuli 
in “ Retribution,” supported by the 
company. 

‘Beddoe had chosen the piece, 
anticipating it would prove a tre- 
mendous draw after the light come- 
dies we had been favouring our 
houses with of late; and as I had 
played Priuli pas ci par la dozens of 
times and liked the part, I made no 
objection. It rather suited my pre- 
sent frame of mind, too; and I went 
down to the theatre that morning 
for a final rehearsal very much the 
Count indeed. “ Retribution” had 
been very liberally mounted—an 
elaborate “set” for each act—and I 
could hear Melville drilling his fel- 
lows over the intricate working-into- 
place of the boudoir and moonlit 
garden-scene of the third act, which 
was to bring down the house, as I 
made my way through the white- 
washed, grave-smelling passage on 
to the back of the stage. 

‘As I came down towards the 
rampe I could hear some one else— 
Horace Beddoe, Manager, in a great 
rage, and using strong language 
with unusual freedom. 

*“ What the devil is the mean- 
ing of this, I should like to know ?” 
he was asking everybody within 
hearing, apparently. “Ill! stuff 
and nonsense! She played well 
enough last night for her own bene- 
fit; and now I’m to believe she’s 
ill? It's a d—d lie!—she can’t be! 
It’s sheer spite. She knowsshe can 
put us in a hole; that there ain’t 
any one else to play the part; and 
she’sill! Yah! it’ssickening ; itis, 
upon my soul!” 

‘ And Horace Beddoe swore again, 
and executed a short pas seul ex- 
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ive of fury and disgust. His 
Tost th twirl brought him face to face 
with me. 

* « What's the row?” I asked. 

*““Row? Read that, sir!” He 
thrust a piece of paper into my hand 
and a off again. The a 

e looked on, impressed. No 
obese ever seen Beddoe in such a 
state before. 

‘“ Read that,sir! After the whole 
town’s been billed and canvassed ; 
after we’ve spent Lord knows how 
much on this infernal oat just 
when we're safe to make the greatest 
hit we've ever made here, that 
woman goes and says she’s ill, and 

can’t play, and sends me that doc- 
tor’s certificate! Ha! ha!” And 
Horace ground his teeth severely. 

*There it was, certainly. An 
orthodox document, signed by some 
local M.D., and setting forth that 
Mrs. Leycester was, in his, the 
M.D.’s, opinion, not in a fit state to 
undertake her professional duties 
that evening. 

* Now Mrs. Leycester was to have 
played Clarisse de Beaupré to my 

The performance of “Re- 
tribution” that night was now 
knocked on the head. 

** Well,” the asked, 
“devilish pleasant state of things, 
ain’t it? What's to be done?” 

* Melville had come down by this 
time from his carpenters’ rehearsal. 
Even he, clever at expedients as he 

was, had no suggestion to make, 
bat’ stood staring blankly at his 
chief. 

‘“Tt’s no use,” the latter said, 
after a long pause; “ we can’t make 
her play, I suppose, and we can’t 
play the piece without her, con- 
iound her! We must do the best 
we can, and improvise a bill some- 
ae and yet, after all the bother 


** Yes,” Melville chimed in, “ it 
is horribly provoking. Still I don’t 
see how we can do it without her, 
as you say; unless,” he broke out, 
suddenly, struck with a brilliant 
idea,“ unless——. By Jove! the 
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“She'd do it!—do it better than Mrs. 
L., I'll swear. And there'll be time 
for her to run through a rehearsal 
this morning. She’s a quick study, 
and clever. She'll pick up the part 
at once; and you can have a line in 
the bills asking their kind indul- 
gence—moment’s notice—that sort 
of thing. Don’t you see?” 

‘The Manager’s face brightened 
at once, 

*“You’re right, Melville,” he 
said; “capital notion! Yes; she’d 
do it. She’s a favourite with ’em, 
and she'd pull us all through—if 
she can get the lines in time.” 

*“ You needn't be afraid of that,” 
the other returned, confidently. 
“She'll be letter-perfect; only 
there’s no time to lose: I'll send for 
her at once.” 

‘ And Melville hurried away. 

‘The Manager rubbed his hands, 
his equanimity quite restored. 

*“The very thing, ain’t it?” he 
asked, turning to me, who had been 
quite silent a the colloquy. 

*“ Yes,” I answered, as coolly as 
Tcould. Melville’s proposition had 
sent such a strange thrill of plea- 
sure through me that I could have 
hugged the stage-manager then and 
there. My last night, and Beatrice 
Fane for my Clarisse! 

*« Ha!” Horace continued, “ when 
Mrs. L. hears this, I shouldn't won- 
der if we have her down here again 
quite recovered and ready to go on. 
She thought we couldn’t 40 without 
her. When she finds we can, she'll 
be ready to howl with vexation 2 
having given such a part up 
another woman, who'll play Fe 7 
deuced sight better, I believe, and 
who shall play it now, whatever 
happens, by jingo!” 

*The manager kept his oath; it 
was Beatrice Fane who played the 
Count’s Clarisse that night. 

‘She ap resently in re- 
sponse to Melville’s hasty summons. 
A quick flush crossed her pale face 
when they told her what they wanted 
of her, but she agreed at once. 

‘The last rehearsal began, the 
only one Clarisse would get. She 
hardly needed that. An old, worn, 
much-scored, Lacy’s Acting Edition 
<< the {= ece I had missed of late 
days in her hands for 
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nothing. She gave such a reading 
of the part as quite astounded Ho- 
race Beddoe. 

‘She ought to have had this line 
before,” he said to Melville. “The 
Leycester can’t hold a candle to her. 
She'll do something to-night, the 
little one will. That third act will 
electrify °em—electrify ’em, sir!” 

‘I knew that too. Even those 
bons bourgeois must catch something 
of the fire that made the little hands 
that clung to me burn and throb. 
My Clarisse was shivering with 
fever. Madame de Beaupré was 
likely to be only too real. 

‘That long, wearisome rehearsal 
ended at last. She drew her cloak 
about her and moved away. I fol- 
lowed, in time to see her sink down 
upon a sofa that stood ready to be 
moved on for the opening scene. 

“s “ Beatrice! what is it? You are 
i »” 

‘She looked up, so pale, poor 
child. 

‘“ Only tired,” she said. “ But 
don’t be afraid. I shall be quite 
strong to-night. The Count shan’t 
find his Clarisse wanting, I promise 
you.” 

*“ Don’t talk like that. You are 
ill. You shan’t play this!” 

*“T will playit! I wouldn't give 
it up for the world! After she flung 
it up——! Ah! how glad I am! 
She wanted to rob you of a last suc- 
cess; but you will have it, and I 
shall have helped you. I could al- 
most forgive her!” she muttered. 

‘ “ Forgive her what?” 

*“ Nothing. I didn’t know what 
I was saying. And now I shall go 
home and rest; it won’t do to break 
down to-night, you know.” 

‘ All she said had been spoken in 
the strange, feverish excitement that 
had come upon her during the last 
few hours, since she knew she was 
to be my Clarisse. 

‘I drew her cloak closer about 
her as she rose. 

*“ Thanks,” she said; “and now 
au revoir, Monsieur leComte!” She 
was going. I sprang after her. 

‘Tet me take you, Beatrice, for 
the last time!” 

‘She stopped and turned, laugh- 
ing. The soft laughter jarred on 
me. 
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** Well, come then,” she an- 
swered; “for the last time. Take 
me!” 

‘Through the whitewashed pas- 
sage, heavy with grave-yard odours, 
into the street, chilly with autumn 


rain. 

‘Walking beside her as she hurried 
along, I pleaded my cause with her 
yetonce more. She would not listen; 
talked wildly of this and that; then, 
suddenly turning on me, called me 
cruel to speak so to her. Why 
would I torture her? what had she 
done? What I wanted could never 
be; she had told me why before. 
After to-night I should go back to 
my proper place, and leave her 
— I had found her, and forget 

er. 

‘ And with that bitter word on her 
lips she was gone. had failed 
again. The girl’s pride was stronger 
— her love for me; there was an 
end. 

* I wandered about under the rain, 
smoking, I remember, hard all the 
time, till I had to go back to the 
theatre and dress. 

‘When I got there the curtain 
was down on the first piece; they 
were “setting” Madame de Pom- 
menar’s salon for our firstact. Mel- 
ville was superintending, dressed for 
Morisset; Beddoe, in a state of great 
excitement, was pervading the stage 
and wings generally. 

‘Tremendous house!” he found 
time to say to me; “all curious 
about the new Clarisse, I hear. Look 
sharp, my boy, and dress. Weshall 
ring up in ten minutes.” 

‘I waited about a little while 
longer, thinking I might catch a 
glimpse of her before we began; but 
she kept close in her dressing-room. 

‘The orchestra rattled its death- 
rattle. I knew the curtain had risen 
by the roar of applause that greeted 
my Clarisse as she came down with 
Madame de Pommenars to the foot- 
lights. Then came a knock at my 
door, and the voice of the call-boy 
outside. The next moment I had 
made my entry through the centre 
folding-doors of the salon. She had 
to turn and see me—she alone. To 
turn, and stand there with her eyes 
on mine, stricken dumb and motion- 
less at a sign from me, while the 
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other people chattered. White, al- 
most hag; in its feverish emo- 
tion, her seemed not her face, 
but the real woman's. With the 
first words I spoke to Morisset my 
own self-consciousness went from 
me; I was myself no longer; was 
the man I played. The Cottonopo- 
litani saw a Count and a Clarisse 
that night, at all events, who weren’t 
acting. The sight of her so changed, 
my love for, my wrath against, her 
other self, strung my nerves in a 
terrible tension I had never felt be- 
fore. All passed asin adream. As 
ina dream I heard my own voice 
and hers; the voices of the other 
people; Beddoe’s speaking to me 
now and then when I came off; the 
voice of the crammed house, that 
grew louder and louder each time 
the act-drop fell. Her hands when 
they touched mine, were now chill 
as ice, now hot as fire. The fever of 
excitement, the passion she had been 
trying to fight down, the knowledge 
that these two hours were to be our 
last together, transformed her for 
the time. To you two that trans- 


formation, so absolute, so utter, 
would have been something fearful, 
as I said just now: It startled our 


audience into enthusiasm, that 
waxed wilder and wilder every mo- 
ment. 

*You know the piece; you may 
guess how our scenes went. We 
have two in the first act—between 
the man with a vengeance and the 
neglected girl-wife of that gay pro- 
fligate, De Beaupré, for whom retri- 
bution to match his crime is prepar- 
ing. What that retribution is, you 
begin to gather when Morisset has 
left the pair alone a moment. No 
love in his tone whom she is learn- 
ing to love, despite all—to love, even 
while she shrinks from him in a 
vague terror. But a deadly hato 
when he  ~ of her husband; 
who, he tells her, is deceiving her 
to-night, as he did yesterday, as he 
will to-morrow. She asks for proof 
in one breath, and then in the next 
denies desperately that what he says 
can be. 

‘The proofs are ready when she 
chooses, he answers ; and the curtain 
falls on her promise to receive them 
and him, alone; on those muttered 
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words of his, that tell her whole 
story, as he watches her off, and 
crushes the broken fan in his cruel 
hand—“She’s mine at last! is 
heart is in my gripe!” 

‘The two brothers meet in the 
next act, and you hear Rodolphe de 
Mornac’s story in detail. Presently 
comes De Beaupré, to chatter and 
laugh over the little conjugal lesson 
he is going to give his wife; sits 
there, playing bis foeman’s game 
perfectly ; uncovering himself in such 
tranquil unconsciousness of the 
deadly blade that is even now 
poised to strike—the blade you see 
in De Mornac’s hand when the other 
is gone; the good, patient sword 
you see him kiss. 

‘The curtain rises on the third 
act. The scene is Madame de 
Beaupré’s boudoir. The windows 
look upon a moonlit garden. Clarisse 
sits there alone, thinking of that 
dark, stern man who is coming there 
to-night at her summons—thinking 
of him, and trembling for herself. 
What does she care for the boy 
Victor’s boy’s love when he pleads 
to her? That love, soon to be sealed 
with his life, never touches her ; the 
boy’s warning only rouses icy wrath 
against himself, for the Count’s 
Clarisse is under the spell he has 
breathed upon her. 

Yet she can struggle against it, 
once more, desperately. De Beau- 
pré is gone; that mock-melodramatic 
letter of adieu she saw him write is 
in her hand, with the miniature of 
herself that was enclosed in it. She 
is again alone, and the time of 
Priuli’s coming is very near. The 
garden gate by which he is to enter 
is left open. If he found it shut— 
locked? The wall is too high to 
climb. Yes; she will prevent his 
coming. She will see him in broad 
daylight, when—whken it will be 
safer. 

She waits— white, and with 
strained eyes and ears—while Bap- 
tiste locks the garden gate, and 
brings her the key. Then she sinks 
down, shivering, but with the deep 
sigh of a great relief. ‘“ Safe for to- 
night, at least,” she mutters. And 
at that moment the man she dreads 
and loves so strangely is standing 
on the balcony outside the window, 
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with the pale moonlight on him, 
watching her. 

‘ He opens the window, and comes 
down towards her, so softly that she 
never hears him. Yet she feels as 
if his eyes were on her now. Slowly, 
shudderingly, she turns her head, 
and sees him. 

ou Ah r 

‘Not a scream, for he lifts his 
hand to stop her, but a low, faint 
moan, as she cowers down before 


him. 

‘ And then begins the great scene 
in the piece—at least our great scene 
that night. 

‘ The silent, breathless house hung 
on every word of it, utterly carried 
away by the strange reality of what 
was passing before their eyes. 

‘I, like the real man, spoke out of 
a love I thought lost; the hot, bitter 
words put into the Count’s mouth 
came hotly and bitterly enough from 


mine. 

‘And that child there, with the 
fashion of her face all changed, with 
a wild broken voice I could not re- 
cognise, with a helpless wringing of 
her little hands, was crouching at 
my feet—was dragging herself on 
her knees towards me, praying me 
to spare her. 

‘Yes; I would go, if she bade 


me. 

*“ Not in anger.” And her arms 
were stretched out passionately to 
stay me, And I stop, and take the 
hot handsin mine. Ah! and hold 
them still, for she is quite powerless 
now, when I tell her what my love 
for her must bring upon her. 


* Quite powerless she lies there ; 
her fate must be what I will. An 
I grasp my vengeance at last. 

‘ A step on the stairs without—De 
Beaupré’s. In another moment he 
will be in the room, and she will be 
lost. And then—the child is so 
a and so innocent—comes a 
tardy pity for her; and the Count 
loosens his hold and lets his revenge 
slip, and leaves her. 

‘ And on him, as he stands for a 
moment, dark in the moonlight, 
looking through the open window 
from the balcony; on her, as she 
falls sobbing hysterically into her 
husband’s arms, the act-drop de- 
scends. 
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‘ A thunderclap broke the breath- 
less silence in the front; peal after 
peal of passionate applause rolled 
round the house. It rose en masse, 
and called for her again and again. 

* When I had made my way round 
from the back on to the stage, I 
found her with a little group about 
her, lying half unconscious in the 
fauteuil, where she had slipped from 
Belverstone’s arms. 

‘The manager was standing a 
little apart, looking excited, and a 
little frightened. 

*“ Tt’s been too much for her, that 
last scene,” he said to me. “She 
flung herself into the part a little 
too far. I'm afraid she’s fainted. 
But, by Jove! she electrified ’em, 
didn’t she? I said she would.” 

*I pushed my way with scant 
ceremony through the group. One 
of the women was bathing my 
Clarisse’s forehead with eau-de- 
Cologne and water; the others stood 
looking on helplessly. I cared little 
enough now for their presence. I 
bent over my poor pale darling, and 
called her by her name, and said— 
God knows what, but words that 
oy gs her back to life again, any- 


ow. 

* Beddoe hurried up. 

* “ Better, Miss Fane?” he asked. 
“That’s right. You were magnifi- 
cent—played only too well. Take 
her on,” he whispered to me; 
“they’re yelling for you both like 
mad. They'll pull the house down 
if they don’t see her.” 

*“Tet them,” I answered, sa- 
vagely. And then, as I drew her 
hand under my arm—* Let me take 
you away from this, Beatrice—take 
you home. You shan’t go on!” 

*“Take her away! Shan’t go 
on!” Beddoe repeated, in high 
wrath. “Perhaps you'll be good 
enough to tell me what the devil 
you mean by that, Mr. Severne. I’m 
master here, I think.” 

‘And Horace Beddoe raged away 
for some little time, I believe: I 
neither heard nor replied to him. 
The cries for her in the front grew 
fiercer every moment. Melville 
hurried back to us from the promp- 
ter’s wing. 

‘“ Now, Miss Fane,” he said, in 
his sharp, business-like tone; “ they 
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will see you. The piece can’t go on 
till pas shown.” 

‘1 broke out with something that 
made Melville stare, and the Ma- 
nager was wild. But she answered, 
drawing her hand from my arm as 
she spoke— 

**T am quite ready. Will you 
take me on, Mr.Severne?” And as 
she walked, quite firmly, down to 
the side—* the play must be played 
out, you know.” 

* And I did lead her on to receive 
her ovation, hardly knowing that I 
was doing so; and the play was 
played out. 

* But when my Clarisse knelt pre- 
sently over De Beaupré in the last 
scene, with the last words she had to 
speak, the fictitious strength that 
had supported her till then went 
from her, and she fell back all cold 
and lifeless. 

‘The Cottonopolitani never saw 
her again, She was quite deaf to 
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all their clamour for her; and 
Beddoe had to go before them to ex- 
plain. 

* It was many a long, anxious day 
before she knew my voice agaiu. 
That night had been too much for 
her; fever fastened on her, and 
nearly robbed me of my darling— 
for mine she was; I heard it from 
her own lips .by-and-by, when my 
love had conquered her. 

* Horace Beddoe lost his best in- 
génue, and I won my wife. The Dad 
ran mad for a certain time when he 
heard of it, and cast me off for ever ; 
that is, till he saw my Clarisse, and 
heard her story. Then the dear old 
boy went down before her in the 
most abject manner, forgave all my 
iniquities, and carried us both away 
down to Chevening. 

‘And so ends my love story. 
Claude is past praying for; but ob, 
my cynical-smiling Monti, may yours 
end as fairly!’ 
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N the year 1859, the Irish militia 
regiment in which I had the 
honour to hold a commission was 
disembodied; but, as a reward for 
our distinguished services at Ports- 
mouth, where we mounted guard 
daily on the dockyards for more 
than twelve months, each subaltern 
was presented with a gratuity of six 
months’ pay—a boon that must have 
been highly appreciated at the time 
by our much-enduring and long- 
suffering tailors, into whose pockets 
most of the money, in the end, 
found its way. 

Dick Maunsel, the senior lieu- 
tenant, and myself were cousins, 
and (as the old chief never lost a 
chance of telling us when we got 
into trouble) ‘always hunted in 
couples. Our father’s allowance 
had been liberal. We were free from 
debt—that ‘Old Man of the Sea, 
which too often hangs like a mill- 
stone about the British subaltern’s 
neck—and, finding ourselves at 
liberty, as a matter of course deter- 
mined to go off'somewhere and get 
rid of our pay together. Much beer 
and tobacco was consumed in the 


various ‘corobberys’ held to talk 
the matter over; and at length it 
was decided that we should take a 
lodge at a small watering-place, 
well known to both, on the south- 
west coast of Ireland, and there 
abide until something better turned 


up. 

I don’t think, under the circum- 
stances, we could have made a much 
better choice. The salmon and sea- 
fishing were excellent; when tho 
shooting season came round, most 
of the moors in the neighbourhood 


were free tous. The summer had 
been unusually hot; we were tired 
of town life, and longing to divest 
ourselves of the ‘war paint,’ ‘bury 
the hatchet,’ and get away to some 
quiet bay in the Atlantic, where we 
could do what seemed right in 
our own eyes, free from the eternal 
pipeclay and conventionalities with 
which we had been hampered. ‘ Last, 
not least,’ at a ball given before the 
regiment left Ireland, we had met 
two girls, sisters, who usually spent 
the season there, and, if the truth 
must be told, I believe they had hit 
us 80 hard we were ‘ crippled’ from 
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flying very far. So, after an im- 
partial distribution of the regimental 
plate, and a rather severe night at 
mess, to finish the remains of the 
cellar, we bade farewell to our com- 
panions in arms, and found ourselves 
once more in ‘ dear old dirty Dublin, 
en route for the south. 

One evening, about six weeks after 
our arrival at Aunaghmore, we were 
lying on the cliffs, watching the 
trawlers as they drifted slowly up 
with the tide. The day had been 
dark and misty, with some thunder 
far out at sea; but it cleared up 
as the sun went down, and I was 
pointing out to Dick, who had been 
unusually silent, the remarkable 
likeness between the scene before 
us and one of Turner’s best-known 
pictures, when he interrupted me 
suddenly, saying— 

‘Ti tell youastory, Frank. When 
a boy, I remember starting one 
morning with poor Ferguson (the 
owner of Harkaway) to ride one of 
his horses in a private match. We 
took a short cut across an old moun- 
tain road, and coming out on the 
brow of a hill which commanded 
one of the finest views in Ireland, 
I pulled up my horse to call 
Ferguson’s attention to it. “For 
heaven’s sake, sir,” he said, im- 
patiently, “ think on something that 
will do you good.” And just at this 
moment, old man, I feel half inclined 
to agree with him. How much 
money have you left?’ 

Without speaking, I handed him 
my purse, the contents of which 
he counted slowly over, saying, ‘I 
think we shall have enough.’ 

‘Enough for what?’ I asked. 

‘For a ball, he replied, coolly. 
‘The people here have been very 
civil to us, and we owe them some 
return. There are plenty of girls 
in the neighbourhood to make a 
very good one: men are scarce; but 
we can ask the “ Plungers” over 
from —— Barracks. Besides, I pro- 
mised Emily last night, and there’s 
no getting out of it.’ 

1 ventured mildly to suggest that 
the regiment didn’t get out of the 
last under a couple of hundred, and 
that we had not half that between 
us. 


‘My dear fellow,” he replied, 


‘this is quite another affair alto- 
gether. We can borrow the Club 
archery tent for a ball-room. There 
are many things, game, &c., to be had 
for nothing here. My sisters are 
coming over on a visit; they will look 
after the details. It will be a great 
success, and we shall only have 
wine and lights to pay for.’ 

‘And how far,’ I asked, with a 
slight sneer, ‘ will the money left 
go in getting those, not to speak of 
other essentials that must be pro- 
vided ? 

*I have arranged all that as well,’ 
answered Dick, with the air of a 
man who had thoroughly mastered 
the subject. ‘The races here come 
off the end of August. There isa 
50l. Plate to be run for on the flat, 
and a steeple-chase as well. I know 
all the horses likely to start. With 
one exception (Father B.’s) ours 
can give them a stone for either 
event. The priest can’t run his 
horse: the new bishop has been 
down on him. We can send for 
ours: plenty of time for a rough 
preparation. Thanks to the hot 
weather, and that confounded drill, 
you can still ride eleven stone. 
There now, what more do you 
want? Come along to the lodge, 
and we will talk the matter over 
comfortably.’ 

I certainly had my misgivings 
as to the practicability of Dick's 
scheme, but knew him too long and 
well to doubt his attempting it at 
all events. I could, of course, refuse 
to join, and leave him to his own 
devices ; but we had pulled through 
too many scrapes together for that. 
To do him justice, he generally suc- 
ceeded in whatever he undertook ; 
and whether it was owing to his 
eloquence, some of his father’s old 
claret, or both combined, before we 
separated that night I had entered 
heart and soul into his plans. 

We lost no time in commencing 
our preparations. Within a week 
the horses had arrived; then Dick’s 
sisters—two fine, light-hearted girls, 
full of fun and mischief, came over. 
After that there was no rest for me. 
No unhappy adjutant of a newly- 
embodied militia or volunteer regi- 
ment ever had more, or a greater 
variety of work on hand. Sanrise 
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generally found me in the saddle, 
giving the horses a gallop on the 
sands—a performance which had to 
be repeated twice during the day, 
Dick’s weight, some sixteen stone, 
preventing him from giving me any 
assistance. I was overhead in love, 
besides, and four hours at least had 
to be devoted to the object of my 
affections. We kept open house; 
game and fish had to be pro- 
vided for the larder, and the girls 
were always wanting something or 
other from the neighbouring town, 
which they declared only I could 
get: so between all, my time was 
fully occupied, and seemed to fly. 

If Mr. Mill’s bill for giving ladies 
the franchise had been in force then 
I think Dick and myself would have 
had a fair chance of representing 
the county. So soon as our inten- 
tion to give a race ball was known, we 
became the most popular men in 
it. Offers of supplies and assistance 
came pouring in from all quarters. 
Plate, china, and glass arrived so fast, 
and in such quantities, the lodge 
could not contain them, and we were 
obliged to pitch the tent. As the 
time drew near, the preparation and 
bustle increased tenfold. Our life 
was one continual pic-nic. From 
early morning until late at night, 
the house was crowded with girls, 
laughing, flirting, trying on ball- 
dresses, and assisting in the deco- 
rating of the tent. We never thought 
of sitting down to dinner, but took 
it where, when, and how we could. 
Ay de mi! I have been in some 
hospitable houses since, where the 
owner kept chefs, and prided them- 
selves, not unjustly, on the quality 
of their cellars; but I never en- 
joyed anything so much, and, I 
fear, never shall, as those scrambling 
dinners, though the bill of fare often 
consisted of cold grouse, washed 
down by a tankard of beer—taken, 
too, standing in the corner of a 
pantry, surrounded by a host of 
pretty girls, all of them engaged in 
teasing and administering to my 
wants. 

Early one morning, about a week 
before the races were to come off, I 
was engaged as usual, exercising 
Dick’s hunter on the course, when, 
at a little distance, I saw a horse in 


body-clothes, cantering along with 
that easy stride peculiar to thorough- 
breds. For some time the rider ap- 
peared anxious to avoid me, in- 
creasing the pace as I came near, 
until the animal I rode, always head- 
strong, broke away and soon ranged 
alongside. 

‘ Whose horse is that?’ Linquired 
of the groom. 

‘ My master’s, yer honour,’ he re- 
— without a smile, slackening 

is pace at the same time, as mine 
raced past. 

When I succeeded in pulling up 
again, the fellow was galloping 
away, in another direction. I had 
seen enough, however: there was 
no mistaking those flat, sinewy 
legs. So, setting the horse’s head 
straight for the lodge, I went up 
to Dick’s room. He was in bed, 
but awake; and though his face 
slightly lengthened when I told 
him I was certain the priest’s horse 
had arrived, he answered coolly 
enough— 

‘You need not look so serious, 
Frank; at the worst, it is only a 
case of selling “ Madman,” and I 
have had a good offer for him. It 
is too bad of the priest, though, to 
spoil our little game. They told me 
the bishop had sat on him; but of 
course he will run in another name. 
I should have known an old fox 
like that would have more than one 
earth. He won't be able to go in 
for the double event, that is certain. 
His horse can’t jump. The steeple- 
chase is ours; so come and have a 
swim. After breakfast we will see 
what can be done.’ 

Unfortunately there was no help 
for it. The priest’s horse had carried 
off a Queen’s Plate at the Curragh, 
and, safe and well at the post, could 
win as he pleased. It was too late 
for us to draw back, however, even 
if we were disposed that way. The 
invitations for the ball (which was 
to come off the night of the races) 
were out. So, consoling ourselves 
as well as it was possible under the 
circumstances, we continued our 

reparations, looking well after the 

orses, determined not to throw 
away a chance. 

Misfortunes seldom come alone. 
The day before the race, so ardently 
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looked forward to, arrived at hee 
I had been engaged in unpackin ing 
the flowers that were arriving 
the afternoon from the neighbour- 
ing conservatories, while Dick was 
amusing himself brewing cold punch 
in the lodge. The girls were out 
walking; and, when my work was 
over, I tooka stroll along the beach 
to meet them. Up to this time the 
weather had been glorious; such a 
summer and autumn as few could 
remember: but now I saw, with 
some anxiety, there was every ap- 
pearance of an unfavourable change. 
Although not a breath of wind 
stirred, the ground-swell broke hea- 
vily on the bar, and there was a 
greenish look in the sky where the 
sun was setting, that boded no good. 
The curlews were unusually noisy, 
their clear shrill whistle resounding 
on all sides, and large flocks of sea- 
birds were flying in towards the 
land. A fishing-boat had just made 
fast to the pier, and the owner came 
forward to meet me. 

‘What luck this evening, Bar- 
ney ?’ I inquired. 

‘ Just middlin’, yer honour. There’: 
.@ dozen of lobsters, a John Dory, 
and a turbot. I'll send them to 
the lodge. The oysters went up 
this morning—iligant ones, they 
wor; raal jewels.’ 

‘ All right, Barney—what do you 
think of the weather?’ 

‘Sorra one of me likes it, at all. 
Them thieves of seals are rollin’ 
about like purposes, and it isn’t for 
nothin’ they do that same. It'll be 
a Ballintogher wind, too, before 
long, I’m thinkin’ 

‘A what?’ I exclaimed. 

‘The very question the captin 
axed my brother. It was the first 
time iver he went to say, and they 
wor lyin’ somewhere off Afrikay. 
The captin was walkin’ the quar- 
ter-deck, when my brother comes 
up to him, and says, “ Captain Les- 
lie, you had better shorten sail.” 

*“ Why so?” ses the captin, very 
sharp. 

** Bekase it’s a Ballintogher 
wind.” 

** And what the d—l wind may 
that be ?” 

* “ Oh murther !” ses my brother. 
“There you are, wandherin’ about 
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the world all yer life, and didn’t 
hear of a Ballintogher wind, when 
there isn’t a gossoon in my coun- 
thry doesn’t know the village it 
comes from, an’ that it niver 
brought anything but cowld storm 
and misforthin’ along with it.” 

* Well, with that, they all tuk to 
laughin’ like to split their sides at 
my brother, an’ the captin, he 
towld him to go forrid and mind 
his work; but faith, they worn't 
laughin’ two hours afther, when the 
ship rowled the masts out of her, and 
they wor wracked among the hay- 
thens. But wind or no wind, yer 
honour, I suppose the races ‘will 
come off?’ 

*So I hear, Barney.’ 

* I’m towld there’s to be a fight 
between the Flahertys and the 
O’Donnells; but shure av the 
gg there, it’s no use for them to 


i "Why not, Barney?” 

‘ He’s mighty handy with a hunt- 
ing-whip, an’ has got a bad curse 
besides. He hot Mickey Devine over 
the head, for tryin’ to rise a row at 
the fair of Dingle, and left a hole in 
it you might put your fist in. It 
was no great things of a head, at the 
best of times, but faith, he’s quare 
in it at the fall of the moon iver 
since. He cursed Paddy Keolaghan, 
too, last Easter, an’ the luck left 
him. His nets wor carried away, 
the boat stove in, and the pig died. 
I don’t give in to the pig myself, 
for they let him get at the long lines 
afther they wor baited; and sure 
enough when the craythur died, 
there was fifteen hooks in his in- 
side, enough to kill any baste. Be- 
sides his reverence is very par- 
tikler, an’ wouldn’t curse a Chris- 
tian out of his own parish; but it’s 
not lucky to cross him any how; 
an’ if he’s there to-morrow, sorre 
bit of fun we'll have. They say yer 
honours are for givin’ a ball afther 
the races.’ 

* So we are, Barney; and that re- 
minds me—tell the girls to come 
up the next night, and we'll give 
them a dance before the tent is 
taken down.’ 

* Long life to yer honour! It’s 
prow and happy they will be to 

Here’s the young ladies comin’. 
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Good evenin’, sir! ‘We'll be on the 
coorse to-morrow, an’ see you get 
fair play anyhow.’ 

The tent-ropes flapped ominously 
that night as we turned in, and be- 
fore morning a storm came on which 
increased to a hurricane, when our 
party assembled for breakfast, and 
looked out disconsolately enough at 
the boiling sea, dimly visible through 
the driving rain and spray that 
dashed in sheets of water against 
the glass. Already numbers of the 
peasantry on their way to the course, 
were staggering along the road, 
vainly trying to shelter themselves 
from the furious blast which made 
the very walls of the lodge shake. 
‘Taking advantage of a slight lull, 
we managed to get a young fir-tree 
propped up against the pole of the 
tent, and had just returned to the 
house when a@ well-appointed four- 
in-hand came at a sharp trot up the 
avenue. 

‘Here come the Plungers,’ said 
Dick. ‘Plucky fellows to drive 
over fourteen miles such a morn- 
ing.’ 

While he was speaking a dozen 
bearded men got down and stalked 
solemnly into the room. In a few 
minutes the ladies of our party 
made their appearance, and before 
long the new comers were busily 
engaged in some fashion or another. 
I have often admired the way in 
which Irish ladies contrive to make 
the ‘lords of the creation’ useful, 
but never saw it more strongly ex- 
emplified than on the present occa- 
sion. Here you might see a grave 
colonel employed in the composi- 
tion of a lobster salad; there a V.C. 
opening oysters as industriously as 
an old woman at a stall; while in a 
snug corner, a couple of cornets 
were filling custard cups, and ar- 
ranging flowers. To do the gallant 
fellows justice they accepted the 
situation frankly, and set to work 
like men, while at every fresh blast 
the girls’ spirits seemed to rise 
higher; and before long a merrier 
party could hardly be found any- 
where. Twelve o'clock had now 
come round, at which time, it was 
unanimously , the day must 
clear up; and a slight gleam of 
Watery sunshine appearing, we all 
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started to carry the things over to 
the supper-room of the tent. As we 
mustered a tolerably strong party, 
in less than an hour this was ef- 
fected. not, however, without sun- 
dry mishaps; one poor cornet being 
blown right over a fence, into a wet 
ditch with his burden. 

We were all so much engaged 
laying out the tables, that the in- 
creasing darkness of the day was 
scarcely remarked until a vivid 
flash of lightning, followed by a 
loud peal of thunder which broke 
directly overhead, made the boldest 
pause for a moment in his occupa- 
tion. The storm, which had gone 
down considerably, burst forth 
again worse than ever, the tent pole 
swayed to and fro like a fishing-rod, 
and the fir-tree we had lashed along- 
side for additional security threat- 
ened every moment to come down 
by the run. Matters were beginning 
to look serious, when Dick, snatch- 
ing a carving-knife from the table, 
cut an opening in the wall of the 
tent, through which we all bolted 
into the open air. Hardly had we 
got clear of the ropes, when the 
tent-pole snapped, the pegs gave 
way, the roof flew off down the 
wind, and with a crash of broken 
glass heard distinctly above the 
howling of the wind and sea, the 
whole fabric came to the ground, 
burying all our materials and the 
greater part of the supper in the 
ruins. 

All was over now,—‘ the stars in 
their courses’ had fought against 
us. There was no use in contend- 
ing against fate and the elements; 
so, after seeing the girls safe in 
shelter, and leaving the dragoons to 
test the merits of Dick’s cold punch, 
I filled my largest pipe with the 
strongest cavendish, and had walked 
round to the lee of the house, to 
blow a cloud in peace, and think 
over what was best to be done, when 
a window opened above, and looking 
up, I saw a bright, sunny face 
framed against the dark scowling 
sky, and heard a voice call out, 
‘Wait there one moment, Frank, I 
am coming down.’ 

Without giving me time to reply, 
the face disappeared, but imme- 
diately afterwards a small slight 
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figure, closely mufiled up, glided 

round the corner, and put its arm 

ae 4 ag 
up ap in m 

‘Don't look wh 
Frank, or you will make mecry. I 
could hardly keep from it, when I 
saw the tent in ruins, and heard 
thatdreadful crash. All Lady ——’s 
old china, I promised to take such 
care of, and the flowers, and Mrs. 
-——’s dinner service, that has been 
in the family for four generations. 
It is a downright calamity; but we 
are determined, happen what will, 
to have the ball, and I want you to 
come to Jook at a barn we saw the 
other day.’ 

‘But you cannot think of going 
out in such weather |’ 

‘Not bythe road—the sea is all 
across it. But we can go by the 
fields. Come now, and take great 
care of me.’ 

We did reach the barn, though 
with great difficulty; and, at first 
sight, a more unlikely or unpro- 
mising place could hardly be found. 
In one corner stood a heap of straw 
and a winnowing-machine, under 
which half a dozen rats scampered 
as we came in. ‘The roof was 
thatched, and in several places we 
could see the sky through it. Long 
strings of floating cobwebs hung 
from the rafters, and the rough 
walls were thickly coated with dust. 
There were two storeys to it, how- 
ever; the floor of the upper one was 
boarded and seemed sound. Taking 
out a note-buook, my companion 
seated herself on an old garden- 
roller, saying— 

‘Go down stairs, Frank, and finish 
your smoke; I want to think for 
five minutes; or you may stay here, 
if you promise not to speak until I 
give you leave.’ 

I gave the required pledge, and, 
lighting my pipe, lay down in a 
corner watching the rats peering 
out with their little sharp, black 
beady eyes at the strange visitors, 
and rather enjoying the confusion 
of the spiders, who, not relishing 
the smoke, were making off out of 
reach as fast as they could. Before 
Jong my companion called me over, 
to give her tions, which were, 
*to go back to the lodge, and bring 
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all the volunteers I could get, x 
well as some materials,’ of whic) 
she gave me a list, 

On my way I met one of the 
stewards, who told me the races had 
been postponed until four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and on reaching the 
lodge found Dick and the officers 
engaged in recovering ‘salvage’ 
from the tent. Getting out a wa- 
gonette, I soon had it filled with 
volunteers, and drove them over to 
the barn, w we once more set to 
work, and for the next few hours 
ay rats and spiders had a bad time 
of it. 

I was hard at work converting 
some rough deal boards into a 
~— when a little boy 
han me a note, saying— 

‘ They are clearin’ the coorse, yer 
honour; you haven’t a minit to lose; 
I brought down a “ baste” for you’ 

The note was from Dick, telling 
me the first race would be run off 
at once. There was a dressing- 
room provided on the ground, so, 
jumping on the horse, I rode down. 

The storm, after doing all the 
harm it well could to us, had now 
cleared off, and the scene on the 
course was lively and animated 
enough. A dozen frieze- coated 
farmers, headed by an old hunts- 
man in scarlet, were galloping 
wildly about to clear the ground, 
the usual ‘dog’ being represented, 
on this occasion, by a legion of curs, 
barking at the heels 


merciless a their pursuers; 


and when at they were driven 
off, the people broke in on the line, 
and the whole place appeared one 
mass of inextricable confusion, until 
the priest, accompanied by the stew- 
ards, were found. The fisherman cer- 
tainly had not belied his reverence.. 
More than once I saw his whip de- 
scend with a vigour that made itself 
felt even through the thick great- 
coats worn by the ntry, causing 
the recipient to shrink back, shaking 
his shoulders, and never feeling 
himself safe until he had put the 
nearest fence between him and the 
giver. Soon his stalwart figure, 
mounted on a stout cob, was the 
signal for @ general sauve qui peut, 
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and the mob gradually settled into 
something like order, leaving the 
course tolerably free. 

Six horses came to the post for 
the first race, which was about 
three miles on the flat, the priest’s 
of course te the favourite, and 
with reason. It was a magnificent 
dark chestnut, with great power 
and symmetry, showing the ‘ Ish- 
mael’ blood in every part of its 
beautiful frame, Dick’s hunter, al- 
though thoroughbred, and with a 
fair turn of speed, looking like a 
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coach-horse beside it, ‘The only 
other competitor entered, worth no- 
tice, wasa light bay, high-bred, but a 
great, staring, weedy-looking brute, 
evidently a cast-off from some rac- 
ing-stable. 


At the word ‘ off, a fair start'was 


effected. The ‘bay,’ however, had 


hardly taken a dozen strides, when 
it came down, giving the rider an 
ugly fall. After rolling over, it sat 
up like a dog, and stared wildly 
about ; then, jumping up suddenly, 
galloped into the sea, where it lay 
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down, apparently with the intention 
of committing suicide. Before we 
had gone a mile, all the other horses 
were shaken off, and the priest's 
Jockey and myself had it all to our- 
selves. He was a knowing old fel- 
low, and evidently didn’t wish to 
distress his horse, keeping only a 
few lengths ahead, until within the 
distance-post, when he let him go, 
cantering in a winner by about 
twenty yards, and receiving a per- 
fect ovation from the people. 

In half an hour the Cate sounded 


for the horses to fall in for the race. 
A steeple-chase being always the 
great event on an Irish course, we 
were about to take our places, when 
Dick came up with rather a long 
face and whispered— a 
‘I am afraid the luck is against 
us still, Frank. Look at that grey. 
He has been kept dark until now. 
Before seeing him I backed you 
rather heavily with the priest. It 
was our only chance to get out.’ 
The more I looked the less I liked 
the appearance of either horse or 
2K2 
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man. To a casual observer the first 
was a plain animal, cross-built, 
rough in the coat, and with remark- 
ably drooping quarters; but, on 
closer inspection, a hunter all over, 
if not a steeple-chaser, although an 
attempt had evidently been made to 
disguise his real character. The 
saddle was old and patched; the 
bridle had a rusty bit, with a piece 
of string hung rather ostentatiously 
from it; the rider might once have 
been a gentleman, but drink and 
dissipation had left their mark on 
what was originally a handsome 
face. His dress was slovenly and 
careless to a degree, but he sat his 
horse splendidly, and his hand was 
as light and fair asa woman’s. He 
returned my look with a defiant 
stare. 

‘That feliow looks dangerous,’ 
said Dick ; ‘ but I suspect he is more 
than half drunk. Make a waiting 
race until you see what he is made 
of. Above all things keep cool, and 
don’t lose your temper.’ 

I had perfect confidence in the 
mare I rode. She had been broken 
by myself, and many a long day we 
had hunted together over the big 
pastures of Roscommon and Meath. 
‘There was a thorough understanding 
between us. My only anxiety was 
as to how she would face the crowd, 
who were collected in thousands 
about every jump, barely leaving 
room for the horses to pass, and 
yelling like a set of Bedlamites let 
loose. With the exception of the 
last fence, there were no very for- 
midable obstacles. It was a stone 
wall, fully five feet high, built up 
loose, but strong, and rather a severe 
trial at the end of a race, if the pace 
was severe throughout. There was 
no time for thinking now, however. 
The word was given, and we were 
away. 

About a dozen horses started—all 
fair animals, with that cat-like 
activity in negotiating a fence so 
remarkable in Irish hunting. We 
had hardly gone a mile, however, 
when the want of condition began to 
tell, and they fell hopelessly to the 
rear, leaving the race to the grey, 
my mare, and a game little thorough- 
bred, ridden and owned by one of 
the dragoon officers. 
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Up to this time I had followed 
Dick's directions to wait on the grey, 
a proceeding evidently not approved 
of by the rider, for, turning round 
in his saddle as he came down ona 
water jump, he said, with a sneer— 

‘You want a lead over, I sup- 


I made no reply, and he went at 
the river; but whether by accident 
or design, when within a few yards 
of the brink, his horse bolted, dash- 
ing in among the crowd. The dra- 
goon’s swerved slightly to follow; 
the rider, however, would not be 
denied, and sent him through it; 
while my mare, cocking her ears, 
and turning her head half round, as 
an old pointer might do at seeinga 
young one break fence, flew over 
like a bird, and settled steadily to 
her work on the other side. 

For some distance the dragoon 
and myself rode neck and neck, 
though the pace was beginning to 
tell on his horse, who was slightly 
overweighted. Our friend on the 
grey now raced alongside, and gal- 
loping recklessly at an awkward 
ditch, which he cleared, took a lead 
of a dozen lengths, and kept it until 
within a short distance of the last 
fence, when he fell back, allowing 
us to get to the front once more. 

I think fear was the last thing 
uppermost in my mind as I rode at 
it. My blood was fairly roused, and 
passing a carriage a minute before, 
I got a glance from a pair of blue 
eyes that would have made a coward 
brave. Still, with all that, I could 
not avoid a slight feeling of anxiety 
as it loomed across, looking about as 
dangerous an obstacle as the most 
reckless rider could desire at the end 
of arace. If stone walls ‘grew,’ I 
could have sworn it had done so 
since I crossed it on Dick’s hunter 
the evening before. The people had 
closed in on both sides until there 
was scarcely twenty feet of clear 
space in the middle, and evidently a 
row of some sort was going on. 
Sticks were waving wildly about, 
and a dozen voices shouted for me 
to stop, while hundreds called to go 
on. The grey was creeping up, 
however. I had faced as bad be- 
fore, when there was less occasion; 
so pulling the mare up to a trot 
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antil within a few yards, when I let 

her go with a shout she well knew, 

and in a second we were safe on the 

other side, The dragoon’s horse re- 

fusing, the grey, who came up at 

full speed, chested it heavily, and~ 
horse, rider, and wall came rolling 

over to the ground together, while I 

cantered in alone. 

I had hardly received the con- 
gratulations of the stewards, when 
Dick came up, looking flushed and 
excited. As he grasped my hand, 
he said, hurriedly — 

‘Why didn’t you stop when I 
shouted ?” 

‘It was too late. But what is 
wrong ?” 

‘That scoundrel on the grey 
bribed a couple of fellows to add six 
inches to the height of the wall 
during the storm this morning. 
They raised it nearly a foot. Some 
one told the priest, but not until 
you were in the field. He has 
caught one of them, the other got 
away. As for the fellow himself, 
his collar-bone is smashed, and the 
horse all cut to pieces. He couldn’t 
expect better luck. It was a noar 
thing, though. I don’t know how 
the mare got over it. She must 
have known,’ he added, patting her 
neck, ‘ what a scrape we were in.’ 

The usual hack races for saddles 
and bridles followed, and the day’s 
sport came to ap end without a fight, 
thanks to the priest, whose exertions 
to keep the peace would have satis- 
fied a community of Quakers, al- 
though they might not approve of 
the mode by which the object was 
effected. 

We had hardly finished dinner 
at the lodge, when the carriages 
with our guests for the ball began 
to arrive, those from a distance 
looking with dismay at the wreck of 
the tent, that still lay strewed on 
the lawn. They were all directed 
forward to the barn, however, 
whither we were soon prepared to 
follow. 

ee my confidence in the 
ability and resources of the ladies of 
our party was nearly unlimited, I 
could hardly avoid feeling some 
slight misgivings on entering the 
barn, knowing the short time they 
bad to work in, and how heavily the 
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mishap of the morning must have 
told against them. Every one, how- 
ever, agreed they had seldom seen a 
prettier room. The walls and roof 
were completely covered with fish- 
ing-nets, filled in and concealed by 
purple and white heath. The effect 
was remarkably good; and if the 
storm had deprived the supper-table 
of many of the light dishes, quite 
enough was left to satisfy guests 
who were not disposed to be cri- 
tical. 

I shall not detain the reader by 
giving a description of the ball, 
which proved a complete success, 
more than compensating us for the 
trouble and anxiety we had under- 
gone. It was seldom the girls in 
the neighbourhood had a change of 
enjoying themselves in that way, 
and they seemed resolved to make 
the most of it. Human endurance, 
however, has its limits. ‘Towards 
morning the band, whose ‘ staying 
powers’ were sorely tried, began to 
show symptoms of mutiny. Threats 
and bribes (the latter too often ad- 
ministered in the shape of cham- 
pagne) were tried, and they were 
induced to continue for another 
hour. The result may easily be 
anticipated: they broke down hope- 
lessly, at last, in the middle of ‘ Sir 
Roger.’ A sudden change in the 
music made us all stop, and to our 
dismay we found one half of the 
performers playing ‘God save the 
Queen.’ The others had just com- 
menced ‘Partant pour la Syrie,’ 
while the ‘ big drum’ was furiously 
beating the ‘tattoo’ in a corner. 
Turning them all out, we threw 
open the windows. A flood of sun- 
shine poured into the room, and the 
cool, fresh sea breeze swept joy- 
ously round, extinguishing the 
lights. This was the signal for a 
general departure. One by one our 
fair guests drove away, leaving 

* The banquet-hall deserted.’ 


The last man to go was the priest. 
As he mounted his horse, I saw 
him hand Dick a sheaf of dingy- 
looking bank-notes, and they parted, 
hoping to meet again the following 
season, when the latter pledged him- 
self to bring something out of his 
own stable to race against the mare. 
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But we only appeared there once 
since, in pablic, and that was at a 
wedding. Before the next autumn 
came round we had settled down 
into steady married men. I still 
hunt, bat have grown stouter, and 
the old mare has given place to a 


weight-carrier. She draws my wife 
and children tv church regularly, 
however, and though rather more 
matronly looking, is as full of life 
and spirit as when she started with 
her mastér to win his first and ‘ last’ 
steeple-chase. 
PranMIcaN, 





CORNERS IN CORNWALL. 


T is certainly a very remarkable 
line, a very remarkable coun- 
try,’ I said to myself when, for the 
first time, the train bore me from 
7 mouth westward ho! Since then 
ve done Cornwall, with some 
approach to completeness, from the 
warlike waters of the Hamoaze to 
Mount’s Bay, and the waters that 
stretch between the shores guarded 
by St. Michael’s Mount, over tho 
submerged kingdom of Lyonnesse 
to the granite archipelago of the 
Scilly Isles. I have navigated the 
whole length of the iron, rock-bound 
coast of the north of Cornwall, and 
have explored well-nigh every 
estuary and cove on the almost 
Italian southern shore; but I never 
failed to be greatly impressed with 
this line of railway, which prima 
facie inclines you to acquiesce in 
the criticism that Brunel rather 
magnified and invented difficulties 
to delight and display his own 
genius, than was thinking of those 
unfortunate shareholders whose pre- 
sent siate and future prospects are 
of a chilling and cheerless kind. 
You pass through a country of 
streams and woods—streams dyed 
blood-red as if by a prophet’s wand— 
woods where you have certainly not 
much timber thicker than a walking- 
stick, but where the wide expanse 
of plantations make a dense, agree- 
able boskage; but the most remark- 
able feature is that the train leaps, 
as it were, from hill to hill on a 
system and succession of wooden 
bridges and viaducts. The journey 
ap perilous until you have 
gained that familiarity with the line 
which breeds contempt. You are 
not surprised to hear that the rail- 
way is traversed several times daily, 
in order to test thoroughly each 


square inch, and that the Board of 
Trade does not permit the trains to 
travel faster than at the rate of 
some two-and-twenty miles an hour. 
Those deeply-coloured streams you 
find are dyed through mines of 
which, on the eastern part of your 
journey, you only obtain passing 
glimpses; but after you have left 
Truro the country is a-blaze with 
furnace-fires, and you are amid the 
shapeless, ungainly, poverty-stricken 
features of a mining-district, which 
makes the heart sick that 

who work so hard should have their 
lives illumined with s0 little of 
human grace and enjoyment; and 
then once more you are out on a 
pastoral country, and presently 
emerge on as fair a view as mortal 
eye can greet, where the blue waters 
of the sea come up to the very line 
of railway, and the sunlight is on 
the innumerable fishing-boats off 
shore as you enter Penzance, where 
the railway system of England comes 
to a final stop. 

If I were writing about the towns 
of Cornwall I should write lovingly 
and appreciatingly of Penzance, with 
its climate so mild and healthy that 
even Italians have come hither as a 
healthy resort—its pleasant town 
and charming society, so ample in 
all its resources, so abounding in 
its neighbourhood with varied ex- 
cursions. The Cornish towns, it is 
to be observed, all run small, and a 
small town in Cornwall is different 
from a small town anywhere else. 
From any small town on what 
may almost be called the mainland, 
you may wander to any point of the 
compass; but in Cornwall you are 
never very far from either of the two 
seas and that long bleak ridge of hill 
or moor which makes the background 
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of the county. Cornwall has always 
been an exception, as it were, to the 
rest of En ; and although the 
railway is lling and equalizing 
all things, it still retains its insular 
or peninsular character. But still 
some of them are charming towns, 
especially Truro, with its clean, 
broad streets, its noble river, its 
striking country rides; Falmouth, 
with its noble harbour, its pic- 
turesque streets, its crowded, sea- 
faring population; Bodmin, on the 
keen moorland, the county town. 
The number of small towns is con- 
siderable; and before the Reform 
Bill of 1832 Cornwall, it will be re- 
collected, returned as many mem- 
bers as there were in all Scotland ; 
and was, in fact, a moving cause of 
reform legislation. ‘The farm-hold- 
ings throughout the county are 
chiefly small, originating in a sys- 
tem of creating votes. But this 
paper is not concerned with the 
towns of Cornwall, for then it would 
be a case of ’book-writing, not article- 
writing; but with sundry Cornish 
corners, which scribbling tourists 
have almost left untouched—and, 
still more to narrow the subject, I 
shall confine myself to the southern 
side. The more noticeable parts of 
the northern coast, such as Tintagel, 
and ‘the thundering shores of Bude 
and Boss,’ are tolerably familiar to 
the public through its limners by 
pen and pencil. 
I get out at St. Austell, admiring 
he fine tower, but less fine than 
that of Probus, in the same county 
—the two in any other part of the 
world would achieve a universal 
fame—having determined to make 
a journey therefrom by van. I had 
seen the van greatly commended in 
some tourist works, and I was also 
anxious to travel in Cornwall after 
the manner of the Cornish. Well, 
T am very far from denying that the 
van is a quaint and pict ue and 
cheap mode of locomotion; also that 
you visit curious provincial nooks, 
and meet with curious provincial 
people, but it is a very tedious 
mode of travelling, and if the driver 
has a spirit that soars above the 
statutory number of miles, he is 
promyly called up and fined. But 
y way of experiment—very mode- 


rate experiment—it is quite worth 
while to ‘do’ a van once in @ way. 
There are some considerable curi- 
osities of locomotion in Cornwall. 
There is a very singular line of rail- 
way that runs from Bodmin to 
Wadebridge. This last is a curious 
corner; but I don’t know much about 
it beyond the fact that woodcocks 
were selling in the neighbourhood 
last winter at fourpence apiece. 
But the railway is the most primi- 
tive railway conceivable. It was 
the second that was made in this 
country, before the idea of the rail- 
way station, with all its adjuncts, 
rooms, and offices. There is nothing 
covered in at Bodmin. Modern im- 
provements are absolntely un- 
known; and you may witness here 
the earliest notion of a railway, al- 
most as primitive as the notion of 
mail-coaches drawn by engines. 
The trains are almost entirely used 
for the transit of the heaviest mate- 
rials, such as granite; and it is not 
thought worth while to enter the 
trains in ‘ Bradshaw,’ but still pas- 
sengers are carried once a day, I 
think, on alternate days. The dis- 
tance is about seven miles, and the 
time consumed is about an hour 
and a half. We hear of miracles 
of speed, but there are also such 
things as miracles of slowness. The 
driver will stop the train to have a 
crack with an acquaintance. He 
will dismount from the engine to 
drive away @ stray sheep or flock of 
cackling geese. One day the train 
overtook an old woman, or rather 
an old woman overtook the train. 
The driver offered her a lift. She 
thanked him kindly, but said she 
couldn’t that day, as she was in a 
great hurry to sell her eggs. When 
they got into Bodmin, sure enough 
the old lady was in the market 
leisurely driving her honest trade. 
In the darkness the van came 
down the dark, steep, narrow streets 
of the fishing village of Mevagissey. 
A pervading fishy odour, and a peep 
into fish-cellars, showed that we 
were arrived at a great spot of the 
pilchard fishery. Mevagissey is as 
queer a corner as you will see in the 
whole county. The name is a junc- 
tion of its two patron saints, St. 
Mevan and St.Issy. There are a 
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multitude of saints in Cornwall who 
must sorely puzzle the most deeply- 
read ritualist, and who are. undis- 
coverable in the annals of the Bol- 
landists. The pilchard is a wonderful 
boon to the Cornish poor. They 
may often be bought at ten a penny, 
and thus a penny will feed a house- 
hold for a day. They are found 
along the south coast as far as the 
estuary of the Exe (the naturalists 
are mistaken who in their books 
confine them within narrower limits), 
and are very good eating; and 
though not popular beyond the 
western peninsula, are very popular 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
whither they are imported in vast 
quantities. The broken and refuse 
fish are often used for manure. 
The pilchard seine-fishing is the 
most exciting kind of all deep-sea 
fisheries. 1t has often been de- 
seribed, but the tourist ought also 
to endeavour to witness it. Meva- 
gissey, probably owing to its dirt, 
was once decimated by the cholera. 
Like the Phocans of old, the de- 
spairing sailors took to their boats 
and sought a refuge elsewhere, 
within the friendly haven of Fowey. 
I was bound to a point beyond Me- 
vagissey, but I was unable to post, 
as the chaise in which the place re- 
joiced had -not yet come home. In 
vain I tried to bribe some of the 
natives to accompany me and carry 
my ‘traps’ to their destination, The 
idea of a night’s walk across cocntry 
was apparently one that had never 
hitherto suggested itself to the local 
imagination. I was told that none 
of the natives would venture out in 
the dark; and after a time I was 
obliged to desist, finding that such 
was really the case. ‘The Cornish 
peasantry, singularly intelligent, 
well-mannered, observant, and civil- 
spoken, are, as a class, strongly 
superstitious. They have almost as 
elaborate a system of myths and 
fables connected with their topo- 
graphy as was evolved by the Hel- 
lenic mind, only their superstitions 
are by no means so graceful. After 
a long delay the wished-for chaise 
was at last obtained, and I was soon 
within hospitable doors. Let me 
here gratefully say that there is un- 
bounded and almost oriental hospi- 
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tality in Cornwall, as I have most 
pleasant reason to testify. 
My good host was famous for his 
dinners and wines. Hospitality in 
Cornwall, as I sometimes fancy, is of 
a somewhat stately character, as if 
to make certain that distance from 
town should in no wise deteriorate 
the quality of ceremonial, I was 
speaking at dinner about Wesley- 
anism, which is the established re- 
ligion of Cornwall, when a sign from 
my host's son warned me off the 
topic. I afterwards understood that 
the highly respectable butler who 
Was pouring out my wine was, in 
point of fact, a Methodist minister. 
* You will find that there is a great 
deal of good wine in Cornwall,’ re- 
marked my host. ‘ In former dajs 
the packets used to run into Fal- 
mouth, and there was a good under- 
standing between their captains and 
the country gentry. At that time 
pilots sometimes made their two 
thousand a-year. The Portuguese 
ambassador was once detained here 
for some weeks by contrary winds, 
and received a great deal of hospi- 
tality from the gentry. He was 
anxious to be allowed to be of use 
to them, and promised that he would 
send over some of the best genuine 
ort wine. It was a splendid wine, 
ut thick and dark as ink on its 
first arrival. My friend who got it, 
gave a couple of small casks to his 
butler, when he retired from bis 
service and set up an inn; on the 
strength of which, by a process of 
judicious mixture, he sold port wine 
ever afterwards. I will now give 
you,’ continued my Amphitryon, ‘ a 
glass of sack. I have got alittle of 
it, and believe it to be the veritable 
kind of sack which Falstaff drank at 
Dame Quickly’s. On this and on 
other occasions I made further in- 
quiries about the fisheries. I found 
that very fine cod was often to be 
bought near the coast at a penny 
pound, but the supply of fish is not 
to be depended on. I have dined at 
remote country houses in Cornwall, 
the grounds of which were washed 
by the sea, and yet the fish had come 
down all the way from London. One 
could almost realize the feelings of 
Vattel, the Chantilly cook, who de- 
stroyed himself because the fish bad 
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not arrived in time, I observed a 
statement in the ‘Times,’ the other 
day, to the effect that the lobster, 
which in the West-end is sold for 
three shillings, can be bought in 
Cornwall for threepence, This is 
certainly not my experience. It is 
hard to procure shell-fish on this 
coast, as they are contracted for by 
the dealers for the London and the 
great provincial markets. When 
they are to be sold, the prices do not 
much differ from the London prices. 
I am told the dealers contract to 
pay threepence for every lobster deli- 
vered, whether large or small, which 
may explain the statement. An in- 
dustrious Cornish fisherman can 
subsist very respectably, but he has 
to work hard, and has many disap- 
pointments. I once accompanied 
three men, who had a seine net, for 
the whole of a long afternoon, and 
they sold me their entire haul, 
which was slight enough, for 
eighteenpence. 

Lostwithiel is a very judicious 
place to stop at for the purpose of 
exploring curious corners. I cannot 
say much for the accommodation. I 
was directed to what I was told was 
the best inn, but I slept ina room with 
a window broken, and was obliged to 
send my spoilt breakfast away almost 
untasted. According toa pretty de- 
rivation, which of course is most un- 
certain, the name of the town means 
‘lost within the hills,’ which easily 
describes the little town which lies 
in a depressed basin, of which the 
sides are formed by surrounding 
hills, Ata short distance from the 
town, by a very pretty walk, are 
the ivied ruins of the moated castle 
of Restormel. If you are in ever 
such a hurry, you ought to stop at 
Lostwithiel for Restormel, and go 
on by the next train. There is a 
mine close by, which the Queen 
visited when she was in Cornwall. 
Near here also is Landydrock House, 
which has a name of its own in the 
parliamentary wars. I should here 
say that some portions of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s ‘History’ was to be ad- 
vantageously studied while travel- 
ling through Cornwall. ‘ Landy- 

rock,’ says the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view,’ ‘stands almost untouched, as 
if it had been buried alive since the 


days of the Puritans. ‘Ihe library 
. + .« Stands on the old shelves of 
the long gallery, as if its Roundhead 
purchasers had been using it only 
yesterday . . 

large part 

bitter MS. marginal note against 
prelacy and popery.’ Boconnoc is 
also best visited from Lostwithiel. 
There are more beautiful domains 
in Cornwall, more especially on the 
seaboard, but Boconnoc is certainly 
the finest park in the country, the 
only park, I fancy, where there is 
really fine timber to be found. 
There is a lawn of a hundred acres 
traversed by a carriage road of six 
miles. It is a great place for crick- 
eting, and the ‘Ladies’ Day’ at 
Boconnoc is a festival not to be de- 
spised. Mr. Fortescue, on the death of 
Lady Grenville, lately came into this 
property, and also the beautiful do- 
main of Dropmore, near Maidenhead. 
When I lately visited Dropmore, 
the gardener, a very well-known in- 
dividual, told me that the Queen 
had lately been over, and had owned 
that there were things at Dropmore 
which were not to be found at Frog- 
more, ‘There are especially some 
fine specimens of the Araucaria, 
which the country people abbreviate 
into the ‘ rory-cory.’ 

At Lostwithiel you pass over a 
bridge spanned across the thin in- 
fant stream of the Fowey. Just be- 
fore visiting it I had heard a man 
tried at in, for an attempt at 
seif-murder by throwing himself 
into the stream. The jury acquitted 
him; and, as the water could ly 
have come over his knees, I was not 
surprised at the verdict, At the 
same time an acquittal does not 
stand for much in Cornwall, at least 
in former days. As among the 
Welsh, so the Cornish juries have 
an extreme repugnance to convict, 
and are only being educated into 
the notion of administering even 
justice ‘ between our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen and the prisoner at the 
bar.’ From Lostwithiel you ought 
to descend the river. I tooka route, 
which by this time is probably for 
ever closed to the pedestrian, on the 
right side of the river, where «a 
railway is to run. Though consi- 
derable progress had been, made 
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with the Tine at the time of my visit, 
the works had been entitely aban- 
doned for the time being. All was 
silent except the lap of the tiny 
waves. Once a leveret dashed by; 
once I heard the deep baying of 
hounds ; otherwise my walk on the 
deserted line, only se ted from 
the tidal river by the thick trees on 
its brink, is to be remembered for 
nee ere A peasant 
told me that he had just seen a fine 
salmon cast up on the shore, bit by 
an otter. It is an iniquitous cir- 
cumstance that the Fowey is closed 
to fishermen while the abounding 
salmon is in season, and is only open 
when salmon in this part of the 
world is out of season. Let us hope 
that Mr. Walpole, jun., and Mr. 
Frank Buckland will redress this 
mischievous state of things. It is 
very interesting to notice the gradual 
expansion of the Fowey from a mere 
river into an arm of the sea. Here, 
near one side, is the quaint little 
church of St. Winnow. ‘Two ro- 
mantic inlets run up into the coun- 
try—glassy inlets, inviting explora- 
tion and suggestive of pic-nics, hints 
which were not altogether lost on 
the present writer. Then you are 
upon the deep broad estuary of the 
river: on the other side is the 
closely-packed little town, too 
closely packed to be wholesome, and 
suggestive of cholera in the future, 
crowned by the palace-like abode of 
its a and the other side occu- 
pied by the village of Polruan. On 
each side are the ruins of square 
forts, and an iron chain, recently 
discovered, once connected them as 
a river barrier. 

There are curious social differ- 
ences between Fowey and Polruan. 
The one illustrates the aristocratic, 
the other the democratical prin- 
ciple. Fowey and its neighbour- 
hood are much and advantageously 
under the influence of squires and 
Jandowners. The Polruanites pride 
themselves on their sturdy inde- 
pendence. They have little inter- 
course comparatively, little either 
of marrying or giving in marriage 
with the Foweyites over the water. 
They troop away on Sundays to their 
far-off parish church, built in a lone 
and altogether deserted neighbour- 


hood. Once the Fowey town-crier 
came over in state; but despite the 
majesty of his office, the Polruan- 
ites treated him derisively, and sent 
him adrift in a boat, as a mark of 
ignominy and an assertion of au- 
tonomy. When you have crossed 
over from Fowey to Polruan by 
either of the two ferries, the East 
Cornwall coast is before you; to ex- 
plore its environs, however, you 
should at least go as far as Pol- 
perro, a fishing-village with a rude 
pier, nestling, as it were, in a fissure 
of dark slate rocks. A truly primi- 
tive place is this: a quaint scene is 
the fish sale which I witnessed in 
the afternoon; and a row ensuing 
among the fishermen, as is often the 
case, one man in the heat of passion 
accused another of fishing on a 
Sunday, which, I was glad to see, 
was looked upon as a heinous 
offence by the simple community. 
Mr. Couch, one of our most eminent 
naturalists, lives here, and his cu- 
rious museum of skeleton and 
stuffed fishes ought to be investi- 
gated. He discovered beneath the 
cliffs here some fossils (ichthyolites), 
now scientifically —S * Pol- 
perro sponges.” ing east- 
ward sora to Looe, with its 
town built on both sides the river, 
and formerly the two half-towns re- 
turned together four members. In 
West Looe there is a pretty chapel, 
which, until saved from desecration, 
served as a town-hall and as a 
theatre for strolling actors. There 
is an inlet above the bridge here, of 
which ‘Murray’ says that it ‘ fur- 
nishes haps the most beautiful 
scene of the kind in Cornwall—the 
shelving hills being steep and lofty, 
and literally covered with trees from 
the water's edge to the summit.’ 
Then you get into Whitesand Bay, 
so called from the whiteness of its 
rand; but the beantiful shore has 
been fraught with much disaster to 
vessels. You tread along the bay 
by a long line of semicircular cliffs 
to Ram Head, whence you are soon 
in the safe anchorage of Cawsand 
Bay, beneath the overhanging woods 
of Mount Edgcumbe. 

Fowey is exceedingly like Dart~ 
mouth, in Devonshire: it is difficult 
to award the supremacy in respect 
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of natural strength and beauty. 
Like Dartmouth, it sent out ships 
tothe Holy Land in the time of the 
Crusades. We have to add that 
in the time of Edward IV., on a 
charge of piracy, their vessels were 
taken from the Foweyites and given 
to the people of Dartmouth. It is 
enormously fallen off since the time of 
Edward IIL, when Fowey provided 
the second largest armament in the 
kingdom towards the blockade of 
Calais. An obelisk of Luxylian 
granite by the waterside commemo- 
rates the landing of the Queen and 
Prince Albert here in 1846. This 
same granite furnished the sarco- 
phagus for the Duke of Wellington. 
The great sight of Fowey is Place 
a meaning palace—a 
title which the edifice well deserves. 


Dr. Treffry, who inherited the pro- 
perty from his cousin, the famous 
J. T. Treffry, and who entertained 
the Prince of Wales here, is still 
carrying on the works commenced 
by his predecessor, more especially 
a splendid porphyry hall. 
Mr. Treffry 


The late 
was one of the most 
extraordinary men that ever lived, 
and it is to be regretted that no 
regular biography of iim has ap- 
His paternal name was 

Austin, but he took the name of 
Treffry when he became the repre- 
sentative of that ancient family, 
which had done good service to the 
state in its day. Mr. Treffry was 
an eceentric man, and many stories 
are told in the neighbourhood of his 
eccentricity: he did not, indeed, go 
to church, for he was preached at 
by the parson, but he had a strong 
sense of religion; he was a good 
man and a just, one who looked well 
to the interests of his men and the 
morals of his maidens. Mr. Treffry 
had a perfect. genius for business, 
and projected and carried on great 
pants works, such as are generally 
eft to communities and govern- 
ments, and are rarely essayed by 
private enterprise. He owned vast 
mines, built two harbours and a 
breakwater, laid out a railway, was 
& large farmer, was a large ship- 
owner, and built what was, in its 
time, before the railway, perbaps 
the greatest wonder of the Cornish 
world—a fine granite viaduct, to- 
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wards the head of the valley of 
Carmears, which should be explored, 
as, perhaps, the most romantic valley 
in all Cornwall. He would some- 
times pay in a week thousands to 
the thousands he employed, and 
was sometimes utterly in doubt 
whether he was a millionaire or in 
debt. Just outside Fowey is the 
pretty marine villa of Point Nep- 
tune, belonging to Mr. Rashleigh, of 
Menabilly. The view from its ter- 
race is superb, looking in one direc- 
tion towards the haven, and in the 
other towards the open sea. ‘ Mur- 
rays Handbook’ unaccountably 
over this edifice, which is 
well worthy of attention, and whose 
allegorical title has been quaintly ob- 
served in details. Menabilly is the 
well-known seat of the Rashleighs. 
It is situated on a jutting peninsula, 
and its terraced walks slope down 
to a tiny bay, that almost washes a 
keeper’s cottage. Near this is a 
beautiful grotto, which had a famous 
collection of minerals, which, I be- 
lieve, has since been sold. Re- 
turning to Fowey through one of 
the Menabilly gates, you observe the 
romantic and deep-sunken village 
of Polkerris, a fishing cove of that 
wild character which recalls the pe- 
culiar touches of Salvator Rosa. 


At this point I will venture to 
tell a little narrative, suggested by a 
Cornish corner at Christmas, The 
leading circumstances of the story 
are true enough; but as I did not 
take notes at the time, I cannot 
vouch for all the details. In work- 
ing through a very interesting part 
of the country, far away from the 
district we have been discussing, I 
found myself peremptorily directed 
by my ‘ Murray’—to whom I render 
a servile obedience—to see a certain 
house, with its grounds, whose 
pues were highly celebrated. The 
yeauty of the place was indeed very 
great: among the various show- 
houses, the recollection of this one 
stands out with peculiar distinct- 
ness. The house was sumptuously 
decorated; the paintings were by 
great masters; there was a large 
Correggio, I remember, which was 
peculiarly imposing. The glades, 
that in beautiful vistas opened upon 
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the sea, that seemed to crown the 
hollows; the caves, grots, arbours, 
temples, pieces of water; the con- 
servatories, the meadow-like lawn, 
the mile of wall-fruit—all made up a 
picture of that sumptuous affluence 
which is witnessed oftener in Eng- 
land than in any other country of 
the world, but was witnessed in its 
highest fection here. I was not 
surprised to hear that the owner of 
this #rare domain had returned his 
income for the previous year at sixty 
thousand pounds. I was told a 
curious personal history respecting 
him. Many years ago he had been 
a miner in the west country. Those 
were the days in which the mining 
interest in the west country was 
prosperous. The adventurers, a3 
they are called, worked hard, and 
made large earnings. You should 
study the lives of Watt and Boul- 
ton to understand the Cornish ad- 
venturers. As a rule, the large 
earnings were spent well: as a rule, 
& man would buy his own plot of 
ground, and build his own house, 
and subscribe liberally towards the 
chapel and school, and would give 
self-denyingly towards the sustenta- 
tion of the minister, who would give 
him the kind of doctrine which he 
liked, hot and strong. These palmy 
days of mining are now over, at 
least for the present, and it is indeed 
earnestly to be hoped that they will 
speedily return. Anything more sad 
and deplorable than the present 
condition of the mining population 
of Cornwall cannot be conceived; 
and those who would do good to a 
deserving class cannot do better 
than look in this direction, There 
Was One man who, when the mining 
interest began to fail, discerned 
clearly that he had better betake 
himself to some better market for 
labour. He had some little capital, 
ludicrously trifling in the eyes of 
capitalists, but also skill, intelli- 
gence, a stout heart, and steady 
goa ore ye He was engaged to 

married to a girl of his own class, 


probably one of the mining girls 
who so numerously belong to Corn- 
wall; but wishing her good-bye till 
happier days, he left England, and 
went off to South America, whose 
rich mines were once sufficient to 
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fire every imagination, but. which, 
practically speaking, in the present 
may be worked unprofitably, 


ay, 
* and cost infinite disappointment and 


loss. If our adventurer had visions 
of Potosi and Golconda before him, 
he was doomed to be undeceived. 
He laboured as unsuccessfully in 
Peru as he had ever done in Corn- 
wall. At last, when he was.at work 
in the mountains, at the time when 
things seemed at the darkest, worst, 
and altogether hopeless, he suddenly 
hit upon a vein of the richest silver. 

Soon time passed away, and it was 
Christmas Eve in the old country. 
That blessed eve, that wakes into 
brilliancy so many festal lamps, stole 
dark and dun over an ugly, bleak, 
bare mining district. On one side 
of the rough highway was a deserted 
mine, into which the water had found 
its way, and now, many a fathom 
deep, lay in its grim, still blackness. 
The river ran close by, almost blood- 
red from the copper mine further on 
in the gorge of hills, all its trout and 
salmon long slain by the poisoned 
water. There is the familiar shaft, 
there the huge unshapely mounds, 
there the wooden trench that leads 
the water along to the wheel—all 
the ordinary phenomena of the 
mining district. At a wayside cot- 
tage a little family group were as- 
sembled. They had left off work 
early ; and indeed they would have 
been willing enough to have worked 
late, Christmas Eve though it was, 
for work was slack enough, and the 
best men were only working half 
time. So they sat together in the 
twilight, heaping up the peat and 
wood, that threw a ruddy blaze 
throngh the cabin; for, happily, 
peat and wood were easily to be ob- 
tained. They talked and thought 
of friends; and the tall girl in the 
corner, dark and intelligent-looking, 
was doubtless thinking of the lover 
who had now gone for years to 
South America, to see if he could 
gather together what might suffice 
to make them a little home. Pre- 
sently a well-remembered figure 
stood at the threshold, and the girl 
flew to the arms of her betrothed, to 
whom, in absence and silence, she 
had been faithful for years. Richard 
did not scem to have gathered much 
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moss by the rolling . He 
sat age os by Ses 5 ty old 
mining clothes, bronzed years 
of exposure, and tired with the 
long trudge he bad made with his 
‘ changes’ in his knapsack. Beyond 
heartfelt delight it was very little 
that the girl and her parents could 
do to testify their welcome; and as 
Richard did not volunteer to in- 
crease the slender store, it was only 
too evident to them that he had re- 
turned empty-handed. That, how- 
ever, did not make the least differ- 
ence to their honest hearts. The 
wayfarer was more anxious to hear 
their story than to tell his own— 
anxious, most of all, to know whether 
his love had remained true to him 
during that weary absence, or had 
found another mate, or—as must 
always be a subject of anxiety during 
a long absence—had been called 
away from earth. I think he was 
very soon satisfied on the point of 
her constancy. Late at night he took 
his farewell, and went off to some 
place hard by, and took the parcel 
of his ‘changes’ with him. The 
next morning his Ellen could hardly 
believe her eyes. In the west coun- 
try it is often a marvellous change 
from the workday to the Sunday 
attire. But no change was so mar- 
vellous as that this Christmas morn. 
For her lover was not the casual 
gentleman of Sunday or holiday, 
but such as the parson or squire, 
with real cloth, real gold, every ap- 
pearance of the thorough knowledge 
and enjoyment of affluence. Then 
Richard showed all the treasures he 
had got, the gold and notes and 
cheque-book and parchments, and 
told how suddenly and marvel- 
lously he had been blessed with 
vast wealth; how the prettiest 
estate in that part of the country 
had been put up for sale owing to 
the silliness and extravagance of its 
former r, and how he had 
bought it, and would make his con- 
stant love the lady of the domain, 
and would always care for and tend 
her parents. Now, would not this al- 
most doasaromance? Yet it issub- 
stantially true, and told of a worthy 
man who has now passed away. 


My experience in Cornwall was not 
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without that which was once com- 
mon enough in Cornish history, but 
yet is not often witnessed by Cornish- 
men themselves—a double wreck. 
The fierce gales at the end of No- 
vember, 1865, will be recollected. 
The hurricane swept with terrific 
fury, shattering windows and dis- 
mantling roofs. The storm was very 
severe in London; but 1 can say, from 
the personal experience of others and 
my own, that nothing for years had 
been known like it in the western 
part of the Channel. Between the 
modern harbour of Par, constructed 
by the late Mr. Treffry, and the an- 
cient harbour of Fowey, a little bay 
runs up into Tywandreath parish. 
The tendency of the water is here 
to recede, and within recent years 
sandbanks have been deposited, 
which have been reclaimed for pur- 

of cultivation. The further 
end of the bay, then, is choked with 
sand; but one side is very rocky, 
and in a sheltered coye on the Pol- 
kerris side is, very happily, a station 
for a life-boat. Nothing was more 
brilliantly mocking in this hurricane 
than the wild sunbeams which ever 
and anon ‘strike along the world.’ 
On one of the nights of the gale the 
whole village where I was staying 
was thrown into a ferment by the 
news that two vessels were labour- 
ing off shore. It was soon ascer- 
tained that one was wrecked, and 
the other momentarily expecting the 
same fate. On Sunday morning 
there was a very small congregation 
in church, for the pious Cornishmen 
had gone ‘ wrecking’— using the 
word in its milder sense of viewing 
the wreck. That Sunday afternoon 
the weather was fine, and the whole 
country-side had gathered to the 
beach. We were told that the life- 
boat had put off through the surge, 
and had succeeded in rescuing the 
crew of one of the vessels, sixteen in 
number. In the case of the other 
vessel things were not so fortunate. 
I heard of one very remarkable 
escape. A sailor tied one part of a 
rope round himself, and one part 
round a favourite cat. Several times, 
when he would have been lost, he 
was saved by the rope tied round 
the cat's neck. One of the vessels 
was a total wreck, and in a few days 
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the other was reduced to the same 
state. I had never before realized 
the full force of the expression, 
‘wreck and ruin.’ Far off, almost 
at low-water mark, lay the keel of 
the vessel, the bottom, with the 
slightest ible skeleton of the 
sides. over the area of the 
sands of the bay were scattered 
remnants of the wreck. Here was 
the capstan; there many beams; 
here a great heap of spars, timber 
and iron, about to be carted off as 
salvage. Every now and then you 
discerned what seemd to be banks 
of shining gold. On approaching 
them the appearance, I found, was 
caused by masses of Indian corn, of 
which the cargo had consisted. The 
coast lations were very 
strict, and no attempt was made to 
plunder; but for a long time after 
the sand, where the decomposed 
in lay, was a favourite manure. 
Tom various inquiries I made, I 
was satisfied that the old ‘ wrecking’ 
habits of the Cornishmen were not 
atall exaggerated. It wasa favourite 
plan to drive a donkey along a cliff, 
with a lantern at its tail, and one 
leg tied up. This gave the wretched 
mariners a delusive idea of the light 
of a lighthouse. It was the nightly 
aspiration of children that they might 
have a wreck before morning; and 
alegend is related of a parson who 
announced a wreck to his congrega- 


tion, and implored them to give him . 


time to change his garb, that they 
might all start fair. 

I have noted many Cornish cor- 
ners which I cannot include within 
this present paper. ‘There is St. 
Neot’s, with its many windows filled 
with ancient stained glass recording 
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the adventures of the blessed saint 
and the miraculous fish on which 
he fed. Then there is the village 
with the loggan which Lieutenant 
Goldsmith pulled down; and as it 
destroyed the attraction of the place 
it was afterwards called ‘Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village.’ Helston is. the 
key to the wonderful Lizard coun- 
try ; and though I should keep clear 
of this, as so often described, yet 
the fine Looe Pool, like the Slapton 
Sands, only kept clear from the sea 
by a bar of sand, and the quaint 
custom of ‘Flurry Day, ought to 
be described. Falmouth, with tho 
pretty places belonging to the Fox 
family, would well repay description. 
There were some interesting notices 
of it to be found in Carlyle’s ‘ Life 
of Sterling.’ Above all, the beauties 
of the Truro river, especially at that 
point where the Fal falls into it, 
and those tortuous inlets, where, as 
an old writer truly says, a hundred 
vessels might lie hid, and not one 
see = mast of another. I have 
noticed various pict ue corners 
on bay, or aa ane shore, 
which nearer great towns would be 
gay with villas and gardens, but 
which now, except to some loving 
and observant few, are unknown in 
their sequestered loneliness. I had 
intended to have drawn attention 
at length to one or two of a more 
remarkable character, but have been 
earnestly dissuaded not to run a 
chance of desecrating such places 
into common sights, but to leave 
these corners for their original dis- 
coverers until they are gradually 
displaced by invading tourists. 
Here, then, I pause. 





WHY HE CHANGED HIS ROOMS, 
A Cambritge Sensation. 


WASa Trinity man in my second 

year, that delicious time when 
we rest on our oars and drift lazily 
down the merry current of college 
life; the little go just over, the 
degree sufficiently distant, and all 
one’s thoughts intent upon enjoying 
the May term. The May term, 
that Elysium of university days, 


that time to which overworked 
curates and underworked i x 
the Competition Wallah in his reek- 
ing cutcherry, and the young mem- 
ber in his scarcely more odoriferous 
committee-room, alike look back as 
the ‘jolliest time in a fellow’s life.’ 
The ten-o’clock breakfasts (oh! 
those eu/s 4! Aurore!), the pale ale 
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and rosy faces, the skies unclouded, 
the streets clouded with muslin, 
the—in fact the whole thing, for I 
must hasten on to my story, comes 
once and lives for ever. I had 
rooms in the old court, on the 


t even snugness, 
their new tenant, 
Home, did mot seem inclined to add 
comfort of their 


‘Through Old Gourt and New Court wherever 
one roams, 
Be it ever-soaeetly, there’s no place like Home’s.’ 


And poor Home himself! well, he 
is doing good I believe now among 
the aborigines of some Yorkshire 
colliery district; but to see him 
then! Why, the most ruffianly 
navvy would not have dreamt of 
‘eaving ‘arf a brick’ at him: the 
smallest fragment of one would 
have floored him. As narrow as he 
was long, his face perfectly expres- 
sionless, his clothes as ill-cut as his 
features, his voice weak and his in- 
tellect apparently weaker, he lived 
but for one thing, and that was— 
his bassoon. Shall I ever forget 
how, the first evening that brought 
him to ‘[rinity, our mutual friend 
the bed-maker rushed wildly into 
my rooms, where Speers and I were 
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intently brewing a bowl of ‘bishop,’ 
and adjured us to hasten to the aid 
of ‘poor Mr. ‘Ome, which I ‘ave 
just a bin and opened his door, sir, 
and there was he, sir, fallen on the 
floor with a piece of brass stuck 
right through his throat, sir, which 
his groans, gentlemen, would break 
your ‘earts.” And sure enough, 
when, our chatter hushed, through 
the wall next his room did come a 
wild, unearthly sound as of a human 
being in agony inarticulate. We 
went, we saw (in fact we saw it all 
only too plain), we resolved to con- 
quer. hat night our plan was 
laid; over that memorable brew of 
bishop the plot was concocted, and 
here it is. Our first step next 
morning was to ascertain the exact 
position of the bed’s head of our 
unlucky neighbour, which proved 
to be a spot in the wall of an inner 
sitting-room which I seldom used 
and had barely furnished. Next we 
procured a small iron target, which 
was carefully screwed into the wall 
at the spot ascertained; and then 
with a saloon-pistol of Tom’s the 


scheme was complete. That even- 
ang, from seven o'clock to ten, with 
searcely any intermission, the drone 
of the bassoon made night hideous ; 


and if I had any compunction about 
the meditated p ot before, it vanished 
under the influence of those weird 
strains. As St. Mary’s matchless 
chimes tolled out the hour of twelve, 
Speers, who had undertaken this 
part of the affair, retired into the 
inner room and locked the 
door behind him. In a minute I 
heard the ring of the little bullet on 
the and wondered how it 
sounded to a man whose head was 
only an inch from the place hit. 
An interval of a moment or so, then 
crack! again, and so on for ten or 
fifteen minutes. Suddenly a door 
burst open, a hurried step scuffled 
towards my room, and a frantic 
knock rattled on my panels. ‘Come 
in, old boy!’ I shouted; ‘how are 
your knuckles? Holloa! I beg par- 
don,’ as the white face and trem- 


bling figure of Home os in 
the doorway. Was he frightened. or 
enraged? ‘Beg pardon, I was ex- 
pecting Speers. Glad you’ve dropped 
in, though,’ I added, replacing my 
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weed between my lips: ‘make your- 
self at home, pray. I’ve been listen- 
ing to your— ipe is it?—all the 
evening; quite missed it when you 
stopped. Have a weed? No? some 
bishop, then? Waita moment; I'll 
get you a glass.’ 

As I rose, my friend, who siill 
stood staring with a mystified ex- 
pression on his face, seemed to re- 
cover speech. 

‘I—I—really, sir, you must ex- 
cuse me; but supposing that my 
bedroom and yours lay somewhere 
near together, I came to inquire the 
—er—meaning of the extraordinary 
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and then after a night or two off 
you go. Too bad, by Jove! I'm 
sorry for you, deuced sorry.’ 

‘But what—what, sir, is 
meaning of—of all this? I—you 
puzzle me; I don’t follow you; 
with the exception of that horrid 
noise of which I came to complain, 
and which I must really request 
you to——’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ I replied, calmly, 
‘sit down a moment, and I will ex- 
plain it all to you; but first let me 
stipulate that should my disclosures 
determine you to leave the rooms, 
as alas! so many have been com- 


the 
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sounds that disturb my rest, and 
that proceeded from from—er—this direc- 
tion.’ 

Instantly I assumed a serious ex- 
pression (I need hardly say that 
Tom's eer, was quiet as soon as he 

ome’s entry), and looking 
ey at him, I asked, mysteriously, 
‘What, you have heard it, have 
you? and already? It’s a con- 
founded shame of old Leveson put- 
ting any one into that room; always 
the same; the trouble and expense 
of fitting it up—and I’m told that 
you’ve made it most uncommon 
snug—the settling in and all that, 





pelled to do before you, you will 
not mention them to your tutor, 
who might consider me officious for 
volunteering the statement.’ 
Ran promising implicit se- 
= Home bent forward to 
catch low tone in which I pro- 


4 “*vgome fifty years ago your rooms 
and mine were tenanted by two men 
who were unfortunate enough to be 
in love with the same lady. Jea- 
lousy, hatred, murder, were the 
result. They fought a duel in the 
Old Court here one morning before 
chapel, and your predecessur shot 
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mine through the lungs, _He was 
brought up to his rooms to die, and 
his last act, as he lay on the other 
side of yonder door, which has never 
been unlocked since his body was 
carried out of it, was to call for a 


first thing in the morning; and oh! 
tis shameful, shameful, sir. I thank 
you for your candour; I shall be 
very sorry to lose so good a neigh- 
bour’"—I bowed—‘but if I slee 
another night in Trinity may 
bo.” 


‘Haunted!’ said I, ‘is that it? 
but don’t act rashly, you know; 
you could easily get other rooms 
here. Leveson——’ 

‘Don’t mention him, sir,’ he re- 
torted; ‘I that I am not at 
liberty to make public what you 
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sank back and died, just as tno 
clocks chimed idnight. But, 
through that night the watchers 
swore that the pistol-shots con- 
tinued, and so they have ever since: 
you heard them to-night’ I paused, 
for I saw that my work was done : 
the plot had answered. 

* How dare the tutor send me to 
such a place?’ he exclaimed, warm- 
ing into a vehemence that sat 
strangely on him. ‘Tl see him the 
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have told me; but I have a cousin 
at St. Catherine’s; he wished me to 
go there; I wish I had; I will to- 
morrow. An excellent mas, sir, 
and such a cornet-player!’ 

‘My dear fellow, I replied, with 
enthusiasm, ‘if I have a pleasure in 
life it’s music. I shall miss your 
bagpi bassoon is it?—oh! more 
than Tom say; but my sorrow will 
be lessened if you will allow me to 
hope for an invitation some day to 
music, muffs, and muffins at your 
Suture rooms.” 

2k 
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‘Sir, said Home, as he grasped 
my hand, ‘you do me proud. Good- 
night, sir.’ 

* Good-night,’ said I: ‘remember, 
not a word | of this to Leveson or 
your cousin.’ 

I will not dwell upon the mutual 
gratuiations which Speers and I ex- 
changed as soon as the door had 
closed upon our friend. I only know 
that the ‘bishop’ seemed positively 
beatified, and my humble Lopez as 
fragrant as Hudson’s Prince of 
Wales. We took it in turn to keep 
up a little more firing, a few stray 
shots, till the summer daybreak ; 
and when we met next morning at 
breakfast, about twelve, were of 
course astonished by our bed- 
maker’s news, that ‘Mr. ’Ome ’ad 
bin an packed up heverythink last 
night which small his baggage was, 
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and looking as if he had seen ghost- 
esses’—(‘the feminine variety, | 
resume, observed Tom, ‘and a 
euced sight worse to see than the 
Ghosts, no doubt’)—* but indeed she 

id hear say Ho the gentleman 
had come to the wrong college by 
mistake.’ 

* Ah,’ said I, carelessly, “he said 
last night he thought of going to 
“ Catt’s.” = 

‘Not to the dogs, at any rate, Ict 
us hope,’ said Tom. 

And let us also hope, I may add 
now that my tale is done, that if 
Home ever reads it he will forgive 
the plot that made him change his 
rooms. 

R. F. W. 


* The\pétmame by which St, Catherive 
is known toumndergraduates. 





THE QUEEN OF THE BALL. 


HE is Queen of the evening, Queen of us all, 
And we blind slaves fall at her fest. 


‘I will” saith ep 
For the Medes and 


lo! “tis Jaw 
meat. 


In a shower of feathery, clonély lace, 
Festooned o’er a robe of rose, 

She is sailing along, and the human tile 
Of worshippers round her flows. 


What heedeth she? "Tis a matterwfeourse ; 


Doth the Rose 


mot know she isdair? 


And the jewelsiglitter with double pride 
chestnut hair. 


Enthroned on her 


Circe, Lalage, Juno, all 


Fused inte a gloriousone; 
She is Queen of the lesser sovereignties:— 


Do the stars not hide from the sun? 


A heliotrope from her bouquet falls; 
*Tis only Her Highness’ wile, 

That a hundred lovers may strive for the prize, 
And the one be paid with a smile. 


See! she adjusts her diamond spray, 
With a feigned, unconscious grace; 

It is studied, every chapter and verse, 
For the attitude suits her face. 


Yet what a peerless beauty is she, 
As her long, dark lashes veil 

The melting black of her ———— eyes, 
And she turns from red to pale! 
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Listening now, with a real jo 
To the old, old story, told 


y; 


"Mid the crash of music, the glitter of light, 
Of flowers, and jewels, and gold. 

Ah, well! "Tis better to rule one heart, 
To live in one love alone, 

Than to play o’er dozens the tyrant’s part, 
And to sit on a ball-room throne. 





THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 
By a PERIPATETIO. 


Booxs or TRAVEL. 


E have a wonderful variety of 
works of travel, rnnning the 
whole gamut from a Voyage round 
the World to a Voyage round my 
Room. When once a man has got a 
reputation for travelling, he is ex- 
pected to continue to travel—or, at 
all events, to write books of travel. 
M. de Chaillu was certainly a great 
traveller—a very gorilla of travellers 
—but his journey to Ashango Land 
does not recount much beyond the 
fact that he went there—and back 
again. Mr. Ellis once wrote a very 
good work about Madagascar—there 
have been several works about Ma- 
dagascar lately, but he remains 
facile princeps on the subject; and 
he accordingly gives us ‘Meda- 
gascar Revisited,’ not at all a bad 
work, but still an example of harp- 
ing upon a popular string. But the 
calmest member of society is a Mr. 
Musgrave, who takes a month’s holi- 
day in France, and thereupon manu- 
factures a two-volume work on 
that month’s rambles. The present 
peripatetic writer takes his three 
months’ ramble in the year, but 
the notion of manufacturing half a 
dozen volumes out of them has not 
occurred to his fervid imagination. 
Only a travel-reading public would 
stand that sort of thing. But the 
literature of travel is always a 
favourite kind of literature. Strong- 
i people who do not care 
for fiction, or weak-minded people 
who object to fiction, affect travels 
greatly. Moreover, the restless 
activity of the Anglo-Saxon race 
desiderates travels, as an appro- 
priate pabulum whereby to beguile 


such leisure time as is not taken up 
by travelling. 

Another important work of travel 
is Sir Samuel Baker’s ‘ Nile Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia.’ Of course this 
is not the result of any additional 
travel since Sir Samuel issued his 
important work, but it occupies 
large and important ground which 
he left untouched in the ‘Nile 
Sources.’ But Sir Samuel also illus- 
trates our remarks on travellers 
travelling in the same track: it was 
probably thought that the mention 
of Abyssinia on the title-page would 
be especially suitable for the present 
time. The information given about 
Abyssinia is, however, disappoint- 
ingly scanty. It is to be noted that 
perhaps the best work on the sub- 
ject of Abyssinia is that by the two 
Frenchmen, Ferret and Galinier, 
who visited and explored the 
country in the year 1840, by direc- 
tion of the French Minister for War, 
Marshal Soult. The general nature 
of the country is now fully well 
understood. lt is not an accurate 
description to say that it is a table- 
land. It is, in the highest degree, a 
mountainous country, the ranges of 
mountains reaching nearly as great 
a height as the Alpine ranges, with 
snowy, icy peaks. The river-beds 
run in extraordinarily deep valleys, 
some 3000 feet below the plateau. 
It is the peculiarity of all the Abys- 
sinian rivers, that they rise and fall 
suddenly. By the sides of the rivers 
there is abundance of rich prairie 
grass, with jungle, where the lion 
and elephant have their haunts. As 
the land rises into terraces, the 
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wood gives place to the lawn, fair 
spreading uplands, dotted by forest 
trees, from which arise the towering 
mountain chains. The Abyssinian 
river Atbara is the nominal frontier 
between and Abyssinia. Sir 
Samuel is chiefly concerned with 
this river, as the most important 
confluent of the Nile, next to the 
White Nile, and has really nothing 
to tell us about the Abyssinian 
dominions of King Theodore. From 
all accounts, as soon as the troops 
have got away from the hot, deadly 
climate of Massowah, they will be 
in a very interesting and exciting 
country, and officers will probably 
find a good deal of game. ‘The chief 
difficulty will be the transit over 
some thread-like lines, which doduty 
for roads—a kind of path which, 
apparently, requires at times the 
escalade of a rugged mountain side. 

I will here express my hope and 
belief that the expedition will be 
attended with a much larger share 
of fruitful results than is ordinarily 
anticipated. The Abyssinian expe- 
dition has come to us in exactly the 
same way that much of our Indian 
empire has come to us. We have 
been most unwilling to engage in 
war; we have been dragged into it 
by circumstances which we could 
not have foreseen or have avoided ; 
we have postponed it as long, or 
longer than honour permitted; and 
now that we are fairly embarked 
in it, we seem to be doing so with 
high energy and prudence. This 
has been the history of many a 
chapter of the acquisition of our 
Indian empire, although it must be 
allowed that every chapter of that 
history does not come under the 
same category. The history of the 
Abyssinian war has much the cha- 
racter I have indicated. The English 
are the great colonizers of the 
world—the great pioneers of civili- 
zation; and it is not given to us, 
that, satisfied with our vast achieve- 
ments, we should rest from our 
mission. Years ago, Harris, the 
Ethiopian traveller, said of Abys- 
sinia, ‘There is perhaps no portion 
of the whole continent to which 
European civilization might be ap- 

lied with better ultimate results.’ 

e need not despair of a happier 
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Algeria, a more successful Mexico. 


Baker’s book.* What may be called 
the theorem of his work is this: 
*The equatorial lakes feed Egypt ; 
but the Abyssinian rivers cause the 
inundation.’ The work is appro- 
riately dedicated to the Prince of 
ales, as the first of England's 
royal race who has sailed upon the 
waters of the Nile, the lake sources 
of which mighty river are honoured 
by the names of his august parents. 
The Victoria and Albert lakes are 
the never-failing reservoirs which 
supply the enormous equable volume 
of waters to the Nile, despite evapo- 
ration and absorption. But the in- 
undation itself is the result of those 
Abyssinian streams which, being 
shallow or empty water-courses in 
the dry season, swell into mighty 
torrents in the rainy season, and not 
only spread their fertilizing waves 
over Lower Egypt, but bring down 
the deposit which has formed the 
delta, and may be made a mighty 
instrument of cultivation over re- 
gions which are now arid deserts. 
The north boundary of Abyssinia 
has always been an uncertain line. 
King Theodore urges 7 Egypt 
that the natural limit is the junction 
of the Blue and White Niles. The 
Egyptians deride this, and say that, 
were it not for the protection given 
to Abyssinia by the English (which 
has been so ungratefully returned), 
the Egyptians would have eaten it 
up long ago, but they have been 
afraid of the interference of Chris- 
tian powers. Sir Samuels of 
King Theodore’s dislike mis- 
sionaries, and says, with some pomp, 
that ‘Any fresh di introduced 
by stran might destroy the union 
of the Abyssinian church, and would 
be not only a source of annoyance 
* ‘The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,’ 
and ‘The Sword Hunters of the Hamnar 
Arabs,’ By Sir Samuel W. Baker, Mac- 


millan. 
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to the priesthood, but would most 
roa influence them and the 

ing against sll Europeans.’ Sir 
Samuel, however, might have spared 
some sneers which he makes against 
missionary efforts; and it would be 
interesting to know what his con- 
ceptions are of the ‘church’ and 
* priesthood’ of Abyssinia. Dean 
Stanley* says that ‘In the church 
of Abyssinia we shall find the best 
example of what many seck in a 
limited degree in the west—a com- 
plete sacrifice of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity to the letter.” The Dean men- 
tions the curious fact that, in Abys- 
sinia, and therealone, Pontius Pilate 
is canonized as a saint, because he 
washed his hands and said, ‘I am 
innocent of the blood of this just 
man.’ Dean Stanley is so graphic a 
writer that we may do well to give, 
in an abridged form, his sketch of 
the Abyssinian church : 

‘ There is a daughter of the Coptic 
church which is extremest typo 
of what may be called Oriental 
ultramontanism. The church of 
Abyssinia, founded in the fourth 
century by the church of Alex- 
andria, furnishes the one example 
of a nation, savage yet Christian. 
One lengthened communication it 
has hitherto received from the west 
—the mission of the Jesuits. With 
this exception, it has been left almost 
entirely to itself. Whatever there 
is of Jewish or of old Egyptian 
yitual, preserved in the Coptic 
church, is carried to excess in the 
Abyssinian. The likeness of the 
sacred ark, called the Ark of Ten, is 
the centre of Abyssinian devotion. 
To it gifts and prayers are offered. 
On it the sanctity of the whole 
church depends. Circumcision is 
regarded as of equal necessity with 
baptism. There alone the Jewish 
Sabbath is still preserved, as well as 
the Christian Sunday. Dancing 
still forms of their ritual, as it 
did in the Jewish temple. The wild 
shriek which goes up at Abyssinian 
tunerals is the exact counterpart of 
that — — a = 
ancient Egypt. polygamy o 
the Jewish church lingers here, 
aiter having been bunishcd from 

* *Lectares on the History of the Eastcra 
Charch.’ 
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the rest of the Christian world. 
Whatever of extravagant ritualism, 
of excessive dogmatism, of the fatal 
division between religion and mo- 
rality, disfigures to so an extent 
the rest of Oriental Christianity, is 
seen in its most striking form in the 
usages of Abyssinia.’ 


Mr. Blanchard’s work on India® is 
hardly a book of travels—so fre- 
quented and even vulgarized is the 
overland route—but a set of social 
sketches, which strikingly illustrate 
the celum non animum theory, for 
the author limns and satirizes An- 
glo-Indian society as if from a club 
window. Much of the writing is of 
the ‘ forcible-feeble kind,’ but many 
of the sketches are by no means un- 
amusing. We are always at home 
hearing the din of Indian conflicts 
and jealousies,—between the old 
families and the competition wallahs, 
between the covenanted and the un- 
covenanted, between the civil and 
military services, between town and 
the Mofussil, and so on. Mr. Blan- 
chard’s sketches, evidently written 
without much effort, and demanding 
little attention from the reader, will 
tend to popularize Anglo-Indian 
subjects. Mr. Blanc is very 
severe on Mr. Trevelyan’s Indian 
work ; but Lord Macaulay's nephew 
has fine qualities of his own, which 
he will yet display both in literature 
and in Parliament. Some of Mr. 
Blanchard’s stories relate to names. 
One man’s ‘name was Window, and 
as he was something of an exquisite 
in his dress, he was generally known 
as Beau Window. The joke, mild as it 
was,so enraged him that he changed 
his name. The designation he chose 
was Lyon, which he thought quite 
safe; but the first time he aired it 
at mess, he was called Dandy Lyon 
on the spot, and the remainder of 
his life is doomed to most abject 
despair. Most men who were in 
India during the mutinies must 
have known Lieut.-Colonel Friday. 
He had a brother, and their friends, 
in order to distinguish the two, used 


to call them ben wr Friday 
Weck and Friday Fortnight.’ It is 
* * Yesterday and To-day in India.” By 


Sidncy Laman Blanchard. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 
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a consolation to know that however 
hot things may be at Calcutta, the 
American ships bring over ‘ Wen- 
ham Lake’ enough to ‘keep the 
population in skating, if it could be 


ose to that purpose.’ 
“Twelve Years in Canterbury, 


New Zealand,” belongs to a class of 
works which have a special value of 
their own. ‘The literary merit is 
extremely meagre, but as a fair, 
truthful transcript of actual expe- 
rience the book has a real interest ; 
and if an interest in such works 
were fostered, they would prove as 
stirring as those of a ‘sensational’ 
character and far more useful. The 
work truthfully exhibits the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of emigra- 
tion to New Zealand, and its auto- 
biographical form insures it the in- 
terest which belongs to all genuine 
autobiography. There are few pas- 
sages that call for special attention ; 
such a book must be taken as a 
whole. The story of the wreck of 
the ‘Orpheus’ might furnish either a 
story or a moral. The vessel was 
commanded by an old commodore, 
who refused to obey signals and 
would be guided only by his charts. 
But his charts were old ones, and 
the sand-banks were shifted since 
bax were drawn, and in = way 

6 took the wrong passage, his ship 
was dashed to pieces, and himself 
with nearly all on board lost. On 
the whole the Canterbury settle- 
ment has been highly successful : 
the Canterbury pilgrims have re- 
cently erected a statue to their 
leader. The peculiarity of the co- 
lony is that it was started on a 
Church of England basis, with a 
view to develop a perfect system of 
Church government. The exclusive 
idea could not be carried out, for all 
the sects put in an appearance ; but 
they liye in a state of delightful 
amity, which might be advantage- 
ously imitated by ourselves at their 
antipodes. 

ON JOURNEYING THIRD CLASS. 

Oneof our most celebrated bishops 
one day met another dignitary, al- 
though not quite so dignified, at a 

* «Twelve Years in Canterbury, New 


Zealand,’ By Mrs. Charles Thomson, Samp 
son Low and Co, 


great London terminus. ‘ I —e 
you are going down to the palace?” 
said the archdeacon. The bishop 
said, ‘Yes. ‘Iam going down to 
your Bic = A msg and we had 
better travel together.’ The bishop 
cheerfully assented. ‘ First-class, I 
suppose, bishop? said the arch- 
deacon. The bishop shook his head. 
‘ I shall not mind travelling second, 
once in a way,’ said the archdeacon. 
‘But,’ said the bishop, ‘I always 
travel third.’ 

Now I am certainly not going to 
advise my friends to follow the 
episcopal example altogether. In 
these days, when the railways have 
s0 much difficulty in making both 
ends meet, there ought rather to be 
some sumptuary regulation to the 
effect that such people as bishops 
should at least purc first-class 
tickets. But it would not be a bad 
self-denying ordinance from time to 
time to purchase first-class tickets, 
and to travel third-class. I have 
tried the plan myself, and can re- 
commend it to others. It is one of 
the best ways of making oneself 
practically acquainted with the 
modes of thinking and speaking 
that prevail among those who will 
be our political masters. In a par- 
liamentary train you meet people on 
terms of perfect equality; they have 
paid their fare, and are as good as 
you are, and are not supposed to be 
aware that social differences exist. 
You may find yourself among knots 
of servants, labourers, soldiers, 
sailors, policemen, artisans, travel- 
lers, &c., and with a little tact, you 
may gait a real insight into opinions, 
prejudices, and popular ways of 
thinking. Unless I am greatly de- 
ceived, you will find that frankness 
and intelligence are pervading ele- 
ments of a fresh, lively conversa- 
tion. You may sometimes hear keen 
arguments and discussion on reli- 
gious and political subjects. To 
travel third-class is always a saving 
of the pocket, a potent reason with 
many, but by the exceedingly limited 
class of those who do so having paid 
a higher fare, I think that parlia- 
mentary travelling in the middle 
and north of England will be found 
to give the best return. You there 
find | the greatest amount of charac- 
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ter, ag oem ion, "9 sntaloatonl 
vigour. @ patois is at times dif- 
ficult to understand, and at times 
there is roughness of manners, not 
to mention inodorous odours and 
kindred disagreeables. . Still if you 
wish to find shrewd sense and un- 
sophisticated manners, to gather up 
the feelings, and humours, and ten- 
dencies of the working class—I will 
add, if you really wish to like, and 
understand, and sympathise with 
them—you ought, like the great 
bishop, to do a considerable part of 
your travelling by parliamentary 
train. Only—on public grounds— 
carry out my suggestion of taking a 
first-class ticket. 

You will see also in a parliamen- 
tary train a great deal of the dra- 
matic action of real life. You will 
“ _ tender, pues. -_ 

elpful poor people wi to the 
sick and aged and to little children. 
Sometimes the whole exodus is be- 
fore you of a large, poor family mi- 
grating from one end of the kingdom 
to the other. Now it is the poor 
curate or dissenting minister, the 
tutor or governess, and such kind 
of people, to whom saving is an 
object, but who have the evident 
stamp of being gentlefolks, who are 
without much difficulty recognised. 
You may sometimes put together 
hints, or surmise circumstances, or 
glean fragments of information, 
which might go far to make up the 
sketch of a life history. Sometimes 
we meet with false shame for cheap 
travel. Travelling third-class once, 
I was assured with much earnestness 
by a lady’s friend that the lady was 
travelling third-class for the first 
time in her mortal existence. Some- 
how I was not startled by the un- 
wonted humility, which this lofty 


being had displayed. Many persons, 


travel third who ought properly to 
pay higher—persons, for instance, 
who will their employers 
first-class expenses and travel third, 
pocketing the differenee; persons 
again who have abundant leisure 
aud money, but to whom time is 
@ less object than money. 

I may here say that there are 
many lines on which the choice of 
¢lass virtually lies only between 
the ficst. and the thir When 


the second-class is not properly 
cushioned and padded, as is the 
case on some lines, I do not see 
that the second-class is at all pre- 
ferable to the third, except on con- 
ventional considerations. My own 
prejudices are entirely in favour of 
first-class carriages. I do not be- 
lieve people who tell me they travel 
second instead of first because they 
prefer the second to the first. The 
great requisite of railway travelling 
is to deaden, as far as possible, the 
innumerable little shocks which tho 
vibration of the carriage occasions 
to the brain and spinal cord. I 
believe that medical men are now 
fully alive to the fact that an infinite 
amount of mischief is done, in case 
of heart or brain feebleness or 
disease, by much railway travelling. 
The man of business who comes up 
to town from Brighton, by the time 
he reaches his office, feels that half 
a-day’s work has been taken out of 
him by the demands which the rail- 
way journey has made upon his ner- 
vous powers. Now the object is to 
reduce this demand as far as pos- 
sible, and this is only done in the 
first-class carriage. It might be 
much better done than is the case at 
pose I noticed at the Paris Ex- 

ibition this year some carriages 
where the padding was so extraor- 
dinarily dense that the vibration 
must be reduced to a vanishing 
fraction. That is the kind of pad- 
ding which ought to be supplied to 
first and second-class carriages. 
When second-class ple cannot 
get any padding at all, they ought 
to go third. I will add one further 
piece of advice, which I am sure 
will be endorsed by the faculty— 
keep the windows closed during 
swift motion but open them at 
every station. On our railways, 
more persons are killed by draughts 
than by accidents. 


ESSAYS AND POENS. 


We have just been perusing two 
works for which we oe ee 
nosticate any extensive fame, but 
which show so much intellectual 
power, and so much real goodness 
(an unfrequent phenomenon in mo- 
dern literature), that Ido well in 
directing attention to them. A thick 
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volume of pecms, like ‘ Sketches 
by the Wayside,” published simply 
on its merit, without any effort to 
obtain notoriety, or even notice, 
ought, nevertheless, to challenge the 
examination of those who would de- 
sire to be thoughtful critics of con- 
temporary literature. We seo at 
once that the author has put his 
best into it—his heart, his fancy, his 
experience, his mental powers; and 
a Took like this, in these days of 
bookmaking, is entitled to sympathy 
and, indeed, to some reverence. 
There is a tone about it of calmness 
and purity which is truly soothing 
and satisfying in these feverish days. 
It is not my purpose to criticize 
the work minutely. The author has 
got substance, but he wants force 
and shape; he lacks condensation 
also, and perhaps a more perfect 
mastery of the mechanism of his 
art. In this volume he has made 
four distinct experiments in poetry. 
The first poem, ‘The Two Sisters,’ 
is entitled a metrical tract, but par- 
takes of that idyllic character which 
Mr. Tennyson has so greatly popu- 
larized. Next we have ‘ Alice Power,’ 
in Hudibrastic metre, which is 
amusing enough at times, and has a 
felicity of rhyme which reminds us 
of Barham. Thirdly, ‘Lurlei, a 
Masque,’ which Wagner would find 
as appropriate for an opera as ‘ Tanu- 
haiiser’—reminding us a little of 
‘Comus,’ but more of the libretto to 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust; and, fourthly, a 
collection of lyrics, many of which 
have a sacred character. We expect 
that Mr. Herbert will find that he 
has to make an election between 
his different styles. We suspect, 
also, that he is only imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the art to blot. Many 
great poets have a strong turn 
for the humorous, and of theso 
Byron is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample; but in most cases the Mar- 
gites element is gradually extirpated 
in favour of the heroic. Mr. Ten- 
hyson is an example here. He still 
retains touches of humour; but in 
different editions he has silently 
omitted all merely comic parts. 
‘ Alice Power’ is merely an exag- 
gerated portraiture of scandal- 
* ‘Sketches by the Wayside.” By T. 
Herbert. A. W. Bennett. Pp, 454. 
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mongers, a very obvious and wel!- 
worn theme. If Mr. Herbert ha! 
published a much thinner volume, 
comprising his first poem and se- 
lected lyrics (omitting those which 
dwell somewhat morbidly on death 
—the usual theme of very young 

ts), he would have had a much 

tter chance of a literary success. 
As it is, the very extent of his work 
will militate against him, and he 
will be ranked rather among the 
poets of promise than of perform- 
ance. 


The first poem, ‘ The Two Sisters,” 
is indeed a very remarkable one, 
written in a strongly realistic vein, 
and deals with a delicate subject, 
handled delicately, but withal most 
firmly. A labourer has two 
daughters. One is homely, buat 
honest and amiable, and marries a 
man of her own class. The other 
is very pretty, and weak, fond of 
finery and flattery, and the gaiety of 
shops and town life. It is the old, 
sad story: she is seduced, and sinks 
from bad to worse, becoming as the 
vilest offscouring of the streets. 
The good sister seeks her out in 
her abasement, and entreats her to 
return : 

* And here her arms, 

Like visible love, twined round ber, as twin 

boughs 


Of some fair vine on Delphi's desert bill 

Enclasp a shattered statue, from whose pure 

White form drear storms have gnaw’d the 
polished pride ; 

And her red lips, on Ellen’s passive cheek 

Press’d eloquent one long, continuous kiss ; 

_While her lorn sister took that mute caress 

As coldly as a Caryatid bears 

‘The silent soft endearments of the sun.” 


The poor prostitute madly Ises 
her; but years after we find her, 
with thoughts of suicide, watching 
‘the river, dark and glossy, and smoot! 
As polished jet; whereon the windows near, 
Afiame with candles, cast long streaks of fire, 
And thought if she were sleeping tn its deptiio 
More light would shine upon her grave than 


ever 
Gladdencd her life.’ 


But she thought, as she watched 
the dead boughs shooting beneath 
the arch, that she thus might be 
hurried away, and her sister never 
know that she still loved her, and 
had sought her forgiveness. One 
morning she is found prostrate and 
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insensible at her sister’s door. From 
that illness she never recovers, nor 
yet desires to recover :— 


*I am so weak, 
So easily led astray. If 1 regained 
My health and strength the devil might tempt 


again, 
And I might fall. Ab! sooner let me dic ; 
The grass grows green above foryotten graves, 
And there all errors are laid calm to sleep ; 
Or if men speak of me hard words of blame, 
They cannot pierce the tranced heart of death. 
Behind that narrow earthwork of the grave 
There is safe refuge from pursuing foes ; 
The hail of iron words pierces not there.’ 


Here, again, is a fine passage :— 
‘Bat now 

Heaven's midnight mass was over, and on high 

The bright star-censers one by one were 
quenched, 

And the white-robéd Acolyte, the pale 

Pure twilight, with its fingers calm and cold, 

Bore them away. Then glimmering came 
forth, 

In the grey light of morn, the stars of earth ; 

For ali the banks were peopled with wild 
flowers, 

As a pure mind is peopled with fair thoughts, 

Sweet primroses—innocent violets — 


The dramatic action of the poem 
is swift, natural, and most effective. 
The simple narrative is.almost start- 
ling in its intense reality, and the 
unaffected religious treatment of the 
“er is beyond praise. 

e will not discuss Mr. Herbert's 
other f which, indeed, we 
could hardly speak with the same 
unsparing commendation—but we 
clearly recognize the advent of a 
fresh poet. 

Not altogether unlike Mr. Her- 
bert’s work is ‘A Book about Do- 
minies.’* The author tells us that 
it is the work of years: it is easy to 
see also that it is a labour of earnest- 
ness and love. The traces of a per- 
_ sonal history are disclosed to us. He 

first became a tutor from necessity, 
and afterwards from choice. In an 
old city church, watching some boys, 
it occurred to him that as a school- 
master he would always be able to 
do some good in the world. ‘The 
clergyman had pronounced the bless- 
ing, and the congregation wes dis- 

* *A Book about Dominies, being the 
Reflections and Recollections of a Member 
. the Profession.’ Edinburgh, William 

immo, 
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persing, but I lingered behind in a 
= to make a silent vow, which I 

resolved upon in a moment, 
that all my life 1 would be a school- 
master, and devote myself to teach- 
ing wisdom to boys; not only the 
wisdom which is for colleges and 
libraries, and that which is for Sun- 
days and controversial pamphlets, 
but the pure wisdom which is one 
with and happiness, and is 
for every day and hour of life.’ The 
writer is not very orthodox about 
Sundays and sermons, and, to say 
the truth, we think that some of his 
expressions are unworthy of him, 
and he will probably yet see reason 
to withdraw them. He was to have 
been married once; but when the 
lady found out that he was only a 
‘dominie’ she broke off with him, 
as not being genteel enough. We 
suspect, however, that the author is 
not quite so old a man as he would 
have us believe. Yet he is old- 
fashioned enough, and utterly honest 
in his notions; strongly relies on the 
judicious use of the tawse; detests 
men’ 


children who are ‘ young quae 


instead of schoolboys; dislikes inter- 
fering parents; and is even more 
stern towards the ‘dominies’ than 
the schooboys. There is an interest- 
ing fund of anecdote and profes- 
sional sketches full of sly sarcasm. 
The literary merit is uniformly of a 
high order. There is a fine healthy 
feeling about the work, and a 
genuine pathos which does not leave 
the reader all unmoved. It is a 
book which will repay perusal, and 
is especially to be commended to 
schoolboys and schoolmasters. The 
abounding love and tenderness o/ 
this childless schoolmaster towards 
boys — despite the tawse, yclept 
‘ Lion ’—should be fall of beneficen 

teaching to both classes, 


PHEASANTS AND PEASANTS. 


I do not couple these together 
merely for the alliteration, or to give 
apy well-worn anecdote of verbal 
humour. The two things go to- 
gether, and sometimes in a very un- * 
pleasant kind of way. It is un- 
pleasant for the landowner to know 
that his peasants make war on his 
pheasants, and that the small farm- 
ers, and even the small gentry con- 
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nive. The low opinion prevails that 
this kind of dishonesty is not even 
as other kinds of dishonesty; and 
the poor man has told me of some 
successful act of poaching very 
much with the air that he was 
relating some meritorious action. 
They would (theoretically) own 
the sin of stealing fowls, but ad- 
vance some kind of Radical justi- 
fication for stealing the costlier 
article that lies within a more con- 
venient compass. Yet the pheasant 
costs, On an average, a guinea a 
piece to the game-preserver, not to 
mention an infinite amount of pains 
and trouble which he takes, and that 
chronic necessity for flying into a 
passion which the kindest-hearted 
and most moderate country gentle- 
— endures when he gn on by 

is keepers, and pillaged by ers. 
I have known the kindest tad tab 
hearted men becomealmost maniacal 
on the subject. 

1 own to a great sympathy with 
them. The game-shops in a country 
district are often tainted with sus- 
picion, especially in the not unfre- 
quent case where there is a wide- 
spread conspiracy throughout a 
country-side against preserving. I 
buy my game at the dealer's, asking 
no question for conscience’ sake ; yet 
I am always glad to see the shot- 
wound, as prima facie evidence that 
the bird fell in fair sport, and has 
not been snared. 

There is only one point on which 
I have the least sympathy with the 
poacher. His accusers are his judges. 
Iie does not always enjoy the much- 
abused British privilege of having a 
fair trial. Some poaching rascal is 
detected, on the clearest possible 
evidence. The birds are found in 
his pocket, bag, or cart. I am afraid 
his case is not regarded with the 
most dispassionate feelings by the 
bench of country magistrates. They 
would almost be without natural 
feeling if it were not with some tri- 
umphant and vindictive feeling that 
they find one of their natural ene- 
, mies in their power. They havo 
tore recollection of stolen eggs, dis- 
appointed hopes, bootless attempts 
to prevent or frustrate some lawless 
foray. There is hardly a game-pre- 
serving magistrate on the bench 
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who doubts that the repulsive-look- 
ing prisoner has made free with his 
own preserves, and who could not 
easily change places with the nomi- 
nal prosecutor. With an electric cur- 
rent of sympathy, it is unanimously 
agreed that the villain is to be pun- 
ished with the utmost rigour of the 
law; and the only fault they find 
with the law is that it is not suffi- 
ciently rigorous. So they heap up 
fines and costs, and possibly the 
smock-frocked peasant has some 
twenty pounds to pay. Whereupon 
he probably produces a dirty pouch 
out of his corduroys, and in a busi- 
ness-like manner deals out the pre- 
cise sum; and the country magis- 
trates have the pleasing satisfaction 
of knowing that it is out of their 
preserves that the culprits pursue 
such gainful criminality as insures 
them against the occasional chance 
of a conviction. 

One might feel a good deal of 
misplaced sympathy for the poor 
Kingsleyian hero, who, under 
sudden temptation, or with want at 
home, threw his stick at a bird and 
brought it down; but hers de- 
serve to have no kind of poetical 
or romantic attributes attached to 
them. They are the most sordid, 
brutal, idle, and withal most money- 
making rascals out of penal servi- 
tude. Poaching is now a gainful 
business, managed with some little 
capital, much skill and address, 
and making largely remunerative 
returns. It isa business, also, that 
can only be pursued for half the 
year, so the gains must be propor- 
tionately large, to allow for a period 
of enforced idleness. But the man 
who matriculates in poaching often 
graduates in something much worse. 
Any kind of crime, especially violent 
crime, comes handy to him. By the 
nature of his business he is ex 
to give and receive wounds or 
death. A burglary or highway 
robbery is @ natural development. 
Yet there are persons who talk non- 
sense about the game laws, and even 
lend themselves as receivers in these 
worst instances of stolen goods. 

And what a friendly, hospitable, 
social institution is shooting! After 
all, the landowner preserves more 
for others than for himself. Of 
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this consideration is by far the 
— important; there are only 
such things as these which would 
drag out a luxurious Englishman 
into. cold weather. There are Very 
Reverend, or Right Reverend, indi- 
viduals who surreptitiously don the 
shooting-jacket. It is the standing 
reason, also, for those great shooting 
parties which often mean very much 
more than shooting. 

I grant that there is much to be 
objected against the battwe system: 
No doubt it is not much different 
to biazing away among the barn 
fowl. Your genuine sportsman— 

ially if he is one who under- 
stands Mr. Galton’s Art of Travel, 
and has done anything in wild 
countries—looks with contempt at 
ing to which he only con- 
as @ fashionable weakness. 
To have a late luxurious breakfast ; 
to sally forth accompanied by ser- 
vants and keepers, who carry the 
guns and save every trouble; to 
return eee to a state dinner, where 
the day’s porhene receives 
hardly an Toe is is, of 
course, entirely different to genuine, 
hearty sport. The only approxima- 
tion to sport which such persons 
often get, is a shot at a snipe or 
woodcock in a fenny country. Still, 
the system has its advantages; for 
only under such a system would so 
vast a quantity of game be raised 
as every season comes on our tables, 
and give those who are wholly igno- 
rant of the nature of a breech-loader, 
a fair share in that beautiful Asian 
bird which is now the glory of our 
northern woodlands. 


I cannot but be glad to see M. 
Guizot’s noble paper on M. de 
Barante, which originally —— 
in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
translated into an English dress by 
the accomplished author of ‘ John 
Halifax.’ de Barante and M. 
Guizot have been friends and asso- 
ciates for many eventful years; they 
were almost identified in their poli- 
tical fortunes and their literary 
tastes. It is most touching to see the 
illustrious statesman and writer of 
eighty, thus commemorating a still 
older man, who has but just passed 
away, and whom he must, ere long, 
follow. Such volumes as the pre- 
sent will tend to familiarize English- 
men with the pure and high renown 
of the two most illustrious French- 
men of the age. As a politician, 
M. de Barante hardly approached 
M. Guizot. Of late years, M. Guizot 
has lived so quietly and studiously 
in the seclusion of Val Rocher, that 
the present generation of English- 
then hardly knew him as the intel- 
lectual athlete who stood the on- 
slaught of the mob of orators in the 
last free parliament of France, and 
the somewhat crafty statesman who 
achieved the Spanish marriages. M. 
Guizot of late years has been exclu- 
sively occupied in issuing different 
works and different editions, and 
taking that conspicuous part in the 
affairs of the French Protestant 
Church in which he has vindicated 
its principles in opposition to M. 
Coquerel. His lasting title to reve- 
rence in French history, is the fact 
that he has lived history and written 
history beyond any other French- 
man, has been the greatest champion 
of constitutionalism, and tly 
conduced to that remarkable pre- 
eminence which French historical 
writers possess at the present time 
in contemporary European literature. 

M. Guizot’s account of M. de 
Barante’s political career, more espe- 
cially at Turin and St. Petersburg, 
is an important contribution to 
political history. His conversations 

* M. de Barante, a Memoir Biographical 
and <Anutobiographical,” By M. Guizot. 
Translated by the author of * John Halifax, 
Gentleman,’ Macmillan, 
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with the Emperor Nicholas have 
not, however, the same interest and 
importance which attach to the 
recorded conversation of our own 
ambassador with Nicholas, just be- 
fore the Crimean war. 

The events of 1848 closed the 

litical career of Guizot and 

. Barante. Henceforward they 
had no further share in the des- 
tinies of France than as thoughtful 
onlookers of events. M. de Barante 
retired to his paternal estate of 
Barante, where, as a father, a land- 
owner, and a tolerant Protestant, 
he found, though an unambitious, 
a peaceful and useful mission. M. 
Guizot is, of course, obliged to speak 
with reticence of his opinions of 
the Empire; but, from scattered 
hints, we may divine the nature of 
his opinions, and believe that the 
noble motto from Lucan which he 
prefixed to his ‘ Histoire de la Con- 
vention National, ‘Jusque datum 
sceleri’—‘ Law in the hands of 
Crime,’ would, in his opinion, aptly 
describe the national condition of 
France, Probably also, as he more 
and more reproduced for himself 
and the world the antecedent chap- 
ters of French history, with fresh 
dissatisfaction would he dwell on 
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strange faces, altered influences, 
other minds. We find him writing 


if ever we are permi 
correspondence of M. Guizot with 
M. de Barante, we shall probably 
discern a growing predominance of 
this feeling. ‘The eighteenth cen- 
tury,’ he writes, ‘lifted itself up 
against religion; the nineteenth 
doubts the very existence of God.’ 
For twenty years M. de Barante 
lived quietly, and, on the whole, not 
unhappily, at Barante; and the 
wonderful concourse of the people 
of the province who followed the 
body from the chateau to the village 
church, attested the personal affec- 
tion and veneration in which he 
was held. I only echo what the 
translator says in her ‘ul pre- 
face to the book: ‘I believe every 
thoughtful mind will enjoy its clear 
reflections of French and European 
politics and history for the last 
twenty years, and the curious light 
thus thrown upon many present 
events and combinations of circum- 
stances. For, as M. Guizot truly 
observes, “Les choses humaines 
changent plus 4 la surface qu’ au 
fond.” ’ 
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ie is an equally true saying, in 
friendship as in love, that there 
is always one ‘qui tend la joue et 
Yautre qui baise.’ However reci- 
rocal the affection between two 
iends may be, one is invariably 
the recipient, and the other the 
donor. It may be that one has 
no power of demonstrativeness, or 
simply that one is stronger-minded 
than the other; but from whatever 
cause it arises, it is an undoubted 
fact that in every friendship one will 
is paramount, one is the guiding 
=—_ one always has the upper 
D 


This consciousness of power is 
usually accompanied by a disregard 
of the feelings of the one who has 
been weak enough to place his hap- 
—r in another’s keeping. It has 

m very truly said that ‘a mor- 
bid love of power in the shape of 


cruelty lies at the bottom.of every 
human heart, and where either a 
man or & woman is invested with 
absolute dominion over the happi- 
ness of another, that instant, 
like tares sown by the Evil One, 
comes the inclination to tyrannize.’* 
If this is true of those Who arc 
unconscious of any unkindness, and 
who, if reproached with it, would 
consider themselves more sinned 
against than sinning, what can be 
said for the many who embitter the 
nearest and dearest ties of relation- 
ship by their selfish and exigéant 
tempers, and make the ‘ dreary in- 
tercourse of daily life’ more 
than it is already made by the car 
and care of this weary world, and 
who infuse poison and unrest where 
wo might legitimately hope for 
sweetness and repose? We are not 
* Miss Jewsbury. 
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ing of unkindness that is 
and premeditated. It 
may be that the victimizers suffer 
even more than their victims, for 
the insulting word and covert sneer 
may be the means of their acquiring 
patience and forbearance, so that 
rest and may come to them 
with the daily consciousness of in- 
creased self-control. But theinner 
life of many who inflict that kind 
of suffering upon those who at the 
same time they love dearly, must be 
a positive hell upon earth. 

All the compassion felt by these 
domestic tyrants is for themselves. 
It is they who are not understood or 
appreciated ; they who are too re- 
fined to bear the ups and downs of 
daily life; their sensitive organiza- 
tion which cannot tolerate the rough 
handling that others are forced to 
endure, They little realize the pain 
they inflict; they do not hear the 
groans of their victims, or see the 
tears forced back from eyes that 
disdain to weep. If by chance o 
momentary compunction comes over 


them, they dismiss it by compla- . 


cently dwelling upon some act of 
generosity they may have displayed 
on a recent occasion. Many persuade 
themselves, that if their conscience 
does not reproach them for any 
failure of kindness in action, words 
and manner are of no moment. How 
little such people understand human 
nature, if they think that any act, 
however generous, or any gift, how- 
ever magnificent, can elicit: one 
spark of gratitude, or produce any- 

ing but pain, if it is accompanied 
by blighting words or contemptuous 
sneers—those ‘living serpents with 
their venomous stings’ that deal 
desolation into the hearts of those 
who are their prey. 

No tyrant more power of 
creating misery in his own little 
world than the domestic tyrant, or 
so completely banishes the two great 
elements of happiness in social life, 
namely, freedom and trust. 

Domestic discord has lately been 
most admirably portrayed in a 
weekly periodical under the name 
of the Naggletons ; but a querulous, 
discontented ee a —_ 
ansympathizing hus , scarcely 
come up to the kind of cruelty of 


which we are speaking, and to which 
the wrung hearts and quivering 
nerves of the inmates of some appa- 
rently happy homes bear ample 
testimon 


When we remember the way in 
which all children kill flies, tease 
dogs and cats, and the number of 
boys that delight in spinning cock- 
chafers, it seems as if cruelty was 
inherent in human nature; or it 
_ be only the love of power that 

es 80 many persons delight in 
saying whatever will most wound 
or mortify. They seem to take posi- 
tive pleasure in this, and seem to 
practise it as if it were an accom- 
lishment, the amount of pain given 
Sober the gauge of the success of 
the entertainment. Such people 
are among the most unpopular— 
wounds to self-love being, of all 
small injuries, the most difficult to 
forgive. 

We were once present when a 
lady came in rather unexpectedly to 
call upon a very young wife, and 
found her dissolved in tears at the 
temporary absence of her husband. 

‘So Col. —— has left you alone! 
—it is really too bad.’ 

‘He has been obliged to go to 
London on business,’ was the some- 
what indignant rejoinder. 

‘Business, my dear! Have you 
still to learn the meaning of that 
very convenient term for all that 
gentlemen wish to do? Iam not 
at all surprised to find you alone; 
in fact I quite expec it, after 
hearing your husband say the other 
night that he was quite determined 
to be present the first night of the 
new opera. Let me see; that is 
to-night, is it not?’ looking at a 
newspaper which lay on the table. 
‘Yes, to be sure; so that is his 
business ; and I advise you to write 
to him, and show him that you 
know what his “ business” is. Why 
did not he take you with him?” 

The poor little wife turned red and 
pale alternately; but her ‘friend’ 
departed in high glee at having so 
effectually stab her in the most 
vulnerable part. 

Sometimes this kind of cruelty is 
veiled by ted expressions of 
interest in victim’s health or 
happiness. ‘My dear Julia, I have 
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come on purpose to see how you are, 
for you were looking so wretchedly 
last night, it made me quite anxious. 
You were as white as your own 
gown. Every soul remarked it, and 
you were so silent and de 

that we feared you must have heard 
some bad news;’ or, ‘Iam so de- 
lighted to meet you out ; for, from 
what the Philipses told me of your 
singing, I feared your cold must be 
very bad still. When you sang at 
Madame ——’s concert, every one 
thought your voice quite changed.’ 
Both victims smile grimly, and ex- 
press some gratitude for the interest 
displayed in their welfare ; and both, 
for the rest of the day, feel equally 
uncomfortable. 

We constantly hear and read of 
the happiness of a newly-married 
couple—of the bliss of a honey- 
moon. We believe, on the contrary, 
that the first year of married lifo is, 
with very few exceptions, atrial both 
to husband and wife. Till they are 
properly ‘ broken to harness,’ people 
are apt to chafe against having to 
give up their wills continually, and 
being so entirely at the disposal of 
another's; and it requires a good 
temper and an elastic nature to 
yield easily. ‘My dear Henry, will 
you drive me over to ——? says a 
young lady, lately married, to her 
husband. 

* Yes, to be sure, darling: when 
will you go?’ 

* At once, if you like; the sooner 
the better.’ 

‘Ah! but I forgot; I cannot go 
yet; I must see Peters about that 
horse.’ 

‘How tiresome! Surely he can 


‘Impossible: how can I let a 
man come sixteen miles by appoint- 
ment, and then tell him to wait? 
But he will come by the eleven 
o’clock train, and will not detain me 
more than an hour.’ 

*An hour! it cannot take him an 
hour to look at a horse.’ 

‘But he has other things to do. 
We must go over the farm.’ This 
is said rather impatiently; but he 
sees a cloud gatliering upon his 
wife’s brow, and hastily adds, ‘ How- 
ever, it will be cooler in the after- 
noon, 80 I will order the phaeton at 
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two o’clock. At two o'clock, then, 
love,’ he repeats; and, sealing the 
arrangement with a kiss, he lights 
his cigar and saunters out of the 


room. 

Two o'clock strikes ; but Mr. —— 
is not come in. The servants, in 
answer to her inquiries, suppose hi 
to be still at the farm. The phaeton 
comes round; the bride puts on her 
most bewitching hat, and goes into 
the garden, waiting patiently till 
half- two. Three o'clock strikes, 
and finds her still waiting; then she 
hastily orders the carriage back to 
the stables, and, lovely summer's 
day though it be, takes off her hat 
and settles herself for the afternoon 
in the house to some needlework 
which she detests. Presently she 
hears a hurried step on the stairs, 
and her husband, hot and panting, 
enters the room. 

* Dearest Constance, I am so sorry 
to have kept you waiting, but Peters 
did not come till one o’clock, and is 
only this moment gone. I have run 
all the way from the farm ;—poof! 
how hot it is!’ And he fans him- 
self and wi his face with his 
handkerchief. But Constance stitches 
on silently, only heaving sighs at 
intervals. 

* Well, Consy, ain’t you going to 
get ready? ‘The carriage will be 
round directly. I sent word to the 
stables as I came in.’ 

‘Will it? says Constance, with 
the air of a martyr; ‘then you are 
going out again ?’ 

‘Why, what the deuce do you 
mean? Didn’t you ask me to drive 
you to-—— ? 

* Yes; at two o’clock,’ witha very 
strong emphasis on the two, and a 
glance at the ormolu clock on the 
pantelpiece that had just struck 
* four.’ 

* But I could not possibly come 
sooner, and it won’t take long to 
trot over to ——, if you will get 
ready at once.’ 

‘Thank you, Edward, but I am 
not going out to-day. It certainly 
is a beautiful afternoon, but if Iam 
aiways to be left alone, the sooner I 
get used to it the better. It was 
very differentat home. Dearmamma 
little thought——’ Here the tears 
that begin to flow are hastily wiped 
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away, and the silent stitching is re- 
sumed. It is a new phase to the 
young husband, who, nonplussed 
and discomfited, walks to the window. 

* Well, will you come out or not?’ 
This is said rather crossly. 

* No, thank you, Edward,’ is the 
reply, scarcely above a whisper, and 
with a heavy sigh. 

‘But I must go to ——, and the 
horses must have exercise. I can- 
not drive all that way alone.’ 

‘Of course the horses must be 
considered, they cannot be made to 
stay at home or wait.’ 

“What nonsense! come along! 
What’s the good of being vexed 
about a thing that’s over, and can’t 
be helped?” 

*I’m not vexed, Edward,’ in a 
tone of deep despondency; ‘ but I 
am not going out to-day.’ 

A hasty ejaculation, not of the 
most complimentary kind, and the 
husband strides out of the room, 
banging the door. His wife watches 
him from the window, and sees him 
flog the horses and drive furiously 
away from the house, and sinks 
upon the sofa in a paroxysm of 
weeping, inveighing bitterly against 
his cruelty in going without her, 
entirely regardless of her many re- 
fusals to his repeated entreaties to 
accompany him. 

We confess to fecling some sym- 
pathy with the young wife, and 
think that she had a right to con- 
sider herself aggrieved in the matter 
of waiting, which to eager, nervous 
temperaments is, of all trials, the 
least endurable. 

* Aspettar, e non venire, 
Star in letto, e non dormire 
Ben servire 6 non gradire 
Son tré cose a far morire.’ 

Another frequent trial of strength 
and cause of victimizing in a family 
is dissension arising from the neces- 
sary payment of weckly or monthly 
household bills. Mr. —— is going 
out ina hurry; his wife calls him 
back to ask for a cheque wherewith 
to pay them; he gives it rather im- 
patiently, annoyed at being de- 
tained, and, with no great pleasure 
at the cause, accompanied with a 
good deal of grumbling and some 

words about extravagance. 


Mrs. —— goes out of the room with 
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the money in one hand and her 
ee yp Hye in the other, to 
srood over bis unkindness, and, 
possibly, the injustice of his com- 
— In the evening, he comes 
ome cold and tired, after having 
been oecupied all day, without the 
faintest recollection of the squabble 
of the morning. To his horror and 
amazement he finds his wife and 
tumily sitting by a black, fireless 
grate, by the light of one solitary 
candle. 

‘Good heavens! how cold! Why 
on earth is there nofire in this room 
to-day ? 

‘I desired that it should not be 
lighted. I thought it would be 
better to do without a fire, as you 
complained so much of the ccal-bill 
this morning,’ is the mild reply. 

He rings the bell furiously, and 
the housemaid is sent for, and a 
small spark of fire, among a pile of 
black coals, only makes the room 
appear more dismal’ still. Mean- 
while the family adjourn to dinner, 
where the same system of economy 
-has been practised, there being only 
one small chicken for five people. 

‘ Bring the rest of the dinner im- 
mediately, thunders the master of 
the house. 

‘ There ain’t any more, sir,’ is the 
servant’s half-amused, half-fright- 
ened reply. 

‘Do you mean that there is no- 
thing more to eat?’ he says to his 
wife, in a tone of awful sternness. 

‘Oh, yes! there is a rice pudding 
coming presently,’ she says, in a 
cheerful tone. 

‘Rice pudding! Do you suppose 
that we can dine on such trash as 
that?’ 

‘I had ordered partridges, as well 
as trifle and plum pudding, but 
after what you said this morning, I 
sent down to the kitchen and coun- 
termanded it all.’ 

A muttered imprecation, with an 
order fur the cook to send up all the 
cold meat in the house, is the only 
reply, and the dinner proceeds to 
the sound of mutterings, almost like 
distant thunder, from the master of 
the house. The same difficulty 
arises about wine, the lady steadily 
refusing to drink, anything but a 
little cold water, Saying, occasion- 
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ally, with a sad smile, how ‘ very 
expensive it is to dine off cold meat, 
people eat so much more of it.’ 

She looks like a sweetly-resigned 
martyr, doubtless considerably sup- 
ported by the underlying conscious- 
ness that she has eff ly punished 
her husband for complaining about 
the household expenses, and that 
probably he will never do so again. 

It was once our fate to be staying 
in the house with a lady who was a 
perfect adept in the art of victim- 
izing. The house was one of ‘ the 
stately homes of England,’ and the 
room in which we usually sat in the 
day time, a library nearly sixty feet 
long. This room had a fireplace at 
each end, and one very large bay, 
which was almost a small] room in 
itself, so that any one who retired 
there with his book or his writing 
svould be comparatively alone. It 
was rather a dangerous room in one 
respect, as it was not always easy 
to see if any one was established at 
the farther end of it. There was a 
large party in the house at the time, 
and one of the guests was the wife 


of an eminent eo who was 
She 


also staying there. was ex- 
tremely handsome, and both were 
taiented, agreeable, and accom- 
plished. But he was the last of his 
race, and the happiness of their 
married life was said to be manquéd 
by their having no children. Lady 
— was sitting listlessly by the 
fire when Mrs. —— ced upon 
her as a good subject for her powers 
of victimizing. 

‘Are you ill to-day, dear Lady 
—? You look so pale and 
weary.’ 

No; Lady —— was quite well; 
as well as she ever was. 

‘Perhaps your — are a little 
low; and no wonder, r thing! 
you must often feel sad, and espe- 
cially here, where there are so many 
children to remind you of your dis- 
appointment in not having any. I 
assure you I can feel for you, for it 
was my own case. But then it was 
so different. It was no particular 
object to me to have children, but it 
is of such consequence to you; and 
then nothing sours a man so much 
as a disappointment of this kind. I 
dare say you feel it so.’ 
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The poor lady, whose eyes hed 
filled with tears at the beginning of 
this harangue, protested against any 
supposition of the kind, saying that 
Lord —— was often worried and 
overworked in his office, ae had the 
sweetest temper imagina 

‘ Ah, > aunt that makes ono 
feel still more sorry for him, espe- 
cially when I remember that his 
object in marrying was to secure an 
heir to his name and to that magni- 
ficent pro . I declare it is won- 
derful to see how well he bears such 
a continual mortification.’ 

But Lady —— evidently could 
not bear to hear any more, and, 
rising hastily, left the room, while 
her companion continued her crochet 
with a complacent smile on her 
countenance, delighted, doubtless, 
at the pain which her venomous 
words evidently produced. 
Presently, after sauntering a little 
about the room, she finally seated 
herself by the side of a sofa on 
which a lady, apparently in delicate 
health, was lying. 

* My dear Lady Jane, I did not 
expect to see you downstairs to-day. 
T am delighted to find that you are 
better, for every one seemed quite 
alarmed lest you should be detained 
much longer, and so the “event” 
come off here. You must be long- 
ing to get home safely.’ Lady Jane 
assures her that she is much better, 
and has no doubt of being able to go 
home in a day or two. ‘Of course 
you must be anxious to do so with 
such a tribe of children; let me see, 
how many are there? Four—four 
in five years! and there will soon be 
a fifth! Poorthing! it is really very 
dreadful. I pity you so much, and 
poor Arthur still more. It is such 
a drag yy a man while he is still 
young, if he is not a “ millionaire,” 
to feel that he has so many children 
to provide for.’ 

Jane replies cheerfully that 
she does not think it is so in her 
— for her husband is devoted to 

is c 

‘Ah, my dear, that may be so 
now, while the children are so young, 
such mere babies; but for a youn: 
man to have his son es upor 
his heels is the greatest possible an- 
noyance, I can assure you.’ 
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Well, riddles, love, are seldom guess’d, 

And so I halt at my beginning, 
But by that rose upon your breast, 

I'll swear that you are worth the winning. 
And when in time my tale comes true, 

Til drink you both in wine that’s mellow, 














Marie. 


In spite of Mrs. ——’s kind com- 
passion, Lady Jane does not seem to 
take her affliction greatly to heart; 
the truth being that she was in the 
room all the time while Mrs. —— 
was lamenting over the opposite 
misfortune in Lady ——’s case, 80 
her shafts, venomous as they were, 
fell harmless. 

We might enumerate numberless 
instances of this kind of crue; ltyfor 
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of others. Kindness is like 
twice blessed, and blesses him that 
gives and him that takes.’ Kind 
words are the ‘ music of the world.’ 
The desolate homes, the life-long 
disunion, the aching hearts that 
harsh and cruel words have pro- 
duced, can never be all enumerated. 
A popular author says, that he 
* could sooner face all his sins at the 
last day than his unkindness.’ 


too many pecple wound others gra- 
tuitously, for the simple love of 
giving pain. But if we believe that 
we shall be judged for ‘ every idle 
word,’ surely a heavy retribution 
must await those whose words are 
blighting and cruel, who have ‘the 
poison of asps under their lips.’ 

It is impossible to overrate the 
value of tenderness for the feelings 


*O ye, who meeting sigh to part, 

Whose words are treasures to some heart, 
Teal gently ere the dark days come, 
When earth bas but for one a home, 
Lest musing o’er the past, like me, 

You feel your hearts wrung bitterly, 
And heeding not what else you heard, 
Dwell weeping on a careless word.’ * 


H. T. 


* Hon. Mrs, Nerton, 





MARIE, 


| Marie’s merry maiden face, 
With tears and laughter running over, 
Half-hid in dreamy eyes I trace 
A secret which I must discover. 
Her lips are purity’s retreat, f 
nal lave is lurking in each dimple; 
What makes you, love, sosadly sweet? 
Come whisper it—’tis very simple. 


Last summer when the world was bright, 
And brother Charley home from college, 
Did you perceive a faithful knight 
In Clayton, full of ‘fads’ and knowledge ? 
When Arthur read beneath the tree 
Of Lancelot—that perfect sinner, 
You drank the poet’s melody 
And thought of Arthur after dinner? 


Or, was it in a croquet game, 
At Heathersett, behind the laurels, 
Yon fancied cynicism fame, 
When differences led to quarrels ? 
You love us most when we are rough, 
And quite forgive our sneers and hisses, 
If only, when you cry ‘Enough!’ 
We heal your little wounds with kisses. 


Or, Marie, was it later still, 

When autumn rained its leaves about you, 
Upon the stile beneath the hill 

That some one sighed, ‘ My love! without you, 
My life were like a barren land, 

A ghost with which I dare not wrestle ? 
And when the even came, his hand 

Sought yours, and there you let it nestle. 
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Or, has some villain at a blow, 
Well knowing woman’s love increases, 
Transformed your summer heart to snow 


And dash 


your idol all to pieces ? 


And would you sigh? and can you weep 
For love which can’t outlive to-morrow ? 
O, Marie! send your heart to sleep, 
And wake it freshen’d from its sorrow ! 


Well, riddles, love, are seldom guess’d, 

And so I halt at my beginning, 
But by that rose upon your breast, 

I'll swear that you are worth the winning. 
And when in time my tale comes true, 

T’'ll drink you both in wine that’s mellow, 
And sing my sweetest songs of you, 

And wish him luck—the happy fellow! 
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V ERY respectable people are often 
known to say that a garden is 
a melancholy place in the winter. 
The contrast, they say, between the 
remembered gaudiness of August 
and the blankness of December, 
makes the dreariness more percep- 
tible; points the moral, as it were, 
of all things passing away; dying 
with the years that make up the 
life of man. 

We gladly bear testimony to the 
unquestionable excellence of the 
social character of these moralizers, 
but we take leave to say that they 
are uncommonly bad gardeners; 
for, in truth, a garden in December 
ought to be a cheerful place—a place 
where beauty lingers not to be 
effaced by any other but that change 
which heaps beauty. upon beauty, 
and adds promises to facts; pro- 
mnises, too, that have never failed of 
fulfilment, and never will while 
seed-time and harvest bless the 
earth. 

Of course a garden in winter may 
be a heap of decay and rottenness, 
with moss-grown walks so slippery 
in their undrained nastiness as to 
endanger the lives of all who iry to 
traverse them; but whose fault is 
that? Surely a garden has ceased 
to be a garden when it has become 
for the time a col’ection of heaps of 
fermenting litter. 

Will you walk in imagination 
through a winter garden with me as 


you read these pages, and see what 
gardens in December ought to b.? 
If your own is unlike it, let the dif- 
ference cease altogether, or at least 
in , before next December comes; 
and remember, good resolutions, as 
to gardens in December, must be 
acted upon now. If you determine, 
on concluding your walk with me, 
that you will have a good winter 
garden, or a better winter en, 
next year, you must begin this year; 
in fact, as I have written, now. 

I taka you, of course, by hard, 
well-drained walks, smooth enough 
and wide enough for shoes and 
sociability. You may look about 
and see the bright evergreens, never 
so bright as in December, never so 
glorious as when the year dies 
royally with every drop of rain 
sparkling with the prismatic co- 
lours, shooting like stars, covering 
Dame Nature with diamonds ‘or her 
evening dress. 

There is the arbutus with its giant 
red, bare, upstanding stems, if you 
have been wise enough to let it grow 
into the dimensions of a tree, loaded 
with bunches of its strawberry-like 
fruit. It is never perfect till De- 
cember comes. And, for a contrast, 
see the leafless jessamine against 
the wall, or pi down, making a 
flower-bed, covered with its bright- 
yellow beautiful blossoms. There 
are pines, and fir-trees, and others of 
that brilliant tribe, whose time of 
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richness is the winter. Look at the 
cones, some hanging singly, some 
in ro pendants, some striking 
out in clusters from the branches, 


evening fires, is delightful to us. 

Then at our feet, in full flower, 
is the moor heath, which noamount 
of cold or wind, and no poverty of 
soil, seems to prevent doing its work 
of brightness through every winter 
of our lives. The garrya, too, that 
curious evergreen shrub, is full of 
beauty. It does well on a wall, and 
seldom grows above eight feet high. 
It ~ we pe California, and its 
bunches e-green catkins are 
too lovely io Same As » 
holly, it wou unnecessary 
name those common and beautiful 
trees, only in December we are 
naturally 


beads all down the branches; and 
others, the gold-edged, silver-edged, 
bronzed-hued. 


hairy-leaved, and some yellow-ber- 
ried, which, though it par rather 
against one’s conscience just now, 
within sight of Christmas, when all 
holly is called red, I must say is ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

As to the lauristinus, we can 
never forget them. They are so 
beautiful with their white flowers, 
that bear both cold and wind so 
bravely that they claim as much 
gratitude as admiration. Mix their 
flowers with those of the common 
single yellow wall-flowers which, if 
you have kept a succession by sow- 
ing at intervals, you may have now 
in et and a ay Be. 
envy any s conservatory either 
prey, ae or scent. Then there is 
the snowberry shrub, now in fullest 
beauty. Hold your destroying fin- 
gers, and do not pluck all those in- 
viting white bunches as soon as 
they come! Let them stay; get 
your plants where higher- — 
shrubs shall shelter them ; i 


bear crowding wonderfully, and 
then see what rich branches will 
deck your winter nosegay: the ber- 
ries will be many, very large, and 
quite sparkling in their snowy white- 


butcher’s broom. I¢ will keep its 
i ies upon i till 


despise a plant be- 
cause it has a humble place in the 
gardening world, where foreigners 
are apt to hold their heads obtru- 
sively high. Do not over the 
rosemary with its white flowers, nor 
the sage, whose grey foliage ought 
to have a more di i lace 


edges of beds in winter, particularly 
if you have a itas soon as it 
showed incli to grow wild in 
the autumn; and the arabis, which 
you see in every cottage garden, and 
of course in your own, either as a 
rock-plant or as an edging, will 
probably give you flowers, and cer- 
tainly useful stiff branches of foliage, 
throughout the winter months. 

But one of the most beautifal of 
the flowers in our gardens in winter 
is the hellebore—the Christmas rose 
it is often called. It ig a delightful 
plant, and easy of cultivation. It 
is increased by dividing the root, 
and it is impossible to have too 
many of them. 

e sweet-scented old friend 

of all true lovers of flowers—the 
dear old monthly rose—will not 
forget us in December, It deserves 
to have the shelter of a wall, really, 
A December's sake. 4 comes 
‘orth naturally, dooensing its name, 
and does not appear, like a poor 
creature on its last legs, with a life 
rolonged into an imitation of youth, 

ike the modern perpetuals. Ihave 

icked monthly roses in December 
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and in February cut away un- 
necessary wood — then see what 
bushes of bloom you will have in 
spring: you are never likely to 
neglect them any more, after such a 
sight as shall bless you then. 

One of the prettiest things in a 
winter garden may be your pillars 
and your beds of ivy. Ivy has 
long been used for banks and edg- 
ings; but it is a very elegant thing 
when allowed to form a bed by 
itself. It is sometimes a little slow 
at growing, at first; and some may 
like the plan of letting it re itself 
up by fastening to rough logs of 
wood. This will give a good form 
to the bed certainly, and from these 
logs, when there is no greater height 
to climb, the ivy will branch forth 
luxuriantly, and become a very 
pleasing object to the gardener’s 
eye. There are so many sorts of ivy 
now, and these varieties have such 
excellent foliage, that the cultiva- 
tion of this hardy climber may be 
carried to great perfection. The 
sorts that an most luxuriantly, 
and have large leaves, very dis- 
tinctly marked, are the best for 
producing a really good effect on a 
large scale, But smaller beds of 
mixed sorts, and small-leaved, 
speckled varieties are good near the 
house, where the curiosity of their 
foliage may be seen to advantage. 

Another beautiful way of treating 
ivy is to train it up a thick pedestal 
of wood, about three feet high. It 
should be allowed to form a sort of 
crown round the top of this pedestal, 
and on the top may be placed a pot 
containing a large clustering plant, 
or plants, of scarlet geranium, when 
the proper time for so ornamenting 
the summit arrives. The effect is 
very good, and it looks well risin 
from the turf. The white an 
variegated hardy sorts are used 
with excellent effect in this way, 
and they ornament the winter gar- 
den very agreeably. ‘Their clus- 
tered berries are now of many 
colours. 

The coral-berried pernettya, and 
the skimmia, with its berries of 
crimson, give us most exquisite 
foliage and colour all the winter 
through ; and these white-flowerin 
little shrubs are very hardy, an 
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can be had in any garden. The 
skimmia loves the shade, And then 
there is the Ja rivet ligustrum, 
as it is eel, © ich is beautiful 
and useful, for it thrives under all 
sorts of circumstances, and seems to 
accommodate itself to a garden foul 
with smoke as comfortably as if it 
were a spot in the pure country 
full of the sweetest fresh air. ‘The 
ligustrum is a very handsome plant; 
its flowers are on the trees very late, 
often into December, and they ap- 
poe very like those of the white 
ilac, viewed at a short distance, 
though a closer examination shows 
a difference—and I must say an in- 
feriority—in texture, quality, and 
form; also, it is scentless. 

This short examination of our 
December garden will show you, I 
think, no deficiency in beauty or 
richness in form, colour, or flower. 
Neither need a garden be very large 
to give you these winter beauties ; 
it is only necessary that you should 
remember, when planting your gar- 
den, that it was only in the poet’s 
dream that ‘ every month was May.’ 
You must provide for the different 
seasons of the year; and in provid- 
ing for winter you will be enrich- 
ing your property with some of 
the handsomest and finest-growing 
plants that are as yet known to 


us. 

Once, and that not very long ago, 
it seemed to the eye that all ever- 
greens were of one colour. This 
gave a sameness to winter, where 

did not allow of much exten- 
sion of choice in the direction of 
cedars and yew trees; it gave a 
gloom to the idea of winter foliage ; 
but no such prejudice can exist 
now. The varieties of foliage which 
belong to our winter trees, shrubs, 
and plants extend to the utmost 

ible limits. Ido not mean to 
say that we have any winter foliage 
as bright as vie varnished pale green 
of the new acacias, which are among 
the gems of our flowering spring 
trees; but I can promise you all 
varieties of shade, from the white 
powdered grey of the sage and the 
cerastium to the darkness of the 
Irish yew, the myrtle, and the 
phillyrea. 

How you will arrange them must 
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we ont two po thingie nature of 

pty effect you wish 

1 : are, 

wa of them, “papond ond the object of 

this paper. I only undertake to 

show you that December may boast 
of as beautiful a garden as May, 
though a garden of another sort: 

, many plants are not at their 
best when they are in flower; their 
richest and most beautiful season is 
when they are in berry or fruit. 

But if we extend our observations 
beyond December, which we have a 
right to do, as winter extends itself 
into March, we get among stores of 
wealth for our garden. ‘The earth 
has been holding those loveliest of 
flowers, the crocuses. There they 
have been staying, waiting to sur- 

ise us, and all we have had to do 

been to take care not to disturb 
them, for neither crocuses nor snow- 
drops have any pleasure in being too 
Officiously attended to. 

Inside our edgings of box, what 
can be more lovely than the row of 
crocuses ? a double row, if you like, 


of yellow first, then white, or pale 
striped ones, mixed; a treble row, 
if you please, the ‘innermost one 
being dark blue. Then, if you have 


planted a round bed—and beds of 
fantastic shapes are seldom success- 
ful—I advise you to keep to squares 
and oblongs, rounds and ovals: if 
you have planted a round bed, a 
mezereum, which will be loaded 
with flowers by February, will charm 
all eyes. 

Then there is the Forsythea; and 
the Chinese variety, with its yellow 
flowers, blooms in January; and 
the little winter aconite, with its 
starry gold flowers, which looks 
well as an edging, when planted 
thick enough. Violets of many 
sorts flower at Christmas with all 
possible fragrance, and primroses 
are never more welcome, or more 
certain, when properly looked after. 

All the primroses and the poly- 
anthuses of the cottage garden are 
treasures in the eyes of the true 
florists. They are propagated by 
the thousand from seed, without 
failure, and with no more care than 
the bestowal of those common neces- 
&aries, sand with the seed, and fine 
or sifted earth. The freedom with 
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which these plants flower at an 
early period of the year, their beauty 
and gay appearance, and their sweet 
scent, should recommend them to 
all eners, They look well in 
patches within the stiff edges of a 
flower-border, and their soft, tender, 
—_ led green foliage has a charm- 

fect in contrast with the stiffer, 
darker growths of winter. 

All the narcissuses, jonquils, and 
dear daffodils—which ‘last I really 
cannot by without a word to 
mark my affection for them—will be 
coming into flower between Decem- 
ber and March. You should have 
them in quantities. They make 
beautiful patches; but you would 
do well to have a long narrow bed 
in your kitchen-garden for these 
plants. They do not like being 
meddled with. Their roots liedeep, 
and they prefer being left unmo- 
lested to increase in their own way. 
In such a bed as the kitchen-garden 
may give you, you may get plenty 
of bloom with no trouble; you may 
remove the roots to the flower- 
garden as they are wanted; and 
you will have nothing to do but 
weed, and give a top-dressing in the 
autumn. I could tell you of the 
double white narcissus—that com- 
mon ~~ ¢ yee so fine in fra- 
grance, and so lovely in ap 
with the single yellow w defodil, and 
others, being left to grow up through 
the turf in certain corners of a well- 
kept lawn. They came up in Feb- 
ruary first, and were welcomed 
gladly; there they bloomed freely, 
and they were never anything but 
admired. 

I cannot show you, in our winter 
garden, many hyacinths, though 
they are flourishing in the house in 
the glasses wy peng tgtig Of 
their beauty there can be no doubt; 
but of their cultivation as a winter 
flower out of doors, I can say no- 
thing to induce you to try it. They 
are too fragile, with their many 
blossoms and yielding stems, You 
must be content to get them later, 
and in shaded beds. But the dog’s- 
tooth violet is a hardy winter plant, 
curious and very beautiful, both in 
flower and leaf; also, as we advanco 
upon spring, you may have the ex- 
quisite red cyclamen, and Hepa- 
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— rose, red and blue, double and 


e. 

0 plant’ that grows is more wel- 
come to the eye than the Hepatica. 
It belongs to the early days of the 
young year, and its exquisite beauty 

above all praise. A flower-border 
with ee of Hepatica, and prim- 
roses backing a line of crocuses, is 


a lovely sight. 

Happy t who shall walk up 
and down by the side of such a 
flower-border in the days that are 
now 80 soon ing to us, with con- 
tented eyes bent down in quiet ad- 
miration. 

There is another of the most lovely 
of known flowers which we may 
claim to place am our winter 
ones; it is the scarlet anemone. 
There is no scarlet like it; and then 
it her otal 80 al — 
poin 8. very y; 
and though the double scarlet wind- 
flower, as it is oftenest called, I 
believe, is said to be tender, I have 
never found it so. I suspect that, 


tivation ought to be made a deter- 
mined point of by all gardeners. 
There is no colour that can be put 
in comparison with it for splendour ; 
but I think the mixture of any other 
wind-flower with it in the same bed 
is ruinous to the effect which this 
gorgeous flower will produce when 
planted in sufficient quantities alone. 
And, just as you have a kitchen- 
garden bed for your common bulbs, 
80 I advise you to have one for your 
anemones, which are easily increased 
te kept seed; but A “yr et em 
separate, and increased by 
dividing the roots. 
Two old- 


common, fashioned 
plants, which are invaluable at this 
time of which I am writing, are the 
yellow alyssum, and the cottage 
plant called honesty, white and 
purple. The alyssum pins down 
with the most excellent results, and 
gives plenty of bunches of an ex- 
quisitely e-yellow flower, most 
agreeable in colour, and very ele- 
gant in form. 
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Z : 
plant well worth attention for winter 


use. 

It is not always known that all 
the really hardy annuals will do 
well, and come up early in spring, 
if sown in November. They may 
safely be sown where are in- 
tended to flower; and I advise you 
todo so, for I hope I am writing for 
those who are their own gardeners, 
and are glad to hear of any lawful 
saving of trouble. As, then, our 
gardens in December are not sub- 
jects for contemplation only, I must 
end my paper with a few words 
about work. 

Tf, after you have read this paper, 
the weather should be what is 
in gardening language ‘open’— 
such weather as you can sow in; 
and if you have not, in November. 
sown blue nemophila, mignionette. 
nolana lanceolata, , Sweet pea. 
red linum, white lavitera, all sorts 
of lupins, gilias, hawkweeds, con- 
volvulus, major and minor, wall- 
flowers, the forget-me-not, and the 
scarlet Tom Thumb nasturtium,— 
then, sow them now. Do not be 
frightened; fine earth and sand. 
which prevent winter wet from de- 
caying the seed, and a covering oi 
sand on the top, will make amends 
for lost time. 

The nasturtiums may be sown 
where they are to stay. There is no 
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Through every season 

ought to offer its iar attrac- 
tions; and that it should do so re- 
quires but little—very little know- 


ledge, and @ moderate amount 
of thought. But there is one thing 
that a garden requires; and I must 
Would deff anybody to do Justice t 
wi any ce 
their without it—and that 
is, a book in which your plans are 
marked, your intentions noted, and 
where you must — memoranda 
as to the success and suitability of 
colours, recording your mistakes, 
and your intended improvements. 
Without a book of this sort, 
success will never be attained ; you 
will be taking trouble in vain, and 
living in a state of uncertainty and 
struggle. A very small garden re- 
quires a book as much as a large 
_— There are other things to 
0 besides those that belong to your 
garden, and it is to save you trouble 
that we advise to garden by a 
book—a book of your own, contain- 
ing your own plans, by which, with- 
out any burthen on your memory, 
or any harass of mind, you will be 
able to make sure that the require- 
ments of every season shall be ful- 


G. P. 


filled. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
* WHO COULD IT BE? 


Blanche decided that Edgar should 


him, Lal?’ she said, suggestively ; 

and when Lionel, who would have 

acquiesced in — proposition of 
if it 


hers, even embraced invit- 
ing the moon and the stars to a 
family repast, when he nodded as- 


that a dinner is the only thing that 
will bring Edgar here comfortably.’ 
So the invitations were sent 
accepted, and then Blanche found 
that a dinner in theory is easier 
than a dinner in practice if the 
establishment be small. It was 
smooth railing enough so long a3 
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she was saying what she would 
have, and how she would have it. 
But their one domestic was that 
most unmanageable of all animals 
an obtuse human being, who would 
act on her own instincts, which 
were invariably bad. Accordingly, 
Blanche’s hopes of ‘ things going off 
well’ were much dashed during the 
morning. 

‘ The table will look sweet—till 
the eatables come upon it,’ Blanche 
said to Trixy, ‘for Lal in bis cha- 
racter of artist has picked up a 
quantity of quaint old German and 
Venetian glass; that with two or 
three flowers——’ 

‘But where will you get the 
flowers and the wine for the old 
German and Venetian glasses?” 
Trixy asked, laughingly. ‘ They 
won't walk in to see you by dinner 
time, Blanche, and you haven't or- 
dered them, have you?’ 

‘No, I have not,’ Blanche said, 
candidly ; ‘ but ale and sherry won’t 
taste the worse for being drunk out 
of antique goblets that are meant 
for hock and champagne ; as for the 
flowers—well, they are a difficulty, 
since I can’t toil up to Covent Gar- 
den Market for them.’ 

‘Iam afraid we must give up the 
flowers,’ Trixy said pensively. ‘It 
is a pity, because, if other things 
fail, a rose is nice to look at.’ 

‘I haven't risked a failure,’ 
Blanche said: ‘soles can’t be very 
badly fried, can they? unless they 
are spoilt by malice intent; and 
mutton can’t be burnt in boiling; 
and the weakest-minded person can 
tell how long chickens ought to be 
roasting; as for the sweets I shall 
tackle that part of the entertain- 
ment myself.’ 

‘It really is not worth the 
trouble,’ Beatrix said, languidly. 

* No—you swell in anticipation : I 
quite agree with you as far as you're 
concerned,’ Blanche said, laughing ; 
‘ but it’s worth all the trouble I 
shall have, and a great deal more, if 
it brings Edgar among us com- 
fortably again. Oh, if I had some 
flowers, what a sweet nook of a 
drawing-room I would make of this 
part of the room beyond the alcove! 
even you should not sigh for your 
palatial chambers, young lady.’ 


* What shall you do, as we havo 
no flowers?’ Trixy asked. 

‘ Oh, make the best of it; easy 
chairs (we would have them when 
we were furnishing), and nuts, and 
sherry, and the strongest coffee, and 
the best intentions; when these 
= upon our guests they may go 

ome,’ 


‘ You do make the best of things,’ 
Trixy said, in a sudden burst of 
good feeling. ‘ Poor dear Blanche! 
ought you not to be writing ?’ 

* Yes; 1 always ought to be 
writing—and I can’t always be doing 
it. Now, Trixy, the present need is 
always the greatest to my mind; it’s 
four, and they're coming at seven. 
Before that hour a complete trans- 
formation must be effected in my 
house and in my person; and Lal 
must not be disturbed through it at 
all; so for two hours I must be a 
housemaid.’ 

As she spoke she put on a long 
brown holland apron with sleeves 
in it, and armed herself with a 
duster and a brush, and under the 
dexterous management of her supple 
hands the little room and the alcove 
beyond it soon assumed a different 
air. 
‘I always think it prettier todino 
near to a window instead of in the 
middle of the room,’ she said, pull- 
ing the table to where the one who 
would sit at the head would be 
shrouded in the curtains; ‘and in 
our case beauty and expediency 
unite: it gives more space for the 
free movements of the excellent man 
who sold me my potatoes this morn- 
ing and will serve them to us to- 
night.’ 

Then she paused, out of breath a 
little with her exertions, and wished 
once more for a few flowers, to 
brighten that air of barrenness 
which might make Edgar think 
that there bad been more haste 
than judgment in their marriage. 

It was therefore no trifling plea- 
sure to her, when she came down 
dressed at jast to her little sitting- 
room, to find one of the chairs occu- 
pied by a trayful of choice flowers. 
As she bent over them inhaling the 
sweetness of their blooms, the feel- 
ing of intense delight in having 
them at all overcame all curiosity 
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as.to how they came there. There 
would be nothing wanting so far as 
the —_ of the eye was concerned, 
she felt, in a room adorned by these 
flowers. They would redeem it from 
all that plainness and sombreness 
which she had been feeling rather 
acutely this day. Then she remem- 
bered that she had no specimen 
glasses, no three-tier vases—nothing 
which modern art has designed for 
the fitting holding of flowers. So 
she set to work at once to impro- 
vise something. Taking a soup- 
pate for the foundation, placing a 
amp-stand in the middle of it, and 
puting a tall old-fashioned ale 
glass on the top of the lamp-stand 
she achieved a very fair result. 
When the whole structure was 
decked with carefully - disposed 
flowers and a great deal of foliage 
the ‘fair result’ became a glorious 
one. 

She forgot how time was passing 
as she hung over her flowers, they 
were in such luxuriant masses, 
though it was mid-winter. She 
grouped them everywhere: it was 
the first pleasure of the kind she 
had had since she left the river-side 
hotel which had been the scene of 
her honeymoon happiness. An hour 
slipped away as she grouped crim- 
son camellias with thin dark glossy 
green leaves, in small old china 
bowls on brackets against the white 
watered paper. The plain, rather 
narrow white marble mantelpiece 
supported the broad gorgeously 
beautiful leaves of a rare foliage 

lant so excellently well, that 

lanche’s love of the lovely kept 
her idly gazing far too long. Then 
suddenly a knock at the doorstartled 
her, and she stood still surrounded 
with flowers, waiting 
the advent of her guests. Feeling 
guiltily that she had neglected the 
of life for the poetry—know- 
ing that she ought to have gone to 
the kitchen to see how matters pro- 
there—that she ought to 
have laid out Lionel’s evening dress 
for him—that, above all things, she 
ought not to have been surprised in 
this state of confusion by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutton, now the hour she had 
named for dinner bad fully come. 
* Some good genius, knowing my 
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love of flowers, has sent me a whole 
greenhouse, and I have been fasci- 
nated into forgetting how much 
room they take up,’ she said, apolo- 
getically, as Mrs. Sutton came into 
the room. 

Perfect as Mrs. Sutton’s tact was, 
she never would exert it for the 
purpose of making things pleasanter 
to Blanche. So now, when she saw 
that Blanche was embarrassed by 
being thus taken unawares, Marian 
added to that embarrassment to the 
best of her ability. She smiled a 
very faint smile as she gave her 
hand to Blanche, and muttered 
something relative to ‘fearing they 
had mistaken the hour.’ 

‘ No you have not,’ Blanche said, 
gathering up all her flowers as she 
spoke. ‘Dear me! where can 


Trixy and Lionel be? Dosit down 
in here (she indicated the alcove), 
and I will look for them; this 
(laughing) is our only drawing- 
room.’ ' 


Mrs. Sutton glanced at the aleovo 
and then walked into it with a little 
sigh of resignation, and a slight 
movement of her shoulders which 
was not lost upon Blanche. Nor 
was it lost upon Miss Bowden, who 
deemed it the correct thing to follow 
in her aunt’s footsteps and be super- 
cilious too. 

* Let me help you,’ Mark Sutton 
said, kindly taking the tray from 
Blanche; ‘ where shall I put 
them? 

* You must not trouble yourself, 
Mr. Sutton.’ 

‘ It’s no trouble to help you, and 
you shouldn’t treat us likestrangers,’ 
Mark said; and then Mrs. Sutton 
made a remark to the effect that 
‘ really they could not complain of 
being treated too ceremoniously.’ 

Blanche went upstairs consider- 
ably mortified at the untoward com- 
mencement of her well-meant enter- 
tainment. ‘I’m sure I did not mean 
to be pretentious or negligent,’ sho 
thought, ‘and I seem to have been 
both.” Then she knocked rather 
humbly at Trixy’s door and asked 
that young lady if she were ‘ ready 
to go down and help to amuse 
Marian ?’ 

* Are they come?” 

*Yes—and caught mein confu- 
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sion—arranging, oh! 
flowers.’ 

‘Where did you get them?’ 
Beatrix asked, briskly coming to the 


such lovely 


door. 

*I don’t know at all: they came, 
sent by my kind star, I suppose; 
they’re superb!’ 


‘And you don’t know who sent 
them? Beatrix repeated, her pale 
face flushing a little; 


‘that is sin- 


lar. 

Something in Trixy’s tone made 
Blanche blush too as an idea smote 
her. Then she said, boldly — 

*I have not thought so before, 
but now I think it must be Frank; 
do you know, Trixy ” 

* Oh dear, no!” Trixy replied; ‘I 
know nothing about it. Yes, I am 
ready; Pll go down.’ 

When she said that, Blanche 
went on to Lionel’s room, feeling 
sadly that through no fault of hezs 
Lionel’s sisters were both anta- 
gonistic. 

She got oor compensation from 
Lionel for all this worry and wear 
and tear of spirit. ‘My darling, 
don’t distress yourself about what 
you can’t help, he said, affection- 
ately. ‘What if they did find you 
arranging your flowers, and if they 
have to wait half an hour for din- 
ner ?—because I can’t give you an 
establishment, they don’t expect my 
wife to be a slave; come on, come 
down.’ 

* In your velveteen, Lionel?’ 

* Why not?’ he asked, laughing. 
* You say it’s becoming and artistic, 
and I know it’s comfortable ; a dress 
coat means 60 much more than we 
are going to give them that you 
must let me wear this.’ 

So she said nothing more against 
it; and when they went down, Mrs. 
Sutton said to Mr. Eldale, who 
arrived just at the moment, that she 
was sorry to see her brother had 
grown so negligent about conven- 
tionalities: ‘he used not to be—it 
comes from his having married a 
thorough Bohemian.’ 

The whole party had assembled 
now, and still there were no signs 
of the approach of dinner. Blanche's 
heart began to go down; it seemed 
impossible to avert silence, and 
Edgar watched her closely. So, 
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partly to create a diversion, and 

bein in pursuance of her plan of 

g perfectly open with regard to 

her relations with Frank Bathurst, 

she asked ‘if she had to thank him 

for the lovely flowers?’ adding 

uickly, ‘that it was so kind and 

oughtfal to send them—just what 
she expected of him.’ 

‘Then I’m sorry to disappoint 
your expectations, Blanche,’ he said, 
gaily. ‘I never thought of them; 
I know nothing about them.’ 

belt could it be?’ she asked, 

eee looking round the little 
circle, Mrs. Sutten replied— 
‘Some other thonghtful and con- 
siderate friend. How nice it must 
be for you, Lionel, to have a wife 
who is so warmly regarded: what 
lovely flowers you get!’ 

* Perhaps it’s some hero-worship- 

per, Mr. Eldale suggested—‘ some 
one who has read your last work 
and dares only to lay floral offerings 
at your shrine.’ 
* Accept Mr. Eldale’s reading of 
the mystery, Blanche: you will find 
compensation in it for your last bad 
review; it must be delightful to be 
an authoress.’ 

Marian spoke very sweetly, but 
the dulcet tones did not conceal the 
latent sneer; and as Blanche crim- 
soned under the blow, Edgar Talbot 
said quietly— 

* Do not you be fired by thespirit 
of emulation, Marian ; if you wrote 
from ience you would give us 
such hideous pictures of society 
that we should not like to show in 
it again.’ 

‘ Mrs. Sutton would act the part 
of censor then,’ Mr. Eidale said. He 
was the only one who was outside 
the pale of relationship. It was not 
pleasant to him, therefore, to hear 
the hard fraternal truths which were 
being told. 

*-Marian whipping the faults and 
follies of the age would be an im- 


— spectacle, Edgar said, 
-icpekceuniestew trast thatienk 
panoramic view is e best, 
Tallow. One who had mingled in 
those faults and follies would whip 
them better than Mrs. Sutton,’ Mr. 
Eldale said, eagerly. ‘Do you re- 
member what the stinging little 
poet wrote— 
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+ I know the thing that’s most uncommon, 
(Envy, be silent, and attend) ; 
woman, 


“ Has she no faults, then?” Envy says, sir. 
“ Yes, she has one, I must aver; 
‘When all the world conspires to praise ber, 
The woman's deaf, and does not hear.”’ 


‘Your long quotation goes to 
peeve Soe Sone Bae not Marian in 
mind’s eye when he wrote these 
lines,’ Edgar said ; and set ad 


exact of the word, and that 
would be fa’ 


Just as she said that, the tardy 
dinner came, and poor Blanche par- 
tially recovered her spirits as she 
sat down to the table that seemed 
to be lacking in nothing by reason 
of the multitude of flowers that 
were upon it. 

To narrate each little drawback 
to the perfect serving and ordering 
of this well-intentioned banquet, 


would be to descend to dull 
details. Accordingly, ee taney 


them to me? people are very fanny.’ 
As she thought this she tried to 
arrange three rather dissatisfied 
women in a small room containing 
one easy chair, and the attempt was 
@ failure. 
* Thanks; it’s hardly worth while 
es sitting down, Marian said with 
mcealed rudeness; ‘We are 50 


far from home that we must start 
soon.” 

‘ Don’t you dislike having nothing 
but o blank wall to look at when 
ss pom Mrs. Talbot?’ Ellen 

tronizingly. 

*I don’t the view of the 
blank wall the loveliest in the world,’ 
Blanche said, good-tem y, ‘ but 
when I am writing I have no time 
to look up.’ 

* You haven’t much time for any- 
thing but writing, have you? Mrs. 
Sutton asked, turning her head 
round over her shoulder to look at 
Blanche, with an air of constraining 
herself to take an interest in her 
hostess that was scarcely con- 
cealed. 

‘No; very little time for anything 
but wri 

5 Rather a bad thing for a married 
woman,’ Mrs. Sutton said, consider- 
ately ; ‘if you can’t look after things 
yourself, with Lionel’s means, you 
will find soon yourself in an ‘awk- 
ward position.’ 

* I hope not,’ replied Blanche ; ‘I 


hope not, for his sake m uch more 


than my own ;’ and she did not add 
that she was wearing out her youth 
and strength in trying to add to his 
means, = it was pleasure and 
du to do. 

ell’ Marian said, ‘I have 
pointed out one element of — 
that is lacking in your books; 
you take my cielo you would’ be 
read by people who would not have 
your novels in their houses now. I 
often recommend your works—but 
it’s no use.’ 

Blanche bowed her ane slightly, 
in acknowledgment of the—inso- 
lence, for it was nothing less. How 
dared this woman come to her house 
and insult her in this way? It had 
indeed come to a pass when 
Blanche had to stand by and listen 
to Mrs. Mark Sutton’s statement of 
how she had recommended Blanche’s 
books, and heard them rejected, in 
silence. 

Things were a little better when 
they went back to the alcove 
that was her drawing-room ; for by 
that time the men had warmed to- 
wards each other—and there was 
only about a quarter of an hour 
longer of each other's society to be 
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endured. Then at length Edgar 
spoke to her. 

‘I have been fortunate since I 
saw you, Blanche,’ he said; ‘my 
dream of regaining all that I have 
lost is over; but I do look forward 
to being regarded as something 
better than the black sheep of the 
family again.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear you have 
been fortunate again—I won't call 
it being “ fortunate”’ only—to hear 
you have been better rewarded for 
your exertions.’ 

‘Can you guess what has been 
the first extravagance I have in- 
dulged in since my return of luck?” 

She shook her head, and he turned 
round and took up a group of the 
rarest flowers which had been sent 
to her. 

‘I am glad you liked them,’ he 
said. ‘ I shall come again, Blanche. 
I am working now to add to the 
happiness of others. I can face 
Lionel and you better than before,’ 


CHAPTER XXXITI, 
TRIXY’s SECRET. 


The description of one bridal has 
already been given in these pages; 
it would be scarcely fair to inflict 
another upon the reader. It is 
enough to say that Frank Bathurst 
and Beatrix were married—married 
under very different circumstances 
to those which attended the cere- 
mony that made Lionel and Blanche 
man and wife; married, in spite of 
all Trixy’s doubts and fears as to 
his love for her not being as power- 
ful, perfect, and pure as hers was 
for him; married, and so, according 
to the ordinary routine of fiction, 
done for. 

Their tour was a triumphant pro- 
gress; a very different sort of affair 
to that quiet one which inaugurated 
wedded life for Mr. and Mrs. Lionel. 
Mr. Bathurst bore his wife to Rome, 
when she was made happy by the 
sight of the studio he had worked in 
with Lionel; when that close friend- 
ship with. her brother had been 
formed which had ended in this— 
this happiness which she still re- 
garded tremblingly, in terrible fear 
that something would come to mar it. 


They were home again, back at 
beautiful, quiet Haldon, before that 
fear was realised. It was late in 
April, and in May they were going 
up to town for the season. The 
little cloud came from an un 

uarter, from Mrs. Mark Sutton. 

They were such early risers, and 
the post-office was so far from them 
that they had generally finished 
breakfast, and were walking about 
on the lawn between the house and 
the lake before the bag was brought 
in. At any rate, they were doing 
so this day; and when Frank had 
taken out the contents of the bag, 
they went down and sat under the 
tree under which Lionel and Blanche 
had loun with them long ago, 
and so) their several epistles and 


began to read. 

‘ A tolerable budget from Marian,’ 
Mr. Bathurst said, tossing a thick 
letter into his wife's lap; ‘she is 
— you all the fashions, I should 


‘ How dull she must be to send 
me such & long letter,’ Beatrix said, 
laughing. Then she opened the 
envelope and began to read. 

It was a long letter, a very long 
letter, and it need not be transcribed 
here in full. It commenced by Ma- 
rian’s telling Beatrix how grieved 
she was to pain any human being, 
much more ‘one whom she had 
always regarded as a sister.’ Mrs. 
Sutton was not above the vulgarity 
of dashing words on which she de- 
sired particular stress to be laid. 
Those that stand in inverted commas 
were triply underlined, Then she 
went on to say that Beatrix might 
have heard of old Mr. Talbot’s will: 
she (Marian) would quote one sen- 
tence from it. 

‘To Marian Talbot, his eldest 
daughter, one thousand pounds and 
her :nother’s jewels.’ 

The jewels were not worth much, 
excepting as articles of curiosity. 
They were too heavy in their bar- 
baric massiveness to be agreeable to 
wear, but they were very curious. 
The bracelets, for instance, were 
some of them perfect little boxes. 
Marian had been amusing herself by 
looking them over and trying to find 
out secret springs in them lately, 
and she had succeeded, to her own 
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sorrow (she begged Beatrix to re- 
member alway; my much to her 
own sorrow), in lighting on such a 
secret as would be a spring of grief 
in the family. 

Poor Trixy had read as far as this, 
when her husband finished his let- 
ters, aud asked her * What on earth 
Marian could have found to spin 
such a yarn about?’ ‘I don’t know 
yet, Frank,’ she replied ; ‘ some “ se- 
cret” she says, but I have not come 
to it yet.’ 

*T'll just stroll round to the sta- 
bles,” he said, rising up. ‘By the 
time Icome back perhaps you will 
have come to it, dear.” Then he 
walked away leisurely and Trixy 
went on with her letter. 

Presently her hands fell into her 
Jap, and she threw her head up as 
if she wanted fresh air, and to face 
the worst. There was a hot flush 
on her brow and cheeks, and her 
eyes were flashing painfully. She 
had just read this paragraph— 

‘lam sure you will pity me for 
having been the one to find it, but 
my conscience will not allow me to 
conceal the truth from you now that 
I have discovered it. Whether I 
consent to conceal it from your hus- 
band will be a matter ror after con- 
sideration. A paper that I found 
behind a spring in one of mamma’s 
old bracelets proves that you are 
not my father’s daughter. He knew 
it, and left you nothing, as you 
know. You had better write to me 
on the subject and say what you 
mean to do. 

What she meant to do! It was 
hard indeed to say what she meant 
to do—what there was left for her to 
do. Her first impulse was to tell 
this terrible thing to her husband, 
and leave him to direct her. Her 
next was to conceal it from bim. 
Frank thought so very much of 
pure descent, and no one would be 
wronged by the concealment of the 
fact that she was basely born. 
Basely born! the mere utterance of 
the p to herself nearly crushed 
her to the earth! She could not 
tell Frank. She would write at 
once to Marian, and beg her, for the 
sake of all good womanly feeling, 
to keep this secret which could 
harm no one, and which, if made 


known to her (Trixy’s) husband, 
might estrange him from her. That 
was the rock on which she split: 
her horrible dread that anything 
might occur to estrange the man 
she worshipped from her. The feel- 
ing, good in itself, became of undue 
weight, and swayed her out of the 
right honest course. 

She got up at last, pale enough 
now, pale and very miserable. A 
thousand doubts assailed her. She 
had been married as ‘ Beatrix Tal- 
bot ;’ her marriage even might be 
invalid, since she had no right to 
the name. What if Frank should 
repudiate her for it! Men who had 
loved their wives far more passion- 
ately than her passionately-loved 
Frank had separated themselves 
from those wives for pride’s sake, or 
ambition, or revenge. Frank was 
very proud. He might feel about 
his children, should she be blessed 
with any, that the mother had come 
across and marred the breed. There 
was only one thing for her to do, 
and that was to throw herself upon 
Marian’s mercy. 

“She shuddered as she thought 
this, for she knew what Marian’s 
tender mercies were likely to be 
were they very much needed. Still 
Marian could gain nothing by giving 
the secret forth, and she might gain 
something by keeping it. Then her 
spirit revolted at the notion of 
bribing any one, and she nearly de- 
cided upon taking the only safe 
path and telling her husband the 
sad truth, concerning which she 
was only unfortunate, not blamable. 
But again the dread of losing the 
smallest particle of his esteem and 
love, or of his pride in her, set in, 
and she felt that she dared not tell 


him. 

How coldly Nature mocks such a 
social misery as this on a fair spring 
day in a beautiful country! The 
trees decked out in their earliest, 
loveliest green; the lake, whose sil- 
very shimmer was only broken by 
the slow, majestic progress of the 
swans across it; the white cloud- 
flecked blue sky, the cooing wood- 
pigeon in the distance—none of these 
things were less fair or sweet to her 
because she was basely-born. Yet 
in the eyes of her kind she would 
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be a different being should the truth 
get known. 

But it should not get known. 
She quickened her steps almost to a 
run as she thought this. She would 
write her letter to Marian at once, 
— her mind, and then try to 

herself with something that 
take her thoughts off the 

¢ till luncheon, when she 
d meet Frank with an unrufiled 


than a gnawing pain 
to pyar should ever forget it, 
to think lightly of it, or 
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hours. 

Her hand was shaking and her 
heart was swelling when she sat 
down to write to Marian. She made 
her appeal very briefly, very strongly, 
very earnestly. Sin d 
lose by the terrible truth being with- 
held, and she might lose fearfully by 
its being given out, she implored that 
it might be withheld. And as she 
bap tnt gw easier in mind, for 
she that such an appeal 
from woman to woman must tell 

The letter was soon written, and 
then she arranged her hair freshly, 
and reo: some of those deli- 
cate details of dress which give a 
new look to a woman. Then she 


took up some work and went down 


to the 


, where she erall 
sat with her ot J 


rasband before lunch- 
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erful 
‘ And what did yon “io then?’ she 
said; ‘sat down and smoked, I 
believe.’ 

* Well, I did smoke, and thought 
what a bore it was that my wife was 
not there to read the papers to me: 
what have you been about ? 

‘This.’ She held up her hands, 
in which she held an ivory shuttle 
and a gold pin, and some fine cotton, 
to indicate that she was ‘ tatting.’ 

* What nonsense! what’s the good 
of it?’ he said, contemptuously, 

‘It trims things,’ she said. 

*I have had a letter from Lal to- 
day,’ Frank then said; ‘he is very 
hopeful about his picture ; it’s ac- 
cepted, and well hung, and Blanche 
has induced him to put a swinging 

ice on it.’ 

t’s silly of her; she should 
re. been contented with a mode- 
rate price.’ 
ae advised her to advise Lal to do 


‘Still I think it silly,’ Trixy re- 
peat-1; ‘it is so essential to their 
well-being that his pictures should 
sell at some price, that I think it 
silly to be exorbitant; his picture 
will be unsold at the end of the 


mn.” 
‘I tell you I advised her to urge 
him to do it,’ Frank said, quickly; 
‘I shall take care that it does not 
remain unsold at the end of the 
season, for if no one else buys it, I 


we i I 

‘It’s a ‘Pp ity ublish her 
books samp said, quietly ; 

‘what on she would receive, an 

how many editions yon would force 
them into, and what a success she 
would secure in the columns of the 


we press! 

he will have a better success 
than any one can make for her. 
Poor Blanche! I should gg emo 
her on the top of the tree. ou 
ie tak ass Mote eae 
crush her when we all dined there 
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before we were married, by being 
fine and mighty ? By-the-way, what 
Marian Bay to you to-day?” 

‘Oh, Marian’s letter would not 
interest you , Trixy lied, feeling 
ciaingly its la ‘this letter 

in etter 
would have for him. 

‘I beg your pardon; they do in- 
terest me intensely ; they are perfect 
studies of conceit and selfishness. I 
look upon myself as defrauded of a 
very innocent amusement when you 
won’t let me read Marian’s letters.’ 

‘Now, Frank, if you say that, 
how can you expect I shall let you 
see my sister's letters?” 

* My darling child, I always for- 
get that you are sisters; and now I 
think about it, it’s hard to realise 
that the same blood flows in your 
veins; I offer no slight to you in 
laughing at Marian; besides, why 
should you make yourself Tespon- 
sible for other people’s sins ?” 

‘Why, indeed? Trixy sighed, 
trying hard as she spoke to seem 
very much absorbed in her tatting. 
Every one of the kindly sentences 
he had spoken had gone straight to 
her heart, cutting and lacerating 
it with the keen consciousness of 
the deception she was practising 
upon him. She almost made up her 
mind to tell him at once: but she 
hesitated; and then the luncheon- 
bell rang, and the opportunity was 


When Iuncheon was over, she 
could not bear to mar the soft, 
smiling, quiet beauty of that spring 
afternoon, by referring to a dis- 
agreeable topic; so she tried hard 
to put the thought of that letter 
away her own mind even, and 
to thoroughly enjoy the glorious 
present, when Frank said to her— 

‘Shall we go for a ride, Trixy? 
there are two or three picturesque, 
little, sequestered villages about here 
that I should like to show you; 
they are as lovely as anything I 
have seen in Switzerland; will you 
come ?” 

*I shall enjoy a ride ; yes, Frank.’ 
*It will do you good, too; you're 


‘I'm always pale, she said, 


y- 
*But you're awfully pale to- 
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Ges: get ready, dear, and we will 


They were soon off; she on a 
horse whose canter was as the easy 
undulations of a rocking-chair, and 
Frank on a strong roadster, 
who was highly accomplished in the 
matter of opening gates. For a 
time their course lay along the high 
road, but at last they turned out of 
it on the brow of a hill, and rode 
down a steep narrow declivity, 
where the hedges rose so high 
above them that not even the fresh 
April air could be felt, and the 
stillness of the place was as the 
stillness of death. 

‘How completely out of the 
world! I can hardly imagine life 
and death going on here,’ Beatrix 
exclaimed, when they came at last 
to a village—or rather in sight of a 
couple of villages, for a narrow arm 
of a tidal river ran up and divided 
the two sets of houses, which bore 
respectively the names of Bosen and 
Cass. A rustic bridgé crossed the 
water at its narrowest part; and on 
this they pulled up their horses, to 
take in what Frank declared to be 
the best view of the valley. 

Quiet, intense quiet, that was its 
prevailing characteristic. The hills 
rose abruptly on either side of the 
valley, along the centre of which 
the river ran. For some little dis- 
tance up the base of the hills, small 
houses crept and poised themselves 
in perilous places—or, at least, in 
eee that seemed perilous when 

ked at from below. Round most 
of these cottages apple orchards, in 
full bloom now, were thickly clus- 
tered. Down quite in the hollow, a 
couple of houses, of rather more 
imposing aspect than the others, 
covered wi le pink monthly 
roses, and backed by stacks and 
farm buildings, gave out signs and 
sounds of agricultural occupation, 
in the lowing of cattle, the grunting 
of pigs, and the quick sharp cackle 
of geese and hens. Nearer to the 
bridge, boats turned keel upwards, 
nets drying in the sun, and a few 
pilchard kegs and crab baskets, 
spoke of the chief trade of the quiet 
little place, that looked, as Beatrix 
said, ‘no more than a hole in the 
coast.’ 
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*It is out of the world, Frank 
said, after a pause. ‘I can hardly 
fancy social laws obtaining here, or 
social obligations being regarded; 
yet I can believe their lives are far 
more pure and moral than those led 
in more accessible places.’ 

* Yes, I do believe a country life 
is that,’ Beatrix replied, absently. 
Then she roused herself, as some 
little children came out of a cottage 
near at hand, and added— 

*Do look, Frank, what wonder- 
fally pretty children! see that 
yellow-haired one, with those in- 
tensely blue eyes.’ 

Frank stooped down and held out 
a penny towards the little one she 
indicated. 

*Come here, little woman,’ he 
said, ‘the horse won’t hurt you.’ 

The child advanced with all the 
honest fearlessness of its age (it was 
only about three years old), took 
the penny, applied to it that inva- 
riable childish test, its tongue, and 
then made a sudden tumultuous, 
tumbling little rush at the horse’s 
leg, round which it clung con- 


fidingly. 
‘You pretty thing, take care!’ 


Trixy cried. ‘Take it away,’ she 
added, looking round at a bigger 
child who had kept its distance con- 
templatively. But before she could 
be obeyed— before Frank could 
rescue it—all in one moment, as it 
seemed, the impatient horse struck 
out with its hoof, and the little child 
lay senseless and crushed on the 
ground. 

As soon as she could conquer the 
sickening sensation which over- 
whelmed her for a moment or two, 
Beatrix sprang from her horse, and 
went up to take the child, that was 
already in her husband's arms. It 
felt limp and icily cold when she 
touched it, and she asked, in a 
faltering tone, ‘Is it dead? 

‘No; I think not: but where can 
one get a doctor?—where’s its 
mother? Some of you tell me where 
to take it,’ he cried, as three or four 
of the idlers that apparently spring 
from nowhere in an instant, even 
in a deserted village, came round 


him. 
In the broad accent of the county, 
which I cannot do justice to in 
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writing, he was directed to a little 
cottage close by; and there he 
wended his steps, his helpless little 
burden still quiet as one dead in his 
arms. 

Beatrix followed him quaking. 
Her great dread was the child's 
back was broken; it hung about as 
if it were boneless. What should 
they say toits mother? she thought. 
How should they ever make her 
understand how it hap » and 
how blameless Frank had been? 

The cottage-door opened at their 
knock, and they went in or such a 
quiet scene. An elderly woman sat 
by the fire knitting; the hearth was 
trim and tidy: a few flowers in the 
window-sill let the light fall in 
flickeringly upon a table at which a 
young, hard-faced, handsome wo- 
man stood ironing. At one glance 
Beatrix ized a likeness to the 
little injured child in this woman’s 
face, bronzed as it was by exposure 
to the sun and wind. She had the 
same wonderful blue eyes, fringed 
on both lower and upper lid with 
black lashes. Her hair was auburn 
now, but yellow gledms through it 
proved that it had been golden as 
the child’s. She was very band- 
some, very composed, until she 
saw what Frank carried; then she 
started, dropped her ironing-box, 
and came hurriedly to them. 

‘She has been knocked down by 
my horse,’ Frank said, gently ; ‘she 
came and clasped its leg, and before 
I could save her, poor little darling, 
she was down.’ 

* Thank you, sir,’ the girl (she was 
scarcely more than a girl) said, 
taking her child from him. 

*We are so grieved,’ Trixy said, 
softly. ‘ You are its mother?’ 

‘Yes, I am its mother, the girl 
said, blushing furiously. Then, 
while Trixy was marking that there 
was no wedding-ring on her finger, 
the elderly woman came up to them, 
with a curtsy, and said, in a 
querulous tone— 

‘Yes, m’m, worse luck, for it’s a 
chance child. Don’t take on, Milly,’ 
she added, almost roughly, as the 
girl began to cry; ‘ better for it to 
die than live, poor fatherless thing.’ 
And the old woman looked for ap- 
probation of her sentiments towards 
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the pA rich young lady who 


For a moment Beatrix stood 
silent. Then, as the little child 
med its eyes, and smiled and 
stretched itself, and they knew it 
had only been’ stunned, she went 
and knelt down by its mother’s lap, 
and kissed its little white innocent 
brow, and nearly broke her heart 
with her strong fellow-feeling for it. 
What the old woman had coarsely 
called the baby, she (Beatrix) knew 
herself to be. Was the fact to be 
thrust before her perpetually ? 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HESITATION. 


The accident, which might have 
been fatal to the child—the dread 
she had laboured under for a few 
moments of Frank being blamed for 
that accident—the remark of the 
little girl’s grandmother—or some- 
thing, she could not quite decide 
what, preyed painfully on Mrs. 


Bathurst's spirits as she rode home 
that day. 
“It’s ail right, my darling. What 


es you 60 now? Frank 
said, rather reproachfally, coming 
close, and laying his hand on the 
pommel; ‘I can’t bear to see you 
looking so cut up.’ 

She tried hard to smile at him. 
She knew that this gloom, which 
would assert its sway over her, was 
@ poor compliment to the man who 

married her, and was bright 
and happy in his love for her, and 
who was kept in ignorance of the 
cause of such gloom. But she could 
not help herself. The smile was a 
very poor performance, and they 
both felt it to be so. 

‘My dear Trixy,’ he said, very 
seriously for Frank —‘my dear 
Trixy, are you not well ?’ 

‘Yes, I am quite well, Frank,’ 
aE 

t are you not ? he 
a ed quickly. PPy 

* Very y, with you, Frank; 
do belicve ee y 

* Then a are you not happy 
about? ‘Trixy, it’s no use. I seem 
to be very light and careless and 
unobservant, and all that sort of 
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thing; but where I love I am not 
these ‘things, and I love you; tell 
me, darling: I have a right to share 
your sorrow, if you have one.’ 

‘1 was a little shocked just now, 
that was all,’ she said, falteringly ; 
‘the poor little child looked 80 help- 
less, and the mother seemed so hurt 
and grieved about it, and the grand- 
mother seemed so hard and callous; 
it upset me a little.’ 

* Yes, the old woman had an eye 
to the main chance,’ he said, con- 
temptuously ; ‘she thought to make 
an appeal to the pity and the purse- 
strings of the young married lady 
by being pitiless to that poor thing 
her daughter.’ 

‘And she only woke all my pity 
for the r little child,’ Beatrix 
said, sadly—‘ the poor little inno- 
cent child, who does not know yet 
how much it is to be pitied.’ 

‘They never do feel it much in 
that class,’ he said, carelessly, ‘ they 
have no traditions——’ 

‘Frank, don’t speak in that way,’ 
she said, imploringly; ‘I can’t bear 
it—I can’t, indeed !’ 

‘ But, my dear child, simply they 
have not.’ 

‘ They have the traditions of virtue 
and purity just as much as we—as 
gentlepeople have.’ 

‘Yes, but they don’t fall from 
such a height into such an abyss oi 
shame as we doif anything of the 
sort befalls us,’ he said, energetic- 
ally; ‘it’s a living thing in our 
order, that family pride which we 
may feel in looking back through 
generations and saying, with truth, 
that all the men were brave, and all 
the women spotless; it’s a living 
thing, a power in the land; a— 
surely you agree with me, Trixy ?” 

*I do; indeed I do.’ 

* Why on earth, then, do you look 
as though I were advancing fright- 
fally heterodox or startlingly-new 
opinions? Then, after a minute’s 
pause, he added, ‘ It’s not worth our 
while to argue on the subject the 
poor little child introduced, though. 
Let us get down to the cliffs, dear ; 
the sea-breeze will bring back the 
colour the fright banished. I will 
make you decide on a subject for 
me. I want to take a view on the 
coast, and you shall tell me which 
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to take. Glorious all this is, to be 
~ure! This time of year down here 
8s like a poem of Keats’.’ 

‘ What will have happened to us, 
I wonder, before 


* Autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold’ 


be all about us,’ Trixy said, as they 
turned into a narrow lane, in which 
the very spirit of spring sesmed to 
have been embodied. The sloping 
banks of the high hedges were 
thickly covered with pale prim- 
roses and large, intensely violet dog- 
violets: forcing their way up among 
these, the young curly fronds of the 
hari’s-tongue and royal male fern 
advanced their beautiful claim to 
consideration. Honeysuckle, in 
thick, full clusters, wreathed itself 
about the hedge-tops. The dark- 
green leaves and agen be a flowers 
of the periwinkle went along in 
sinuous curves, and a few large- 
eyed daisies starred the wayside 
garden, which no culture could 
have improved. There were such 
depths of velvety moss—such im- 
perial clumps of golden fern—such 
darkly-shaded nooks, wherein water 
trickled and hardy young cresses 
grew in delicious profusion—such 
dazzling masses of red-gold king- 
cups—such long, feathery grasses— 
such a wreath of verdure and colour, 
in fact, that one grew to fear that 
nature had been too prodigal of her 
gifts in that lane, and that she must, 
of strong necessity, fall short of her 
favours as soon as she got out of it. 
But (and here is the wonder) in this 
lavish western land nature enriches 
every spot alike. Even her cliffs 
are covered with a daintily-coloured 
carpeting of moss and lichen. Her 
rocks have shades of red and purple 
over them; her sands glitter with 
crushed crystals; her caves sparkle 
with stalactites. Her pastures and 
commons are green with a greenness 
on which the eye rests lingeringly, 
lovingly, to which it longs to re- 
turn. Her moors are magnificent 
mosaics; for thereon red mosses and 
purple heather, yellow gorse and 
wild white flowers, forget-me-nots 
and pimpernel, bluebells and wild 
thyme are mingled by a faultless 
Artist’s hand. And her lofty hills 


draw the clouds, and. her dense 
woods shelter the land, so her beauty 
is never sunburnt, but is always 
fresh, as from a recent bath. 

Mrs. Bathurst's thoughts were 
very far from the beauties of the 
land when they came out of the lane 
and got upon a wide down, at the 
extreme end of which the sea taum- 
bled and roared over and amidst 
rocks that were limpet and weed- 
covered. She had worked herself 
up into such a miserable state of 
mind that no external object could 
appeal to her. As she dwelt more 
and more in bitter secrecy upon 
this deep, terrible truth, which 
Marian had made known to her to- 
day, she could not clear her brow 
and give the smiles that he sought 
to the husband who had just asked 
for her hearty coincidence in his 
belief that it was a living thing in 
their order, that ‘pride in being 
able to look back through genera- 
tions and avow that all the men 
— brave and all the women spot~ 
ess.’ 

She was very miserable—pitiably 
miserable—and there was no acting 
blood in poor Trixy. She could not 
seem to be more bright and light- 
hearted than she really was, though 
she knew that her depression would 
give rise to suspicions which she 
could not satisfactorily allay; more- 
over, she was one of those women 
on whom mental suffering has a 
speedy physical ill effect. Her side 
began to ache, and her head to feeb 
heavy, and she could not at all 
enjoy the glorious burst of sea-view 
which Frank had told himself ‘ must 
surely rouse her.’ 

‘I don’t believe you care for the 
country a bit, Trixy,’ he said, dis- 
appointedly, when they had stood 
for about five minutes contemplating 
the surging waves in silence. 

‘ What, Frank ?—indeed I do!’ 

‘ Any way you don’t care for this. 
You look bored. You will be hap- 
pier when we get up to town, and 
you can go out and pace about in 
the Row.’ 

‘I wish we were not going to 
town,’ she said, energetically; ‘I 
do, Frank; I like being here far 
better ; I am happier here.’ 

‘ My dear child, you'll give some 
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of your old friends rather a queer 
notion of your bappiness if you look 
as you do now when you go back to 
the world ; I confess I don’t under- 
stand women.’ Frank spoke as if 
he were both hurt and offended. 

‘ But, Frank,’ she began. 

‘Oh, don’t trouble yourself to 
explain anything that you would 
rather leave unexplained, Beatrix,’ 
he interrupted, rather stiffly. 

‘You don't understand me,’ she 
said, almost piteously. And then 
she was going on to tell him that, 
as far as he was concerned, she was 
very happy, and rfectly well 
satisfied, and that he must not 
imagine she was sad or regretful 
whenever a shade of thought crept 
over her face. But he would scarcely 
listen to this, being nominally anx- 
ious to get ‘along the coast, and in 
reality being pained out of all power 
of listening. 

‘ Frank,’ she said, when they had 
ridden some way in silence, ‘be a 


little lenient to a woman’s foolish 
nervousness; I was very silly to 
sufier myself to be upset, that I 


admit. You won’t be gloomy to me 
any longer?’ 

‘Is it to me that the charge of 
gloominess this day applies?’ Mr. 
Bathurst replied, carelessly. ‘I 
should not have thought so if I had 
been called upon to decide; how- 
ever, it doesn’t matter, gloom or 
sunshine, we evidently are not al- 
ways to have honeymoon weather.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ she muttered, 
giving him a glance of yearning, 
pleading affection at the same time; 
‘we have always had it till to-day, 
Frank, and to-day the gloom has 
come——’ 

‘Heaven knows how!’ he inter- 
rupted ; ‘I don’t, at least. I’m de- 
lighted to hear that it was a mere 
passing cloud; sadness and dark- 
ness don’t agree with me. Dull 
looks irritate me, Trixy. If you 
have anything to be dull about, tell 
me, and the mere speaking of it 
will exorcise the demon: if you sit 
and brood over things, and make 
yourself look old and ill, I shall be 
a good deal more annoyed than you 
will care to annoy me, I fancy.’ 

‘Iam not in the habit of brooding 
over things.’ 
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‘Yes, you are. All women are. 
No, I don’t think Blanche would 
brood over anything; I believe she 
would have it out and have done 
with it, whatever the consequences.’ 

Trixy’s heart began to beat pain- 
fully, as her husband spoke. It 
seemed to her that Frank must have 
an inkling of the truth, otherwise, 
why should he press on her the 
duty and propriety of confiding in 
him, and so extol Blanche for an 
honesty and truthfulness which she 
had not been called upon to prac- 
tise? ‘If I told him, nothing could 
be gained, and a great deal would 
be lost,’ she repeated, to herself; 
‘he would never be quite happy if 
he had the knowledge that his wife 
was basely born; and if he were 
unhappy about me, I should never 
know a hour.’ Then she 
fell to thinking the subject over 
again in all .its bearings, and no 
amount of thought made it more 
manageable or less terrible, while it 
did, on the other hand, make her 
dull, sad, and silent again. 

‘It’s rather unfortunate that we 
should be going to spend this even- 
ing alone, Trixy,’ Frank said, when 
they were riding home. ‘A third 
person would have broken this mo- 
notony, which is becoming oppres- 
sive to you.’ 

‘Now you know I am never so 
happy as when I am alone with you, 
Frank,’ she said, looking at him with 
tears in her eyes. 

‘ You are very good to say so,’ he 
replied, laughing; ‘and as there is 
no one but Mrs. Lyon to be got to 
relieve us of ourselves, I wish I 
could believe you. It’s that letter 
from your sister, Mrs. Sutton, has 
done it, I feel pretty sure. I sup- 

she has narrated one of her 
creditable escapades to you, and 
you're disgusted or “ wounded,” as 
women call it, at being connected 
with her. Now have I not hit the 
right nail on the head at last, Trixy?” 

‘No, in ,no,’ she said, wishing 
heartily the while that her connec- 
tion with Marian had been a far 
better authenticated thing than it 
was. 

‘Then I give you up for this 
evening,’ he said, laughing, ‘and 
shall fall back upon my original 
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idea of asking Mrs. Lyon to come 
and dine with us. She will talk to 
me and smile at me, and you know 
I must be talked to and smiled at. 
Shall we stop in the village and ask 
her?’ 

‘Yes, Trixy said, eagerly. She 
foresaw in Mrs. Lyon’s presence a 
guard against further questioning 
and remark for that evening at 
least. Accordingly they Le at 
Mrs. Lyon’s cottage and asked her 
if she would be ready, as usual, if 
they sent down the carriage for her, 
_ and she acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, and so Trixy had no great 
strain on her powers of concealment 
when she met her husband at dinner. 
That is to say, there was no positive 
and actual present strain on her 
powers of concealment; but, after 
all, it was but a brief respite, and 
so widely different in its oe 
power toa total cessation of dread. 
By-and-by, in one of the many long 
hours her husband and she must of 
necessity spend with each other 
without the saving presence of a 
third person, his mind would surely 
revert to Marian’s letter and the 
way his wife had received it. And 
then, when his mind did so revert 
to the disturbing cause, in what 
way was she to set it at rest again? 
How was she ever to satisfy and 
reassure the man whom she had 
deceived, whom she had been com- 
pelled against her better judgment 
to deceive, because of the sins of 
others. 


_ 


CHAPTER XXXV. (AnD LAsT). 
TOLD! 


The end of May saw the Bathursts 
settled in town for the season and 
(Mrs. Bathurst, at least) satiated 
with society. The pretty, well- 
placed, newly-married woman was 
horribly unhappy, and her unhap- 
piness was patent to her husband, 
and the cause of it was a sealed 
book. Very much to the surprise 
of the two or three who had known 
Beatrix best in her unmarried days, 
her tastes and feelings in the matter 
of friends and acquaintances ap- 
peared to have undergone a com- 
picte change. She shunned Blanche 


and sought Marian, and this was a 
change that did not commend itself 
to Frank Bathurst; for in spite of 
all the toleration shown and precau- 
tions taken by Mark Sutton, hard 
things were said of his wife. The 
presence of Ellen Bowden no longer 
gave a colouring of respectability to 
the intimacy with Mr, Eldale, for 
Ellen had gone home. 

Ellen Bowden had gone home 
sorely discomfited and very sad. 
For several months she had seen 
bright visions and dreamt fair 
dreams, and now at last she was 
compelled to awake to a dingy 
reality. She had been dazzled and 
delighted into a feeling of something 
almost resembling affection for this 
pretty aunt, who was to her the 
tangible representative of the fabled 
world of fashion. It was hard on 
Ellen, therefore, to have that feeling 
dashed to pieces after months of 
cultivation by the discovery that 
she had been a cat’s-paw in the fair 
hands of Mrs. Sutton. The dream 
of marrying Mr. Eldale had been a 
joyous one. The waking to the 
knowledge that she had been de- 
ceived only by her own vanity and 
Marian’s vicious deceit, the man 
himself had thought too little of her 
even to try to deceive her, was a 
cruel one. 

So she had gone home humbled 
and heart-stricken—gone home to 
wake to other truths which were 
equally hard and cruel. The old 
love of her childhood, which she 
had slighted and scorned, and fool- 
ishly tested, had snapped. She 
could have turned back to John 
Wilmot now and have loved him as 
well as ever. As well? she could 
have loved him better, for she had 
learnt to appreciate his possession 
of certain qualities, from having 
found that others lackedthem. But 
it was too late. He could not love 
her again; he could not trust her 
again. It had beena terrible wrench 
to his heart when she first forced it 
from her; but though the smarting 
was not over now, the hand that 
had wounded was powerless to heal. 
John Wilmot had buried his dead 
and could be friendly with her, but 
his love was gone from her, and the 
sole comfort she had was in tho 
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assertion his mother made that it 
would never centre on any one else. 
Theirs had been a brief romance; 
but after all, perhaps, the blight 
did not come to them sooner than 
it does to the great majority of the 
solitary men and women who live 
and die alone and apparently un- 
loved. 

After Miss Bowden’s departure 
people talked in the way people will 
talk about Mr. Eldale’s attentions to 
Mrs. Sutton. Marian had long ceased 
to desire him to marry her hus- 
band’s niece. She liked to keep his 
adulation and his presents to her- 
self; and after a time her vanity 
grew, and she became more reck- 
less even to the extent of boasting 
of these things, and then people 
talked. 

‘ Whether there’s harm in it or 
not, they know best themselves,’ 
Frank Bathurst said, angrily, to 
Beatrix one morning; ‘all I 
is I won’t have my wife mixed up 
with it. You shall not be driving 
about with Mrs. Sutton in a bonnct 
— burnous that Eldale has given 

er.’ 

‘ What can I say to her when she 
asks me?’ 

‘Say what you like; the truth is 
best. Say I won't let you. She'll 
hardly urge you to dispute your 
husband’s authority, I suppose. If 
she wants a reason for my disliking 
it I will give it to her.’ 

‘Oh! pray don’t, Frank,’ Trixy 
pleaded. She was in thral! to Ma- 
rian, she knew, although they had 
never spoken of that secret which 
gave Marian the power. 

‘ Then you must keep clear of her.’ 

‘I can't forbid my sister my 
house,’ Trixy said, proudly ; ‘if you 
like to do it you will, but I cannot.’ 

‘I don't want you to forbid her 
your house; let her come, but for 
heaven’s sake let her come respect- 
ably, and not bring that fellow 
Eldale. She goes to the theatre 
alone with him, and es his de- 
votion as none but a mad or a bad 
woman would.’ 

‘Oh dear, I’m miserably placed,’ 
Trixy said, sadly; ‘ it will make a 
quarrel with Marian, but I will tell 
her if you like.’ 

‘Make a quarrel—who cares?’ 


Frank replied. ‘ For my own part, 
I so thoroughly dislike and despise 
Marian that I can’t bear her to come 
in contact with my wife. Make a 
quarrel—the sooner the better— 
with such a combination of deceit 
and frivolity as Mrs. Sutton.’ 

‘Then I am to tell her——’ Bea- 
trix began, but Frank interrupted 
her. 

‘Tell her what you like, dear, 
only for my sake don’t be seen so 
much with Marian. She tells her 
husband she is “coming here” or 
she’s “ going out with Trixy,” and 
he thinks it’s all right, not su 
posing that Eldale is at her side 
always.’ 

‘I will try to see less of her,’ 
Trixy said, quietly. 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that 
you approve of Marian’s conduct?’ 
Frank asked, quickly. 

She would tell the truth where 
she dared. 

‘No, I do not; no, certainly I do 
not,’ she said, emphatically. 

“Then why aid and abet and en- 
courage her? My dear Trixy, you 
are inconsistent.’ 

‘I dare say I am,’ she replied; 
‘every one is more or less incon- 
sistent, apparently, to those who do 
not understand or care.’ 

‘When you tell me I don’t un- 
derstand you, you state a fact; that 
is your own fault, not mine. When 
you say I don't “care” for you, 
Trixy, you tell an untruth. Marian’s 
atmosphere has been more fatal to 
you than I feared even.’ 

He left the room saying that, and 
Trixy was left to chew the cud of 
most bitter meditation alone. Here 
she was, through ‘no fault of her 
own, she told herself, ‘getting 
wrong with her husband in these 
early months ot.their married life, 
which ought to have been their 
happiest time.’ Through no fault 
of hers, and certainly through no 
fault of his, for Frank had not 
spoken until he had received great 
provocation. Mrs. Sutton was carry- 
ing on a flagrant flirtation with Mr. 
Eldale—a flirtation that apparently 
justified the hardest things that 
were said about her, and the things 
said were very . It was no 
wonder that Frank desired his wife 
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to keep herself aloof from the con- 
tamination there is in such an ex- 
ample as Mrs. Sutton offered. 

ut how was she to keep herself 
aloof from it? Through the thin 
veil of affection and sympathy for 
her which Marian draped herself in, 
Trixy saw the utter, calculating self- 
ishness of the woman. It was not 
love for her sister, and longing for 
wholesome female companionshi 
which prompted Mrs. Sutton tosee 
Mrs. Bathurst and display herself 
as much as possible in Mrs. Bath- 
urst’s society. It was simply that 
she wanted the protection of Mrs. 
Bathurst’s mantle of respectability 
to be shed over her. While her 
husband confided in, and the Bath- 
ursts countenanced her, the world 
had no right and no reason to talk, 
she said. 

But this countenance and support 
from the Bathursts was to be with- 
drawn, and Trixy knew that Marian 
would bitterly resent such with- 
drawal. What form her resentment 
would take was a sad mystery still 
to Mrs. Bathurst; but that it would 
fall upon her heavily she did not 
doubt for one moment. 

Marian came to her as usual that 
day just after luncheon—came with 
an earnest request that ‘ Trixy would 
help her with a little difficulty. 
Mark had wanted her togoto Lionel’s 
house with him that evening, and 
she had refused, pleading a previous 
engagement with Trixy. If Mark 
should chance to ask Trixy about it 
at any time, would she be careful ?’ 

‘Yes, I will be careful, Marian,’ 
Trixy replied; ‘ that is, I will not 
say you had no engagement with 
me. I can’t tell a story for you; 
besides, why won’t you go to Lionel 
and Blanche ?” 

‘ Because I hate Blanche for one 
reason, Marian burst out, vehe- 
mently ; ‘and because I have some- 
thing better to do for another. You 
are scrupulous enough about de- 
ceiving my husband—how about 
deceiving your own?” 

‘At any rate, myd ion towards 
Frank is not practised to his dis- 
credit in any way; it is because I 
regard his feelings and his happi- 
ness so highly that I kee: my 
secret.’ 
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‘And I keep mine for the same 
reason,’ Marian laughed. ‘ Mark 


would not be happier any more 
a Frank if his wife confided in 


* How can you speak so lightly ? 

‘How can you ask such feeble 
questions? Will you do as I ask 
you, Trixy?—or do you mean to 
force me to be conscientious and tell 
Frank? It will be less painful to 
me to wound his fine sensibilities 
now, than it would have been some 
time since; for he has been cool tu 
me lately. If heisas fast, and kind, 
and loving, as you declare him to 
be, he will not blame you.’ 

* He will now,’ Trixy said, in a 
dejected tone. ‘Oh! Marian, how 
could I have been such a fool as to 
have trusted to your generosity? 
How can you take pleasure in the 
prospect of making us miserable ?” 

‘I don’t—it’s the principle of self- 
a at work within me,’ 

ian replied, carelessly. ‘ Besides, 
I like to see romantic sentimental 
boast ag the windy things they 
are. You wearied me with your 
vaunts of Frank’s disinterested af- 
fection: “his love is hardly worth 
the name” you giveit, if it fails you 
for such a trifle.’ 

*I have made it worse than it was 
at first—I won’t suffer it to grow 
weightier by concealment an 
longer, Trixy said, suddenly. ‘I 
will tell him myself.’ 

Mrs. Sutton got up from her chair 
and went nearer to her sister, hold- 
ing down her face to kiss Trixy’s 
cheek. 

‘Don’t be rash because I was 
cross and unkind for a minute,’ she 
said, in her sweetest, softest tones ; 
‘don’t you, poor reckless child; 
don't risk your life’s happiness in 
that way; you would break your 
heart if Frank grew cold to you; 
and’ (she continued with a sneer) 
‘if you wound his pride he will 
grow cold to you, for your husband 
is no hero, Trixy—believe me.’ 

‘I had better risk my happiness 
myself than let you wreck it. 

*But I will keep your secret 
still,” Marian said, contemptuously. 
* You will not a word to keep 
me, but I will hold my tongue to 
aid you.’ 
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* But, Marian, you do not want 
my hel for any good," Trixy said, 
earnestly. ‘ Frank was saying to- 


day that—-that——’ 
? That what? Marian asked, 
sharply. 

‘That people are talking about 
your flirtation with Mr. Eldale.’ 

* Blanche has been at him,’ Mrs. 
Sutton said, with her face burning 
with blushes. ‘ Blanche and Lionel 
believe the worst of me, and they 
will make Edgar and Frank do the 
same.’ 


* We rarely see Blanche and Lio- 
nel: they work hard and we are 
idlers; our hours don’t agree.’ 

‘ You may not see Blanche very 
often—but Frank does.’ 

* Marian!’ 


* Curb your indignation: he does, 
I tell you; he was there yesterday 
mee ing, for Mark happened to 

‘And why should he not be 
there?’ Trixy asked, impatiently. 
‘My own brother—surely my hus- 
band may go to see him?” 

* And his old love, your brother's 
wife; “those who live in glass 
houses,” you remember? Frank had 
better not make any more remarks 
about Arthur Eldale and me. We 
are coming to luncheon with you 
to-morrow.’ 

* Indeed you must not, Marian ; 
indeed it is not right; while such 
reports are circulated I will not re- 
ceive Mr. Eldale and you alone.’ 

Marian laughed. 

* How grateful you are to me for 
respecting your secrets—it’s not 
much I ask you in return.’ 

‘It is too much, Marian; you 
know it is too much; it would be a 
bad return indeed if I encouraged 
you.’ 

‘In what?’ 

* In your mad course: where can 
it end? do you ever ask yourself 
that question? do you ever tell 
yourself that there is shame and 
wickedness in the way in which you 
a A to make that man love you.’ 
Try! I have not to try very 
much. 

* And you can boast of it! Oh! 
Marian, how can it end?” 

* Perhaps—well—better than you 
think,’ Marian replied in confusion. 
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‘At any rate, understand that you 
won’t improve the case by thwart- 
ing me and obstacles in 
our path ; let us be friends, Trixy,’ 
she added, suddenly holding out 
her hand ; "chelp me and I'll help 


‘I cannot enter into such a com- 
pact; you are misled by a wild, 
wicked hope—do banish it, Marian. 
“ Help you” in such a matter—how 
can you ask me to do it?” 

She put her hands pleadingly and 
lovingly on Mrs. Sutton’s shbalhers. 
‘Give up this man and his flatter- 
ies,’ she whispered; ‘save your- 
self—let me help you to do that!’ 

But Mrs. Sutton put the hands 
and the plea aside, and went away 
in anger, leaving Trixy feeling very 
sorrowful and uncertain about many 


Bs. . 

It was true, as she had said, that 
they saw very little of Lionel and 
Blanche. London distances are great 
obstacles to intercourse between 
people whose ways of life differ as 
widely as did those of the Bathursts 
and Lionel Talbots. These latter 


- had but little time for other recrea- 


tion than each other’s society in 
their intervals of work. It was a 
wearing business for them to get 
from their inaccessible suburb to 
Frank Bathurst's house in Belgra- 
via ; and when they did get there the 
probability was that Trixy was out, 
and nothing was left for them to do 
but to get home again by the same 
bewildering line of omnibuses which 
had brought them. It is true that 
they went to dinner parties and 
dances at the Bathursts, but then 
Trixy was as inaccessible to the in- 
dividual as their suburb. Often, too, 
Mrs. Bathurst and her husband 
would ride or drive out to see Lionel 
and Blanche; but the former would 
be in his studio, and the latter 
writing in the room above him, and 
the visitors could not help the de- 
pressing idea that they were fell in- 
terruptions to their host and hostess 
taking ion of them. Alto- 
gether the quadrilateral deemed it 
best to come to an amiable under- 
standing on the subject, which 
Blanche worded as follows :— 

‘ While we are poor and busy, 
Trixy, we can’t regard social claims 
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in the daytime; we shall never fancy 
you neglect us or any nonsense of 
that sort; and you, in turn, must 
promise not to think that we are 
more absorbed in our occupation 
than we are obliged to be; I really 
believe that the less we are disturbed 
the better.’ 

* But I don’t like the idea of your 
not coming to us a great deal, 
Trixy said. 

‘And I should like the idea of 
coming often immensely, if it didn’t 
involve so much trouble; if, when I 
get up with my brain aching and 
my imagination worn out, I could 
refresh both by getting on horse- 
back, or into a comfortable carriage, 
I should seek you with delight, 
Trixy; but I can’t do that; I have 
to walk out and find an omnibus, 
and then get in with all sorts of un- 
pleasant people, very often, and 
travel along in a state I hate; by 
the time I reach your house I’m 
worn out and not good company for 
you. Now isn’t it better I should 
stay at home and make myself 
agreeable to my husband ?’ 

‘ Well, certainly it is,’ Trixy said ; 
‘but I shall be very glad when 
you’re , not poor and busy any 


onger. : 

‘Soshall we,’ Blanche said, langh- 
ing; ‘meantime we won’t misun- 
derstand each other.’ 

This conversation had taken place 
some time before that one which 
has been recorded between Beatrix 
and Marian on the subject of Mr. 
Eldale. It did, therefore, appear 
very strange to the young wife that 
her husband should have seen the 
Lionel Talbots without mentioning 
the fact to her. She brooded over 
the strangeness of it in solitude for 
along time after Marian left her, 
and at last she ordered her carriage, 
with the determination of going to 
see if Blanche would tell her of 
Frank’s visit, and be altogether 


open. 

Before she left the house, Frank 
came and spoke to her. 

* Marian been here, I find, he 
said, standing holding the door of 
‘Trixy’s dressing-room in his hand. 

* Yes, she has,’ Trixy said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘ Have you anything to tell me?’ 
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he questioned, rather meaningly, 
Beatrix thought. 

* Nothing,’ she replied, coldly; 
then she looked at Frank, and re- 
pented herself of the coldness, and 
went over to him and put her arms 
round his neck. 

‘Yes, Frank—I spoke to her 
about Mr. Eldale. I hurt her, I 
fear—at any rate I annoyed her.” 

* You made her understand that 
you would not lend yourself to that 
unhealthiness? for it is moral un- 
healthiness; you made her clearly 
understand that ?” 

‘I did—and she was very much 


annoyed.” 

‘ And is that all you have to tell 
me, Trixy? he said, holding her off 
and looking at her very fondly and 
very fixedly. 

* Why do you ask?’ she said, ner- 
vously. 

‘Why do I indeed? he said, 
moving his hands, and turning 
away. ‘Good-bye, dear— you're 


going out, I see. I won't question 


you again. 

He closed the door as he said 
that, and she stood still for a minute 
wondering, and feeling a little 
frightened. Why had he said that 
he ‘ would not question her again ?’ 
Had he a doubt—a suspicion? and 
if he had, by whom they been 
implanted ? 

She turned back to her glass and 
finished her dressing, feeling in a 
fary—feeling how futile that fury 
was—how feeble! and for all the 
futility and feebleness of it, how 
much the reverse of womanly it 
was! Futile and feeble! does not 
every woman feeling her wrath to 
be such, at some time or other of her 
life, echo the tian queen’s 
craving for masculine stature— 
‘Had I thy inches thou shouldest 
know there was a heart in Egypt?’ 

Some one had implanted a doubt 
and a suspicion in her husband’s 
breast. There was a sting to her in 
that; but there was a sharper sting 
in the dread she had that Blanche 
had done it—Blanche, that cousin 
whom her husband had loved once, 
and on whom he called in secret 
now! She could not put on her 
bonnet to please herself as she 
thougnt of all this—as she realized 
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her helplessness and took this truth 
home to her heart, that ‘ being mar- 
ried’ did not mean independent 
bliss by any means. 

Blanche was at home when Mrs. 
Bathurst inquired, but Blanche was 
‘very busy,’ she said, as she came 
forward into the room and held out 
her face to kiss her sister-in-law— 
‘very busy finishing a little story 
that I have been asked to write for 
anew magazine,’ she continued, in 
explanation, ‘ and I dare not be late 
with copy, you see, Trixy; they 
could do without me very wel!, and 
they would let me feel that fact if I 
were not prompt in supplying their 
demand.’ 

‘You never have time for morn- 
ing visitors, have you?’ Trixy re- 
plied. 

‘No, never. I really never have 
time to spare to them.’ 

* Yet you sacrifice yourself some- 
times to special friends and favour- 
ites.’ 


‘ Well, very rarely, Trixy; you're 
a special friend and favourite, and I 
am not going to sacrifice myself to 
you this morning, for instance. I 
am going to ask)you to go and talk 
to Lionel, and toexcuse me; I must 
write.’ 

‘ Absurd affectation,’ Mrs. Bath- 
urst muttered to herself, as Mrs. 
Lionel Talbot ushered her up to 
Lionel’s studio; ‘the first writers of 
the day would not give themselves 
such airs about sparing a little time 
from their literary labours.’ Alter 
the manner of outsiders, she forgot 
that the first writers of the day can 
place their productions where and 
when they p , While those whose 
feet are still on the lowest round of 
the ladder are compelled to be ac- 
tively grateful whenever an oppor- 
tunity of serial publication is offered 
to the 


m. : 
Lionel was putting the finishing 
strokes to a picture in which he had 
immortali the (to him) sur- 
passing beauty and charms of his 
wife in a subject that illustrated his 
idea of these words :— 


* Heavens! how desperately do I adore 

Thy winning graces ;—to be thy defender 
I hotly burn—to be a Calidere— 

A very red-cross stout Leander, 
Might I be loved by thee like these of yore. 
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Light feet, dark-violet eyes, and parted hair, 
Soft dimpled hands, white neck, and heaving 
breast; 


_ Are things on which the dazzled senses rest, 


Till the fond fixed eyes forget they stare,’ 


It was a lovely realization of 
Keats’s glorious ideal, and Trixy 
felt more kindly towards Blanche as 
she stood gazing on these pictured 
charms. 

‘I believe you do desperately 
adore Blanche, Lionel,’ shoe said, 
after looking at it for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘I should rather think I do,’ he 
replied; ‘Blanche can make any 
one adore her.’ 

‘ Blanche might be contented with 
your admiration now, I should 
think,’ his sister said, quickly. Then 
the strong need that she felt for 
help and sympathy overcame all her 
little, unworthy, jealous dreads, and 
she exclaimed, ‘Tell me, Lal, was 
Frank here yesterday ?” 

‘Yes,’ Lionel said, gravely, ‘he 
was here, Trixy: you are not un- 
happier for his having been here, 
and for what Blanche told him, are 


you. 

* What Blanche told him !—what 
do you mean?’ Mrs. Bathurst asked, 
nervously; ‘everybody seems to 
have something to tell my husband; 
first, Marian threatens me, and now 
Blanche——’ 

‘ Has rendered Marian’s threat of 
noavail, happily,’ Mrs. Lionel Talbot 
interrupted, coming into the room, 
followed by Frank Bathurst; and 
then there was a little scene of ex- 
planation and reconciliation. 

It appeared that Marian’s secret 
respecting her sister’s birth had be- 
come known to Mark Sutton also, 
and he had confided it to Blanche. 
The latter, for all her own press of 
work and ‘ busy ’-ness generally, had 
found time to see and regret that 
constant companionship between 
Mrs. Sutton and Mrs. Bathurst 
which was so offensive to Frank. 
Blanche understood her two sisters- 
in-law, and, understanding them, 
she felt assured that there was some 
other cause than congeniality at the 
bottom of the intimacy that was 
working ill for Trixy. After some 
talk with Frank, during which 
Trixy’s uneasiness on the receipt of 
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Marian’s letter was mentioned, Mrs. 
Lionel Talbot came to the conclu- 
sion that Mrs, Sutton was exerting 
undue influence over her sister. 
Then Mark Sutton, remembering 
his old promise of being ‘ her friend,’ 
should the chance of being one to 
her ever be offered to him, came and 
gave counsel to Blanche on the sub- 
ject. ‘Poor Trixy has been weak,’ 

6 said, ‘ but she will never be happy 
till Frank knows all she does about 
herself. You see I can’t to 
Frank myself without blaming Ma- 
rian, and no man shall ever hear 
me blame my wife, Mrs. Talbot; 
but he ought to know it, indeed he 
ought; no good comes of a woman 
deceiving her husband in ever so 
small a thing.’ 

‘What would you have me do? 
TI might be blamed for interfering.’ 

* Risk that blame. You're a brave 
‘woman, and this stake of Beatrix’s 
happiness is worth playing boldly 
for. Don’t blame Marian to Bath- 


urst more than you can help—will 
you? he added, wistfully. 


‘No, I will not,’ Blanche had 
said, with tears in her eyes; ‘and 
we will set Trixy straight with 
Frank, and he shall feel that your 
share init counterbalances Marian’s 
evil counsel.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Mark Sutton said; 
‘I can't bear any one to think hardly 
of Marian, though she doesn’t care 
much for what I feel,’ he added, at- 
tempting to smile, and breaking 
down in the attempt. 

So Blanche had written to Frank, 
and Frank had come at her request ; 
and then she, being ‘ brave enough 
to play boldly for the stake of 
Trixy’s happiness,’ had told him the 
secret which had been so terrible to 
Beatrix. And he, quite satisfied with 
the strength and purity of the Bath- 
urst family tree, root and branch, 
had declined to be shocked, or sorry, 
or shamed by the announcement of 
his wife’s right to the bar-sinister. 
‘But the less Trixy sees of Mrs. 
Sutton the better, however hard my 
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decision may seem to dear old 
Be he said, in conclusion. 

—perfect peace—was re- 
stored to the —_ members of 
the family, w ortunes I have 
traced through a period of adver- 
sity. After a while, perity 
dawned on them again, for Edgar, 
though he did not make a fortune, 
made enough to repay Lionel the 
money he had lost for him, and so 
the days came sooner than Blanche 
had anticipated when they were 
neither “too busy nor too poor’ to 
see their friends and fulfil social 
claims. 

Their peace was marred in a mea- 
sure by a step which Mrs, Sutton 
took. She with Mr. Eldale, 
and explained her reasons for doing 
so in a cleverly-worded letter of 
attempted vindication to Beatrix. 
‘My aspirations were baffled by my 
family when I wasa girl,’ she wrote ; 
‘I was forced into an uncongenial 
marriage; I shall realize them when 
I regain my freedom through a di- 
vorce; then Arthur Eldale will marry 
me at once.’ 

She regained her freedom, for 
Mark Sutton died of what doctors 
called ‘heart complaint’ before the 
divorce could be procured. But the 
high stakes for which the pretty 
widow had played with wicked skill 
and daring she lost after all. Di- 
rectly she became attainable, she 
had ceased to be interesting to Mr. 
Eldale. Accordingly, he left the 
path of evil, at the bidding of a 
pre girl of eighteen, who had 
called him ‘so charming’ before he 
met with Mrs. Sutton, and who 
mentioned that he was ‘so wicked’ 
now, as if it were an additional 
charm. He believed that it was her 
‘youth and innocence’ which made 
her utterly regardless of his well- 
known derelictions from respecta- 
bility; and as he was happy in that 
belief, she did not undeceive him 
until after they were married. 


THE END. 


TORQ 
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THE LAST HOUR. 


* YOU say you are tired, darling; then rest till the ringers chime, 

And I will call you to hear the bells—oh yes, there’s plenty of time. 
You may sleep for another hour, love, ’tis but eleven still, 
And I will watch for the distant peals of the quarters over the hill. 


‘Do I remember last New Year’s Eve? It seems scarce a year ago 

Since you and Cissy and little Frank went tumbling over the snow; 

And Gardener brought you the pretty toys from the shop in the little 
town ; 

And do you remember the great “snow-man” you wrapp’d up in nurse’s 
gown ? 


‘ Talking does not tire you, darling? Well, rest your poor aching head 
On my shoulder; and shall I tell you again all that the shepherds said ? 
How for a Child they came from the East, from the distant land afar, 
And followed the guiding for many a night of the glittering evening star : 


* Will angels ever come down again? ‘Well, darling, we do not know 
Whether they are permitted now to visit us here below; 
But we never see them as prophets did, as we read in the olden time— 


The ringers have not yet gone to the church, that’s only the quarter 
chime. 


‘ Yes, darling, the stars are very bright, and the air is cold and clear, 

For ’tis freezing hard, and the ground is white, just as it was last year. 
The quarters have chim’d already, love, and the ringers will soon begin, 
And the peal that wakes the slumb’ring town will usher the new year in. 


‘You cannot hear the footsteps, dear, because of the fallen snow ; 

Canrot you hear my voice, my child ?—now, is that better so? 

Turn your face to the wall, and then—there go the ringers, hark! 

No, dearest, the lamp is burning still; did you think we sat in the dark ? 


‘ Now, darling, rest your weary head—there, upon mother’s breast ; 

After the bells have ceased I’m sure you’ll be able to sleep and rest. 

There is the stroke of twelve o’clock—baby, how cold your brow!’ 
- > . . 


Ah, mother, your baby boy’s at rest, he sleeps with his Father now! 
Il. F. 





THUMBNAIL STUDIES IN THE LONDON STREETS., 


ee Thumbnail Sketcher’s par- 
tiality for the London streets 
may be attributed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the fact that, being a person 
of no consideration whatever else- 
where, he becomes, as soon as he 
places his foot upon the pavement, 
an autocrat invested with powers 
and privileges of the most despotic 
description. It is then in his power 
to inconvenience his fellow-man to 
an extent unknown in any other 
sphere of action, excepting perhaps 
a theatre. A man who goes forth 
in the morning with the determina- 
tion of annoying as many people as 
possible during the day, without 
bringing himself within the pale of 
the law, has an exciting, and at the 
same time perfectly safe, career be- 
fore him. Tt is then open to him to 


annoy hurried people by asking 
them the way to obscure or impos- 
sible addresses. He can call at and 
inspect all the apartments to be let 


upon his road; he may buy oranges 
(if that luscious fruit is in season) 
and scatter the peel broadcast on 
the pavement; he may, by quietly 
munching a strong onion, drive a 
crowd from a printseller’s window; 
and he can, at any time, reassemble 
one by disputing with a cabman on 
the matter of his»fare. He may 
delay a street-full of busy people 
by stopping his Hansom in (say) 
Threadneedle Street; and he may, 
in half a dozen words carefully se- 
lected, put the whole mechanism of 
the London police into operation. 
He may delay an omnibus-full of 
people by pretending to have 
dropped a sovereign in the straw, 
and, if it isa wet day, he can spoil 
any lady’s dress with his muddy 
boots or his wet umbrella. He can 
at any time, on a narrow pavement, 
drive well-dressed ladies into the 
roadway, a pastime popular enough 
with the politest nation in the 
world, but which has hardly yet 
acquired a recognised footing among 
coarse and brutal Englishmen. In 
short, he has it in his power to make 
himself an unmitigated nuisance 
with perfect impunity; and it is a 


creditable feature in his character 
that he does not often take advan- 
tage of his privilege. He is satis- 
fied with the power vested in him, 
without caring to set its machinery 
in motion without due provocation. 

The prerogative which I have 
here claimed for the Thumbnail 
Sketcher is not his alone; it is 
shared in in a greater or less degree 
by all. Indeed the humbler and 
more filthy the passenger, the more 
marked are his privileges. The 
organ-grinder has it in his power to 
poison the atmosphere with his 
hideous and distracting music when- 
ever he pleases; the costermonger 
and dustman may make morn 
hideous with their professional yells ; 
German bands may bray wherever 
they choose, and Punch-and-Judy- 
men crow and ehuckle in every 
street; while the wealthy and com- 
paratively inoffensive bone-crusher, 
soap-boiler, knacker, or tanner is 
liable at any moment to be indicted 
as a puisance if he happens to be in 
evil odour with his neighbours. 
This state of things is altogether an 
anomaly, but the humbler classes in 
whose favour it operates might 
surely be disposed to take the many 
benefits they derive from it as a set- 
off to the manhood suffrage which 
is not yet accorded to them. It 
may be taken indeed as a moral cer- 
tainty that hardly a man walks into 
a London street without causing an 
inconvenience of greater or less mag- 
nitude to some of his fellow-passen- 
gers. But it is not the fashion to 
estimate moral certainties as phy- 
sical certainties are estimated, and 
therefore people are allowed to walk 
abroad whenever they please with- 
out regard to the fearful annoyance 
that may be caused to a refined and 
sensitive organization by an out- 
rageous hat, a taste for bad cigars, 
or & ion for peppermint drops. 
It is instructive, by the way, to con- 
trast the utter irresponsibility of a 
moral certainty with the absolute 
responsibility of a physical certainty, 
A certainty is a certainty, whether 
it be moral or physical; it is a 
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moral certainty that in the course 
of the erection of (say) the new Law 
Courts at least a dozen people will 
be accidentally killed, yet nobody 
would dream of stopping the works 
on that account. But if it were 
possible to enter into an exceptional 
arrangement with Fate, by which 
the deliberate slaughter of one man 
before the first stone was laid would 
secure absolute immunity for the 
hundreds of others whose _ lives 
would otherwise be in daily il 
during the eight or ten years which 
must elapse before the works are 
completed, society would protest 


Here is an amusing example of 
that bland, gentlemanly, useful 
humbug the fourth-rate family doc- 
tor. Although undoubtedly a hum- 
bug, he is not a quack. His pro- 
fessional acquirements are quite up 
to the average mark, although they 
seldom go beyond it. He has satis- 
fied the College of Surgeons and he 
has passed the Hall with decency; 
he has even, perhaps, graduated as 
M.B. at London, and is consequently 
styled doctor by courtesy. But he 
is a humbug for all that. He is not 
satisfied with the average profes- 
sional status to which his average 
professional acquirements and ave- 
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with one voice against the inhuman 
compact, and the contractor who 
entered into it would be branded 
as a cold-blooded murderer. But 
from a politico-economical point of 
view, he would be a conspicuous 
benefactor to his species. 

The Thumbnail Sketcher, having 
now let off his superfluous steam, 
proposes once more to take the 
reader by the arm and direct his at- 
tention to half a dozen more of the 
involuntary models who unwittingly 
provide him with amusement and 
instruction whenever he takes. his 
walks abroad. 


rage professional brain would, if 
honestly worked, confine him; he 
soars high above this, on the strength 
of a bland, impressive manner, an 
imposing presence, and a certain 
quiet audacity in prescribing eccen- 
tric but harmless remedies for fan- 
ciful complaints. He is much too 
sensible a fellow to go beyond his 
depth, but his depth is a tolerably 
deep one, and his plan of elevating 
himself on moral tiptoes makes it 
appear considerably deeper than 
it really is. AsI said before, with 
all his humbug and pretence he can, 
if he likes, be a useful, and his 
waiting-room is daily thronged with 
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real or fancifal sufferers, who are 
quite justified in placing a modest 
belief in him. Their mistake con- 
sists in believing in him absolutely, 
on the mere strength ofa bland, im- 
pressive presence. ; 

Who is this red-faced, white- 
haired, pompous old gentleman who 
is holding forth in a window of the 
‘Senior?’ He is an old officer who 
retired on half-pay forty years ago, 
a humble, blundering captain, and 
who, by dint of long standing, has 
worked his way up into the digni- 
fied list of generals. When in active 
service he knew absolutely nothing 
of his duty; he was the stock regi- 
mental by-word whenever the sub- 
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weil 


Horse-Guards mismanagement and 
military innovations, though little 
regarded in the House, are looked 
upon by the outside public with a 
resnect which is born rather of his 
military rank than of his military 
knowledge. 

This anomalous gentleman, who 
forms one of a group of four or five 
seedy but flashy individuals who 
are loafing about the doors of a 
theatrical public-house in Bow 
Street, is an ex-equestrian, and, the 
proprietor of a travelling circus. A 
few years ago he was known as that 
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ject of military incompetence was 
broached. He was the scapegoat 
upon whose shoulders the responsi- 
bility of all regimental blunders 
was laid, and subalterns, six weeks 
old, would pose him with impossi- 
ble questions and record his oracular 
replies. Now, however, that he has 
been cut off for forty years or so 
from anything in the shape of prac- 
tical experience in military matters, 
and so has attained the rank of 
major-general, he is looked upon as 
an important authority on the or- 
ganization of armies, and advanced 
strategy. He is a county magis- 
trate and a member for an impor- 
tant borough, and his orations on 
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daring and graceful rider Annibale 
Corinski, whose ‘ Courier of the Dar- 
danelles’ on fourteen horses was 
justly celebrated as the most thrill- 
ing performance ever witnessed in 
this or any other country. But An- 
nibale grew too fat for the business, 
so he married the widow of his late 
employer and set up as a circus 
proprietor on his own account. His 
present position, as master of the 
ring, is one of qualified dignity. It 
is true that, by virtue of his office, 
he is entitled to appear in a braided 


military frock, jack-boots, and a 
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He pushes his way insolently among 
well-dressed women, who shrink 
from his infected rags; why should 
he respect those whose only regard 
for him is a feeling of undisguised 
aversion? He can tell you of open- 
air places where there is snug lying; 


merits and demerits, and strike a 
balance in favour of this or that. 
He bas been a thief since he could 
walk, and he will be a thief till he 
dies—it is the only trade that has 
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places where you can sleep with 
tolerable comfort for nothing; he 
can tell you all about the different 
houses of detention, criminal gaols, 
police-cells, and tramp-wards in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis; 
and he can compare their various 


ever been opened to him, and in his 
his case it has proved a r one. 
Truly he is one of the saddest sights 
in the London streets. 


ANSWERS TO THE METAGRAMS IN NOVEMBER NUMBER 
(Pp. 414—416). 


VIL. Pea, Sea, Lea. 
VITI. Bonnet, Sonnet 
1X. Bwe, Bye 
XK. May, Dey, Noy 
XI. Ballet, Malla 
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THE SERENADE.* 


TIGHT, but it is still and sultry, 
Softly sighs the summer breeze ; 
Glints the moon in silvern silence, 
O’er the streamlet and the trees. 
Maidens in their chambers seeking 
Slumber they will never get ; 
Thongh the gay cachuca’s over, 
Stilled the clinking castanet. 


Proud Pepita, tender Inez— 
Tired out with song and dance— 
Seek not slumber, nor does Lola, 
Though the morning hours advance. 
Borne on wings of balmy breezes, 
Comes an echo from afar— 
Comes a song so sweet and tender, 
Comes the twang of the guitar. 


All there know the voice so manly, 
Trolling forth its tender strain ; 
All list whilst he’s serenading, 
Half in pleasure, half in pain: 
All are rapt in admiration, 
As skilled fingers sweep the strings; 
All are hushed with expectation, 
Whilst that rich voice sweetly sings. 


Now the sound is growing nearer, 
Sancho is at last descried 

By the tender, eager Inez, 
As she draws the blind aside 

There he stands, so bold and stately, 
Whilst the moon shines full upon 

Sancho loved, revered, and worshipped 
By all maids in Arragon. 


£ings he then of eyes whose lashes 
Sweep a maiden’s blushing cheek— 
All three droop their eyelids meekly, 
Deeply blushing do not speak : 
Carols he of raven tresses, 
Rippling down to dainty feet ; 
Then does fancy proud Pepita 
She’s the love that he would greet. 


Chants he forth a lusty pean, 
In the praise of ankle smart ? 
Little Lola’s eyes flash brightly, 
Quicker beats her loving heart: 
Does he praise a snowy bosom? 
Donna Inez deeply sighs; 
Does he vaunt a waist so slender? 
Lola laughs in glad surprise. 


So he passes ’neath each window, 
Singing soft in stilly night; 
Robbing maidens of their slumber, 
As they watch in pale moonlight: 
Passing by each maiden's bower, 
Hymning forth a tender lay ; 
Sometimes making light hearts sober, 
After making grave ones gay! J.A.8. 


* Tilustrated from the Painting by Antigna, by permission of Messrs. Goupll and Co. 
VOL. XIL—NO. LXXIL. 2P 
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TABLE TALK, AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY. 


Latety I was asked: ‘ What is the first politi- 
cal event you ber?’ I d, ‘The 
proclamation of the Peace of Amiens in the year 
1802.’ But on reflection, I find that my memory 
takes me back to the year 1798, the year after 
the mutiny in the fleet, when I saw a procession 
of boats rowing, and on inquiring what they 
were doing, was told they were flogging some 
mutineers round the ships in Plymouth Sound. 
The horror of this was incre: and im 

on my child-mind by hearing that the toast of 
these wretched men had been ‘ A dark night, a 
sharp knife, and a 7. blanket.’ For many 
a night I went to my in fear and trembling. 


Tue Peace of 18023 brought, I suppose, many 
French to ~~ ; but I only remember one, 
the celebrate: Madame Recamier, who created 
a sensation, partly by her beauty, but still more 
by her dress, which was vastly unlike the unso- 
phisticated style and poke bonnets of the English 
women. She appeared in Kensington Gardens 
& Pantigue, a muslin gown clinging to her form 
like the folds of the dra on a statue; her 
hair in a plait at the back, and falling in small 
ringlets round her face, and greasy with Awile 
antique ; a large veil thrown over the head com- 
pleted her attire, that not unnaturally caused her 
to be followed and stared at. 


Rumours of war—which shortened our tour 
—took us to Paris instead of to Rome. . . We 
went one morning to see a sight seen I imagine 
by few English now alive; Bonaparte, le Pre- 
mier Consul, reviewing his troops in the Place 
du Carrousel! An acquaintance my father had 
made (I forget who) gave us admittance into a 
room on the rez-de-chaussée of the Tuileries, 
and for nearly two hours the great man passed 
and repassed before the windows close to us. 
He was attended by Rustan, his favourite Mame- 
luke, in his national costume; and le Prince 
Eugéne de Beauharnois, the son of Josephine, 
was there, commanding I think the light cavalry ; 
but my eyes and attention were riveted on 
Bonaparte. He was then thin, and his figure 
appeared to be mesquin; but how grand was his 
face, with its handsome features, its grave and 
stern and somewhat melancholy expression! A 
face, once seen, never to be forgotten. It fas- 
cinated and acted upon me like a rattlesnake, 
for, though a mere child, I felt all the English 
horror of the man, and yet could not look at 
him without admiration mixed with awe. 


MADAME Dx Stat said very truly, ‘ C’est un 
triste plaisir que celui de voyager.’ One forms 
friendships ich are broken off and for the 
most part never renewed ! 


Tus beauty of Mount Edgcumbe, and its 
neighbourhood to Plymouth and the dockyard, 
attracted most of the principal foreigners who 
came to England. Amongst the first I remem- 
ber was a Pope’s Nuncio, on his way from 
Portugal to South America. He was brought by 
Count Souza, the Portuguese Ambassador, and 
was accompanied by a large suite. The Nuncio 
himself was a fine, dignifed-looking old man, 
with a b lent c ¢, but the suite 
were a most grubby, dirty set; and the chaplain 
or auménier wore a hat like Basilio’s, in ‘ Pigaro,’ 
and had his spectacles tied round his head with 
packthread; which terribly taxed the risible 











muscles of my sister and self—then very younc 
girls. The last English se the Nuncio trod 
was that of the private landing-place at Mount 
Edgcumbe, from which he went to the ship, in 
Plymouth Sound, which was to take him on bis 
long voyage. 

My father had met the Princess of Wales 
several times at dinner at her mother’s, the 
Dowager Duchess of Brunswick, and Her Royal 
Highness invited him, my sister and me toa ball 
at Kensington Palace, and frequently to others. 
I had scarcely ever seen the Princess, and hardly 
knew her by sight. At the time of which I 
speak, her figure was fat and somewhat shape- 
less ; her face had probably been pretty in her 
youth, for her nose was well formed, her com- 

lexion must have been good, and she had 

right blue eyes, but the expression of them was 
bold, which, however, might be partly caused 
by the quantity of rouge she wore. Her fair 
hair ~~ masses of curls on each side of her 
throat, like a lion’s mane. Bverybody, before 
the with France, dressed much according 
to their individual taste, and Her Royal High- 
ness was of a turn; her gowns were 
Sg | ornamented with gold or silver span- 
gies, her satin boots were also embroidered 
with them, Sometimes she wore a scarlet 
mantle, with a i trimming round it, hanging 
from her shoul and as she swam, so attired, 
down an English dance, with no regard to the 
figure, the effect was rather strange. The 
parties themselves were marvellously hetero- 
geneous in their composition. There were good 
people and very bad; fine ladies and fine gen- 
tlemen; hum-drums and clever people: 
amongst the latter the Rev. Sydney Smith, who 
I thought looked out of place there. In con- 
sequence, I suppose, of my father’s having lent 
Mount Edgcumbe to H.R.H., she made rather a 
fuss with us, and we both always supped at her 
table. On one occasion I was much amused at 
seeing my father opposite to me, seated between 
the Duchess of Montrose and Lady Oxford! 
Sure never were there more incongruous sup- 
porters, and my father’s countenance was irre- 
sistibly comic—perfectly grave, but with a slight 
curl at the corner of the mouth, which showed 
how he appreciated the absurdity of his position. 
* Methought,’ said he, as we drove home, ‘that 
I was Hercules between Virtue and Vice.’ 


We did not arrive at Leer till four o’clock in 
the morning, having been sixteen hours per- 
forming a journey of only forty miles. The 
fatigue of this tedious travelling was not | d 
by the carriage arrangements, which were cer- 
— not luxurious. A pile of boxes divided 
the floor in two parts. My vis-a-vis was Mr. 
Stewart, six feet high, with legs in proportion, 
and sharing the small space with us was Lady 
Castiereagh’s fat bulldog, poor dear Venom—she 
Was a great pet, but her fat and heavy body was 
not exactly comfortable on one’s feet. To avoid 
that, I screwed them under the step till I got 
cramped, when a bright thought struck me, and 
I said, ‘ Please, Alick, hang your legs out of the 
window, that I may stretch mine.’ Roaring 
with laughter, he did what I asked, and the effect 
would have been ludicrous enough to passers by, 
but there were no passers by—we had the dreary 
Toad to ourselves, 








* This page consists of selections trom an interesti 
entitled ‘ Slight Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian, from 1802 to 1815.’ Lon 


volume just published by Countess Brownlow, 


m, John Murray, 
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A BIGSIDE AT RUGBY. 


HAT stirring recollections of 
bygone days do the above four 
words bring up to the minds 
of many an old Rugbeian !—what 
visions of hard-won victories, of still 
more stoutly-contested defeats, of 
moments when the gaining of a foot 
of ground seemed worth a kingdom, 
and the honours of Best House hung 
on the issue of a long and difficult 
lace-kick—flit fresh and clear be- 
ore hiseyes! A picture forms itself: 
a cold, bright November afternoon ; 
the shadows of the noble old elms 
lengthening over the Close ; the long 
line of school buildings standing out 
in strong relief against the frosty 
blue sky; crowds of boys hard at 
work at ‘punt about’ with innu- 
merable balls; a solitary ‘ pink’ 
trotting home from Dunchurch; and 
in the foreground two bodies of 
‘caps’ straggling leisurely over Old 
Bigside to hang up their coats prior 
to standing up for ‘kick off’ No 
unenlivening sight this, and one 
endeared to the hearts of many 
generations of ‘old boys.’ But 
leaving them out of tne question as 
rejudiced parties, there are but 
ew casual visitors to the school 
close on such an afternoon who 
would consider their time as un- 
profitably spent. However, to our 
tale. Let us elucidate the picture. 
Bigside matches are played by a 
picked body of the school called 
‘caps,’ some eighty in number, the 
scene of action being ‘ Old Bigside,’ 
a piece of ground about one hundred 
and thirty yards long by seventy in 
breadth, with a goal at either end, 
consisting of two poles six yards 
apart, joined by a cross-bar at the 
height of ten feet from the ground, 
over which bar the ball must be 
kicked to score a goal. Long lines 
of aged, though still stout elms, run 
round the ground, with the exception 
of one short space, where a sbarp 
slope, in wet weather treacherous 
with mire, has caused many a foot 
to slip and the owner to measure his 
proud length in the dirt. At the 
end of this open space three lofty 
elms stand out, within the limits of 
the play : these are the ‘ three trees ;’ 


and one would fancy that extra 
spirit and energy is inspired by the 
sight of their gnarled and rugged 
trunks, for here the scruammages 
seem to rage more furiously than in 
any other part of the ground. Half- 
past three chimes from the great 
clock in the school quadrangle, and 
it is now full time for ‘ Bigside’ to 
commence. The sides are ready, 
and clamorous for the fray; and no 
wonder, for it is no joke to stand 
about idle in nothing more than 
flannel trousers and a cotton jersey 
on a keen afternoon in November. 
‘Barby v. Hillmorton’ is the match 
at issue, as we are informed by a 
young Rugbeian, himself dressed, 
and hurrying across the Close to 
join a smaller game amongst players 
of his own calibre. 

Wishing to be further enlightened, 
we address ourselves to a couple of 
boys who, linked arm-in-arm, are 
strolling past us, and learn that the 
band of some thirty or forty ‘ caps,’ 
distinguished from their opponents 
by blue and white jerseys, are the 
representatives of the boarding- 
houses on the Hillmorton Road, 
pitted, for the time being, against 
the picked players of the Barby 
Road Houses, who, all clad in white, 
muster in equal force. The two 
sides stand facing each other in the 
centre of the ground, ten or fifteen 
yards separating them. Between 
them lies the ball, in the enjoyment 
of a few moments’ repose before re- 
ceiving equally hard usage at the 
hands, or rather feet (for ‘ knocking 
on’ is disallowed), of both ‘ stripes* 
and ‘ whites.’ Oval in shape, perfect 
in make—for the four pieces of 
leather are sewn with beautiful ac- 
curacy, their points meeting exactly 
at each end, without being covered 
by a clumsy patch—and in colour 
of that rich dark glossy brown so 
highly appreciated by hunting men 
in their Fons a it appears well cal- 
culated to brave the stoutest kick 
or fiercest scrummage unscathed. 
The two heads of sides are busy 
amongst their men, four of whom 
fall about thirty yards to the rear of 
each side, and form a curved line, 
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s0 as to command the whole breadth 
of the ground behind the mass of 
players. These are ‘ backs,’ players 
swilt of foot and good kickers, 
whose duty it is to arrest the pro- 
gress of any opponent who has 
avoided the mass of ‘ forwards,’ and 
is intent on carrying the bail into 
goul, or, if the ball itself come into 
their neighbourhood, to run with it 
or kick it themselves. Three other 
players on each side, ‘ half backs,’ 
are selected to play about ten yards 
behind the scrummages, to seize 
upon the ball directly it comes 
through, and be off with it at top 
speed. This is the most difficult 
place of all, for to be a good ‘ half 
back’ one must be a very quick 
starter, active in dodging, a good 
drop-kicker, and possessed of plenty 
of head work, and confidence to 
boot, for a moment’s hesitation at a 
crisis has often been the losing of 
the match. 

The remainder of the players on 
each side are the ‘forwards,’ play- 
ing in a body, and following up 
close behind the ball, endeavouring, 
by bringing the whole of their 
forces into a mass, to drive the ball 
throngh the equally compact and 
well-drilled ranks of their adver- 
saries. The Hillmorton side are the 
defenders of the school goal, whilst 
Barby give battle from the ‘island,’ 
and have the advantage of ‘ kick-off’ 
and a slight breeze in their favour. 
‘ Are you ready?’ is heard from the 
ranks of the ‘ whites.’ A sharp, de- 
fiant ‘Yes’ is returned, and the 
head of the Barby side takes two or 
three quick steps, and sends the 
ball flying high in air, straight to- 
wards the school goal. A ringin 
cheer peals out from both sides, a 
both masses, evidently glad to get 
to work, break into a slinging trot, 
every ‘forward’ doing his best to 
get a good prominent place in the 
very centre of the first scrummage. 
One of the Hillmorton back-players 
meanwhile had caught the ball, and 
started off with it at full speed 
towards the ‘ three trees,’ but the 
Barby ‘ forwards’ are too quick for 
him, and some ten or a dozen right 
ahead are too many for him to 
attempt to pass, so kick he must, 
and the next instant sees the ball 


soar arrow like up into the very 
topmost branches, where it rests for 
a second or so, and then comes 
dropping slowly downward. All 
the ‘ forwards’ are up in an instant, 
crowding and jostling each other in 
their eagerness to catch the falling 


. Down it comes at last, and is 
caught by a tall, broad-shouldered 
Rugbeian, on whom half a dozen 
opponents instantly luy violent 
hands, to force him to ground the 
ball. ‘Have it down!’ is the cry; 
and now watch the first scrummage. 
Closely packed round the holder of 
the ball, shoulder to shoulder, leg 
to leg, as tight as they can stand, 
are gathered the Barby ‘ players up» 
forming, as it were, a semicircle, 
with their faces towards the enemy’s 
goal; in front of them, and pushing 
strongly against them in a like 
semicircular body, are the ‘ stripes,’ 
the whole scrummage being com- 
posed of a round compact mass of 
some sixty or seventy players, with 
the ball in the middle. Some diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting the 
ball to the ground, so tightly are 
the two sides jammed together ; 
however, shouts of ‘ Down! down!’ 
at length proclaim that business 
may be commenced. 

And grim business it is, too, for 
thirty odd pairs of legs are bent 
on driving the ball through in one 
direction, whilst thirty odd other 
pairs are equally determined that 
its course is to be exactly the con- 
trary. The centre of the mass is 
violently agitated; tassels of gold 
and silver toss wildly on velvet 
caps; and legs are evidently in full 
play, working a passage for the bal 
through the ranks of the opposite 
side. A gap is opened among the 
‘whites,’ through which pour balf 
Hillmorton in triumph; but they 
have overrun the ball, and lose no 
time in returning to their own side 
of the scrummage, and throwing 
themselves once more upon the foe. 
And now the dull ‘ thud’ of the 
ball is heard more and more fre- 
quently, for the ‘forwards’ are not 
in a compact mass, and the leather 
consequently gets about more, albeit 
as yet apparently disinclined to 
leave the spot altogether, nasty 
place though the neighbourhood of 
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the ‘Three Trees’ is for a loose 
scrummage in the year of grace 
1867! At length, however, a shrewd 
kick takes the ball away from its 
crowd of persecutors, forward, 
straight into the arms of an active 
‘half-back’ on the Barby side, who 
is off round the ‘three trees’ in a 
twinkling, and with a rattling ‘drop’ 
sends it far down into the enemy's 
quarters. The ‘whites’ follow up 
with a cheer, bent on keeping the 
ball in front of the goal; but it is 
not to be, for has not the best ‘ back’ 
of all Hillmorton caught it? and he 
knows—none better—how to get it 
away out of any immediate danger. 
Tucking the ball securely under his 
left arm, where it will not interfere 
with his running, he dashes away to 
the left side of the ground, skirting 
the Barby road, and being one of 
the quickest on his legs in all 
Rugby, and having a few yards’ 
start, he easily distances all the 
‘forwards,’ whose first wind is a 
little touched by the punishing work 
in the first scrummage. Both ‘ half- 
backs’ and ‘backs,’ however, are 
ready for him, and good player, in- 
deed, must he be if he can pass 
them too, one and all picked men, 
and adepts at ‘tackling’ and ‘ maul- 
ing.’ Past the nearest he goes at 
full speed, easily knocking down the 
hands outstretched to catch him; 
the second seizes him round the 
neck, but with an adroit movement, 
between a duck and a shake, he is 
free, and off again, but only for a 
few yards, for, throwing himself 
upon him, and clasping him firmly 
round the waist, the last Barby 
‘ half-back’ tackles him unmistake- 
ably, and both players come instantly 
to the ground. Up throng the ‘ for- 
wards, and a scrummage is formed 
before the two prostrate men have 
recovered their legs and resumed 
their stations in the rear. The ball 
soon comes out, but only to be driven 
out of the ground bya rush of the 
‘ whites,’ eager to regain their late 
position between the ‘Three Trees’ 
and the school goal. Out of the 
ground at Rugby is called ‘in- 
touch ; and the first player who 
gets the ball brings it up to the 
*touch-line,’ and throws it straight 
out into the play, the sides standing 
in two lines facing each other, at 
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right angles to the line of ‘touch.’ 
A ‘stripe’ gets the ball, and throws 
it as far out into the ground as pos- 
sible, for that famous run from in 
front of the school goal carried the 
play into somewhat dangerous prox- 
imity to Barby quarters, and in the 
very centre of Bigside: Hillmorton 
are doing all they know to keep the 
ball. Out it comes, and is imme- 
diately in the midst of a scrummage ; 
and here the ‘ stripes’ play a scien- 
tific game, and allow the Barby 
‘ forwards’ to drive the ball through 
their ranks, for then their ‘half- 
backs’ can get a chance of a ‘drop’ 
at goal, which is now towering in- 
vitingly some thirty yards beyond 
the scrummage. ‘The ball soon 
emerges, with a dozen hard-work- 
ing ‘whites’ close behind it, but, 
quick as thought, a ‘ half-back’ has 
it, and is under weigh for the island 
goal. His foes, however, are too 
thick round him, and before he has 
gained six yards of ground he is 
grappled by a cluster of hands, and 
must fain ery, ‘ Have it down! come 
up, stripes!’ Another scrummage, 
and yet another; and each time so 
well and impetuously do the Barby 
‘forwards’ follow up the ball, that 
all the attempts of their opponents 
behind the serummage are nipped 
in the bud; for scarcely is the ball 
within their grasp before a headlong 
rush of the ‘ whites’ lays the holder 
prostrate on the turf, with, it may 
be, two or three of the aggressors 
piled in a confused heap on his 
breathless body. Both sides are 
playing up splendidly: Barby have 
to do all they know to prevent 
further encroachments on their 
quarters, and even as the play is 
now, a lucky shot at long range may 
at any moment send the ball flying 
over the island goal, and gain half 
the victory for their opponents. 
Hillmorton, too, are playing their 
very hardest, and though one five 
minutes may see them gain as many 
paces towards their adversaries’ 
goal-line, the next will probably 
find them fighting stoutly at pretty 
much their old range. At length 
comes a change in the aspect of 
affairs ; the dogged determination of 
the Barby ‘ forwards’ has succeeded 
in slowly but surely driving the 
ball to the left of their goal, and a 
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desperate struggle on the edge of 
the slope results in the whole of the 
scrummage going headlong into 
‘touch. A wary ‘stripe,’ who, 
from his place at ‘ half-back,’ had 
foreseen the result, is by no means 
loth to profit by it. 

Holding the ball by the lace, he 
flings it out over the heads of 
the struggling mass of ‘forwards,’ 
straight to the spot where the 
furthest ‘half-back’ is standing, 
some twenty yards from the line 
of ‘touch.’ Slightly-built though he 
be, and not at all the cut which 
most people, ignorant in such things, 
consider necessary for a good foot- 
ball player—‘ especially in that 
dreadful Rugby game’—he is lithe 
and active, a quick runner and first- 
rate dodger, a capital ‘ drop-kick,’and 
possessed in a remarkable degree of 
that coolness and decision which are 
so particularly required in a Rugby 
Bigside, and come out clearer and 
brighter than ever in the play of a 
good ‘ half-back.’ 

He sees his opportunity : scarcely 
thirty yards of turf lie between him 


and the enemy’s goal-line, their 
‘ forwards” have not yet gained the 
top of the slope, and but six back- 
players are at all dangerous. His 
mind is made up even before the 


ball has drop within his eager 
grasp, and instantaneously all his 
energies are brought into play to 
effect the desired consummation. 
Passing the nearest ‘half-back’ by 
sheer speed of foot, he, by a nimble 
jump, just escapes a well-intentioned 
hack from the second, and has now 
the desired goal within the range of 
a good ‘drop-kick.’ All too late is 
heard the hurried shout of ‘ Look 
out in front of goal!’—equally vain 
is the charge of the nearest Barby 
back-player. Urged by a well- 
directed ‘drop’ the ball flies un- 
orringly over the cross-bar of the 
island goal, and a ringing cheer 
from the entire Hillmorton side at- 
tests their appreciation of the bril- 
liant play of their pet ‘half-back.’ 
Neither can their opponents, as they 
cross over and change goals, refrain 
from expressing their approval. ‘ As 
neat a run and “drop” asone would 
want to see, says the Barby cap- 
tain; ‘but we'll be even with you 
yet,’ as, ball in hand, he follows the 


main body of the ‘ whites’ into the 
centre of the ground. 

The two sides again face each 
other as at first, except that their 
positions are reversed, Barby now 
defending the school and Hillmorton 
the i goal. At Rugbya match 
is won by the side which obtains 
two goals first, so Hillmorton claim 
half the victory, and are propor- 
tionately confident. But here comes 
the ball again, for the ‘whites, 
anxious to retrieve their fallen for- 
tunes, have lost no time in kicking 
off, and by the way they are follow- 
iug up, there is no mistake about 
their meaning business. So eager 
are they that the Hillmorton ‘ back’ 
—who on the strength of past suc- 
cesses and the rosy chance his side 
seem to have, is not so quick on his 
legs as usual—has only time to take 
a short run from the front of goal, 
before, in attempting a ‘ drop,’ he is 
charged down, and a scrummage is 
formed in an instant round his 
prostrate form. Barby are impa- 
tient, and press forward so vehe- 
mently, that, on their opponents 
yielding a step to allow of their 
*back-player’ falling to the rear, 
the centre of the mass gives way, 
the impulse carries half the scrum- 
mage with it, and the top of the 
slope is crowned with a pile of 
struggling bodies—heads, legs, and 
arms, all in one chaotic mass, All 
work with a will in pulling the pro- 
strate players on to their legs again, 
and but few damages are visible. 
Two or three of those who were un- 
dermost have lost a little wind, and 
the face of another unlucky indivi- 
dual exhibits traces of having been 
in close contact with a somewhat 
mud-bespattered boot, but all this is 
forgotten in the excitement of the 
ensuing scrummage. White ‘ flan- 
nels’ so immaculate a short hour 
ago, are in most cases suffering from 
contact with mother earth, and the 
velvet caps have disappeared into 
the pockets, instead of adorning the 
h of the majority of the com- 
batants, who still struggle on with 
unabated vigour. 

Twilight is coming on apace, and 
already more than one of the minor 
matches have been given up, and 
groups of boys in football dress are 
standing round the touch-line and 
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behind the island goal, watching the 
dim white line of ‘ forwards ’ stretch- 
ing across the close from the‘ Three 
Trees’ to the cricket pavilion. That 
Barby means business is evident 
enough; every man is working as if 
the success of his side depended on 
his individual exertions, and even 
now it looks as if the day’s play will 
result in a goal apiece. The school 
clock chimes five : but fifteen minutes 
still are a _ for -y 

ining or losing of a goal, as indi- 
viduals in both interests think, and 
fight on the more stoutly in conse- 
quence. Foot by foot, determined 
to die hard, if die they must, back 
go Hillmorton, unable to withstand 
their opponents’ aa 
It will indeed, be ‘ lines’ if the 
‘ whites’ are unsuccessful after such 
a resolute attack; and the same 
may be said for the ‘stripes’ if 
they have to succumb at the last 
moment, after so gallant a defence. 
Each succeeding scrummage draws 
into more and more dangerous prox- 
imity to Hillmorton quarters, and 
already have their back roe Te- 
tired behind their line of goal, fer- 
vently wishing that the clock would 
strike and relieve them from their 
quandary forthwith. Steadily, though 
the ‘whites’ are gaining ground, 
they have to exercise the greatest 
caution in order to keep the ball 
well under their own control, for if 
kicked at all hard, so as to cross the 
goal-line, it will be at once touched 
down by their opponents’ ‘ backs,’ 
and all hopesof a goal for Barby on 
the first day of the match will be 
dashed to the ground. However, 
they play so well together ‘ forward,’ 
that it looks very much as if they 
held the trump card, for the scrum- 
mage succeeding ashort run by one 
of their vigilant ‘ half-backs’ is but 
some eight or ten yards from their 
opponents’ territory, and right well 
does every man know that now or 
never is the time. Straining every 
muscle to the utmost, the ‘ whites,’ 
superior in weight or will, push 
Hillmorton ually backwards, 
notwithstanding the most strenuous 
efforts to check the progress of the 
scrummage. In vain do the ‘half- 
backs’ add their weight—the whole 
mass of ‘forwards’ surges over the 
goal-line, and instantly a cry of ‘My 


ball!’ ‘Barby’s ball!’ sounds half- 
stifled from the densest part of the 
crush, The scrummage opens, dis- 
closing the ball, lying just over the 
lines, and two ‘ whites,’ very muddy 
ones, who had thrown themselves 
bodily upon it, in the act of regain- 
ing their legs, whilst from the crowd 
of panting players there rises a thick 
steam into the cold evening air. 
Barby, on the very best terms with 
themselves, withdraw from the goal- 
line, and stretch out in a long line 
facing the island goal, which is 
dimly discernible through the dusk 
at a distance of some five-and- 
twenty yards. The ‘touch-down 
was effected within a very few paces 
of the goal itself, and with such a 
kicker as the captain, who is him- 
self taking out the ball, a goal is 
almost a foregone conclusion. To 
the uninitiated the process of taking 
the ball out after a ‘touch-down’ 
seems rather complicated, but an old 
hand will tell you that it is not in 
the least difficult of accomplishment. 
The Barby captain brings the ball 
up to the line, just inside which he 
makes a mark with his heel, and 
touches it with the ball. He then, 
still keeping inside the line, retires a 
pace or two from his mark—for 
from this his opponents may stretch 
out and ‘maul’ him if they can— 
and kicks the ball gently off his toe 
into the hands of another ‘ white,’ 
who is standing just outside to re- 
ceive it. This man instantly makes 
a mark as near to goal as possible, 
only just in time, though, for two or 
three ‘stripes’ c him the mo- 
ment the ball left the captain’s toe. 
From this last mark the two players 
proceed straight out into the ground, 
and about twenty yards from the 
line, the captain makes a small nick 
in the turf, for the reception of the 
ball. On a level with this the Barby 
layers stand in line, Hillmorton in 
ke manner being arrayed at their 
own line of goal, intently watching 
the holder of the ball. He with one 
knee on the ground, holds it just off 
the grass, waiting for the kicker’s 
sign before grounding it. At this 
moment the quarter past five strikes, 
and the locking-up bell tolls out its 
warning for the suspension of play. 
The placer grounds the ball se- 
curely in its hole, whence it rises 
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straight and surely from the cap- 
tain’s kick as both sides charge for- 
ward, An unmistakeable goal is 
greeted by vociferous applause from 
the Barby players; a shout of ‘no 
side!’ proclaims that the match is 
over for the day, and sends both 
players and spectators to refresh 
both the outer and the inner man. 
And so ends my tale of a Rugby 
Bigside. 

As for my friend and myself, after 
discussing a capital dinner at the 
‘Three Horseshoes,’ a well-known 
Rugby hostelrie, we set off for the 
station on our return to town. 
Whether it was owing to the dinner, 
or the change from the warm room 
into the keen air I know not, but as, 
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snugly ensconced in the corner of a 
first-class carriage, I was whirled 
London-wards through the dark- 
ness, visions of football scenes floated 
before my drowsy eyes, and [ 
‘ fought the battle o’er again.’ After 
a splendid run, I found myself 
‘ tackled’ just in front of goal by 
the last ‘ back-player,’ and do what 
I would I could not free myself. 
Waxing vigorous in my efforts to 
escape, I awoke, and lo! Camden 
station and a ticket collector shaking 
me roughly by the arm, whilst on 
the floor was stretched my friend in 
a state of blissful unconsciousness! 
By that time I deemed it prudent to 
call ‘ no side’ and a hansom _. 
A. G. G. 
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THE EDITOR’S CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


bY fare ruddy suns in russet haze expire, 
And shortening evenings draw us round the fire ; 
When falling snowflakes dull the sounds without, 
And hang their thick white curtains all about ; 
When gloomy days, with dawnings dim and drear, 
And chilly nights, proclaim the dying year ;— 
Then through the land a welcome murmur steals, 
And this glad secret the glad warmth reveals— 
That Christmas comes, our troubles to assuage, 
With snowy brow—like goodly, kind Old Age! 
VOL. XII.—CHRISTMAS NO. 





The Editor’s Christmas Greeting. 


Yes! once again with holly’s beadlets bright, 
And sacred misletoe of berries white, 

With glossy ivy-leaves and boughs of yew, 
Wall, roof, and chimneypiece we deck anew. 
Once more we sing with gratitude and mirth 

* Glory to God—goodwill and peace on earth !’ 


al * * - * 

7 - ~ * > 
Now, pond’rous packages, of wond’rous weight 
And vast dimensions, are a common freight ; 
Now, heavy hampers, bound for every part 
Of merry England load each carrier’s cart ; 
And oyster-barrels—endless rows to scan !— 
The waggon load, or crowd the railway-van ; 
For every Briton to his num’rous friends, 

At Christmas, some remembrance ever sends. 





Our Christmas present in this book behold, 

Sent to our friends and lovers manifold— 

Sent to the Polar silences of snow, 

Where hampers reach not, oysters never go ; 

To east and west, to north and south,—where’er 
An English heart exists, to do and dare, 

Where amid Afric sands the lion roars, 

Where endless winter chains the silent shores, 
Where smiles the sea round coral-islets bright, 
Where Brahma’s temples sleep in glowing light,— 
In every spot where England’s sons may roam, 
Our welcome page shall speak to them of Home! 


Though these we greet upon a foreign strand, 
We seek the homesteads of our native land ; 

To every hearth, where love and kindness dwell, 
Our Christmas greeting do we waft as well ; 

In lowly homes, in grand baronial halls, 

We smile—with holly glistening on the walls, 
Shout—with the blazing logs that crack and roar, 
Laugh—with the light that dances on the floor, 
Speak—with that inner voice that glads the soul, 
And drop a blessing in the flowing bowl. 


Then pledge us deep! And when the toast ye drink, 
On those, who labour for your pastime, think—_ 
Think of each busy brain, each cunning hand, 

That, for your merriment, these pages planned,— 
Whose zeal and toil have aided us to fling 

Our welcome wreath before the Christmas King ! 


* God bless us all !'"—’twas said by ‘ Tiny Tim ’"— 
In bidding you good-bye, we'll copy him! 





A DREAD CHRISTMAS EVE AT SEA. 


‘4ERRY CHRISTMAS! Ay, how 

sweet the words sound when 
spoken by the dear lips in our own enng 
house at home, with its bright, —_ 
look, and its cosy rooms all decora 
with evergreens, and great, eid, 
roaring wood-fire that crackles in glee 
whenever the door is opened, and seems 
to say to the blustering north wind that 
rushing in causes all this excitement, 
*Come in, come in, and warm yourself, 
you r trembling wind with the ice- 
struck breath ; come in and be jolly for 
once in a way, for now is the time, and 
this is the place—this happy, joyful, 
cosy Christmas parlour |’ 

Ay, ay, Christmas is indeed a merry 
and a jovial time for all of us who have 
good houses over our heads, and good 
fires to keep us warm, and good meat 
and wine, and all manner of comforts to 
drive away all nasty thoughts of cold, 
and hardship, and want; but, oh! how 
different for those to whom it comes in 
misery, pain, and suffering; to wan- 
derers in our own or foreign lands; to 
the toil-worn and weather-beaten mari- 
ners who sail the wintry seas; and to 
the many many thousands who have 
none to wish them a ‘ Merry Christmas,’ 
and to whom, if they had, the words 
would seem to be but mockery and 
bitter contempt. 

Many a merry Christmas have I seen, 
thank God, and many more I hope to 
see; but I have also seen, in my time, 
Christmas that was oy in hunger and 
thirst and killing cold; Christmas un- 
housed, under a burning tropical sun, 
that mocked all efforts to avert its 
deadly strokes; Christmas in a dreary 
hut hundreds of miles away from other 
human beings, when anguish and horror 
and dread were the only guests; but 
saddest of all was a Christmas Eve spent 
in a howling tempest, on board a mighty 
but storm-strained ship, endeavouring 
by the light of a closed lantern to sbothe 
the last agonies of a dying friend. 

Shall I tell you the brief, sad tale, 
and thus urge you to turn aside for a 
moment in your career of pleasure, and 
thank your Creator for your present 
blessings, praying at the same time for 
those poor sufferers whose lot it is at 
this holy season to drudge on in toil, 
and care, and danger? 

Some few years ago, then, it was my 
fortune to be returning home, after years 
of hard service in India, on board a 
hired sailing transport, that carried the 
head-quarters of my own gallant regi- 
ment, On the morning of Christmas 


Eve I was for orderly duty, and so had 
to turn out at six am., to relieve the 
officer whose watch was over at that 
hour, and came up on the poop shivering 
and growling, and in anything but a 
festive humour. The aspect of affairs 

on deck was not enlivening. The ship 
was straining under single-reefed top- 
sails, on the starboard tack, and lying 
over very much from the force of half 
a gale of wind that blew from the 8.8S.E., 
accompanied by frequent squalls of half- 
frozen rain, that rendered the decks so 
wet and greasy that walking along them 
was attended with considerable peril. 
Two men were at the wheel, taking 
their orders from the first mate, who, 
clothed from top to toe in bright yellow 
waterproofs and sou-wester cap to 
match—his great beard, of much the 
same colour, dripping with wet—looked 
like some unknown amphibious animal, 
as he anxiously peered now at the bin- 
nacle and then, in the face of the driving 
sleet, hard to windward. Small groups 
of the watch crouched at intervals under 
the shelter of the weather bulwarks, or 
tramped moodily up and down with 
that peculiar rolling gait that is essen- 


‘tial to preserve the balance in the pitch- 


ing and rolling of a ship during a strong 
breeze. Forward, the steward, cook, 
and butcher were endeavouring to per- 
form their respective duties, with the 
assistance of such volunteers as made it 
a point to stand well with those func- 
tionaries, who had it in their power to 
occasionally improve their favourites’ 
rations with some little welcome ad- 
dition. Everything looked damp, un- 
comfortable, and dreary, and I thought 
with a shiver of the contrast that would 
be afforded if I were suddenly trans- 

rted to my own snug home in fair 
En gland, mg I well knew, all would 
be pleasant, gay, and comfortable on 
this morning, no matter what weather 
might prevail. 

Independently, too, of the immediate 
circumstances, our position was anything 
but safe and assured. The good ship 
‘Emperor’ had encountered for the last 
ten days uninterrupted bad weather, 
and had lost many spars and much can- 
vas, which she could ill spare; and, in 
addition, the sky had been so very thick 
and cloudy that no observation had 
been taken, and we were in consequence 
in the utmost anxiety as to our true 
position on the chart. The ‘Emperor’ 
unfortunately was built of iron, with her 
lower masts and heavier spars of steel, 
which had such an effect on the com- 
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pass that the captain and his mates 
were always mistaken in their compu- 
tation of our whereabouts by the dead 
reckoning. The last observation had 
laced us fifty miles south of Cape St. 
y, in Madagascar, and it was now 
surmised that we must be running too 
close to be comfortable to Cape Lagullas, 
or the much-dreaded Good Hope. 
There was a good deal of illness on 
board, for the constitutions of many, 
enfeebled by the climate of India, could 
not stand the cold and hardship that we 
now experienced, and more than one 
hammock-enclosed body had been slip- 
over the gangway, while the storm 
t in the faces, and unsteadied the 
legs of sorrowing comrades, who listened 
in bitter grief to the touching words of 
the aalal neyviee. Altogether our an- 
ticipations of Christmas were most 
gloomy, and as the ‘rouse’ sounded, 
and the soldiers came tumbling up on 
deck, I could mark on the countenances 
of most a saddened and hopeless sort of 
expression, as they glanced hurriedly to 
windward, and perceived that as yet 
there was but little chance of the 
weather abating. 
For myself there was an additional 
sorrow, that well-nigh weighed me 
down, in the illness, which I could no 


longer conceal from myself, was rapidly 
bearing to a watery grave one who had 
been to me a companion and close friend 


during many a trying day. Frank 
Malton had suffered dreadfully in India 
from constant illness, which had gra- 
dually culminated in rheumatic fever, 
the never-ceasing pain of which had 
_— broken him down, and turned the 

lue-black hair and long beard to iron- 
grey, and this in a powerful young man 
not yet eight-and-twenty. The medical 
board at Bombay had offered to send 
Frank home overland, but he was in 
such pain that he could not bear to be 
in the hands of strangers, and pre- 
ferred to come with us, and take his 
chance of life or death t his 
trusted comrades; and I thought now, 
with a sharp pang, of how I had more 
or less indused him to adopt this course. 
For the last week or so he had been 
very much worse, the cold south-east 
gale bringing his sufferings to a climax, 
and Bissett, our doctor, hardly hoped 
that the poor fellow would survive 
over Christmas Day. 

The morning wore on, and by break- 
fast time the decks had been swept after 
a fashion, and the shivering women and 
children brought up, much against 
their will, to enable the men to clean 
thoroughly below, and roll up the ham- 
mocks out of the way. At ten o’clock 


the usual parade of all hands was held, 
and the men were drawn up in two 
ranks on the troop-deck, holding on b 
long ropes that ran from end to end, 
while we officers and the doctor stag- 
gered and rolled along in most undig- 
nified fashion, examining most dawe 
into the cleanliness and appearance of 
every man. This very necessary duty 
over, L had a short time to myself, and 
went down to poor Malton’s cabin for a 
visit. 

Sitting against the door, I found 
Simpson, Frank’s old Scotch servant, 
who, in answer to my inquiries, only 
shook his head, and looked in my eyes 
with a hopeless glance as he rose to 
admit me. Some days previously I had 
had the wooden berth in the cabin 
removed, and a hammock slung, to 
afford some slight relief to poor Frank’s 
torments, and in this he now lay, only a 
stranded wreck of the fine, able young 
fellow he had once been. He was much 
exhausted, and very low from the 
almost total want of sleep, and the con- 
stant pain, to which every roll of the 
ship added. He seemed to be dozing 
when I entered, and it brought the 
tears to my eyes to see the pale face 
seamed and wrinkled from intense suf- 
fering, and with the grey hair and beard 
- co eyes of apparently a man 
° ’ 

‘Is that you, Sam?’ he asked, in a 
feeble voice, as I turned to withdraw ; 
‘don't go, old man, I'm not asleep— 
only dozing,’ he continued, as he opened 
the once Tright eyes, and looked up 
with, oh, a sad, longing glance, 
while one , thin, and w hand 
crept over the coarse canvas of the ham- 
mock, and took mine in its clammy, 
feeble grasp. ‘I want to speak to you, 
Sam, before it’s too late—and to ask 
you—oh !’ he broke off, as a short kick 
of the vessel, as she suddenly dipped into 
a larger sea than ordinary, gave him a 
sharper pang—‘ to ask you to write very 
carefully to my poor, darling mother 
when—when all is over. I can't myself, 
you know ;’ this with a sad smile, as the 
idea seemed to tickle him; ‘ but I want 
so to tell her, Sam, how sorry I am for 
all the pain and trouble I have given 
her, and to beg her pardon. I've been 
a bad son, I fear—a bad man—and I 
deserve all this and more ; but,oh, Sam ! 
if I could only live a little, to see her 
once more—and my darling sisters—my 
darling little sisters; and to kiss them, 
and to look on their dear faces before I 
die.’ And the poor fellow moaned with 
grief and pain, and the tears gathered 
in the large black eyes. 

I soothed him as well as I could— 
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spoke hopefully of his getting over this 
attack—of the chance of the weather 
breaking, and the pleasant sun coming 
once more to warm and cheer him—of 
this holy Christmas time, when all 
should be glad in the gladness of the 
world for the coming of the Lord, and 
of the hope and trust he should have in 
his mercy. 


‘No, no, Sam, it’s no use; I can't 


hope for life.—I don’t A man knows 
when he’s dying, and I know it now. 
It’s not that that knocks me up: God 

ed to die, hoping in 
am, it’s not that up- 


knows I am resi 
his mercy. Oh, 


sets me; it’s thinking of what a wicked 
wretch I have been, when well and 
strong, and of home,—and—and 4° I 
ean never see any more—my 
mother, my poor mother !’ and the geal 
voice died away in a stifled moan. 

* There, like a dear fellow, now, don't 
excite yourself, I said; ‘you know, 
Frank, it’s not right, and we must hope 
and be patient, even if the worst comes. 
And your mother, Frank, your mother, 
you know, loves you, and will forgive 
any little wildness—there was nothing 
but that, and we are all liable to it— 
that ever you gave way to, I'm sure 








you have been a better son, a better 
man than any of us have been, and I 
only wish I was a quarter as good; but 
now I must leave you for a little.’ 

‘Why? Are you on duty? Ah, I 
see your sash on, he said, as he noticed 
that mark of the orderly officer. ‘ Well, 
come back when you can; I want to say 
lots of things to you, and send some 
messages. And perhaps,’—this with a 
wistful look—‘and perhaps you could 
read me some prayers, Sam, if you don’t 
mind much,’ 


‘Oh, no! I like it. And now lie as 
still as you can till 1 come back: I 
think the wind’s lessening a little.’ My 
mind belied me as I uttered this hope 
when leaving the cabin; and, indeed, 
on mounting to the poop I found that, 
far from lessening, the gale was un- 
doubtedly on the increase, 

I had but time for one anxious look 
at the lowering, threatening horizon, 
when the bugle summoned me to the 
most unpleasant of all my duties—su 
intending the issue of the day’s rations 
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to the troops. Making the best of my 

way along the slippery deck, clingi 
to the rigging, ends of ropes, casks, Rew 
guns—now rolling away to leeward 
amongst the surly, scowling soldiers ; 
anon driven amidst a group of women, 
who sat cuddling their children for 
mutual warmth—saving myself from 
falling down the gaping hatchways in 
an almost miraculous manner, I at length 
gained the break of the fo’kstle, under 
which the butcher and his mates were 
holding on, and waiting my arrival to 
open the beef and pork casks. ‘Go on,’ 
was my brief order, as I secured myself 
in the weather rigging of the foremast, 
and prepared to spend an almost in- 
tolerable hour and a half. 

The vile stench that emanates from 
a cask of junk or pork, when the top is 
first knocked off, is most overpowering, 
but to-day, somehow, it seemed worse 
than ever, and many of the orderlies 
were quite sick, as they ——— woes. | 
with the rations of their mess to deposit 
them in the cook’s coppers. The men 
seemed unaccountably depressed, and 
none of the sly jokes, minor witticisms, 
or larking humour, with which the 
issue of rations on a fine day was usually 
marked, displayed themselves, while, to 
make matters more uncomfortable, every 
now and then the vessel shipped a huge 
‘green sea’ that drenched us all 
thoroughly, besides washing numbers 
off their legs into the lee scuppers, 
whence they picked themselves up, 
swearing savagely at the hurts and 
bruises they had sustained. 

This disgusting duty performed, I 
had to descend to the troop-deck, and 
visit the hospital—inspect every hole 
and corner amongst the men’s tables 
and hammocks, to insure their perfect 
cleanliness—visit the prison, and women’s 

uarters for the same p , and per- 
sm webedemetner Gal easant duties 
that occupied much time. 

‘How do you find Malton to-day, 
Bissett ?’ I inquired, meeting the doctor 
below. 

‘Sinking fast, poor fellow,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘it’s all up with him, I fear. 
Indeed, I hardly think he'll live till 
night.’ 

*Good God! Can nothing more be 
done for him? said I, greatly shocked ; 
for my mind was not prepared for so 

y a death ; ‘ nothing, at least, to 
wn fe the awful pain ?’ 

‘No, there's nothing more to do for 
him. And the pain will probably be 
deadened some hours before he goes off. 
—Now, stop steady, will you?’ he con- 
tinued, as he coolly slipped a lancet 
into a huge swelling in the jaw of a 
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soldier, who howled again under the 
operation. 

I hastened up, intending to go and 
see poor Frank, and read some prayers 
to him during the time that would in- 
tervene before the men’s dinner would 
demand my presence, On the poop, 
surrounded by our colonel and some 
other officers, the captain stood, with 
the quadrant in his hand, with which 
he had been vainly essaying to ‘take 
the sun,’ and looking very much dis- 
composed at his unavoidable ignorance 
of his ship's position in such a dangerous 
neighbourhood. 

‘This will never do, Mr. Chaplin,’ I 
heard him say to the first mate; ‘the 
breeze is rapidly freshening to a gale. 
Best go about, I think, eh ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ answered the mate, 
* we'd better. The ship must be running 
close on to Lagullas now if the dead 
reckoning——’ 

* Damn the dead reckoning, sir! what’s 
the use of dead reckoning in an infernal 
old iron pot like this?—Oh, Mr. Dash’ 
—turning to me— I'm going to put the 
ship about ; L woe get your watch to 
their pro 

*Call @ watch | All others below !’ 
I roared om the poop rail. The men 
instantly obeyed. 

‘Run for’ard, Mr. Chaplin, and see 
those lubbers handle the sheets smartly, 
will ye?’ said the captain. 

* Ay, ay, sir,’ replied the mate, leaving 
the poop and making his’ way to the 
foot of the foremast, whence his voice 
ee hoarsely bellowed, ‘ All ready 
or’ard I’ 

‘Ready about |’ shouted the captain, 
followed » ‘Helm a-lee \—Tacks and 
sheets !—Mainsail, haul !’ and with two 
or three tremendous kicks that shivered 
through her whole frame, the mighty 
ship obeyed her helm, and her sails 
soon filling, bounded away on the oppo- 
site tack. 

‘I think he’s off his head, sir,” 
whispered the old Scotch servant, as I 
entered Malton’s cabin, when the above 
job was concluded ; ‘he screamed dread- 
ful when the ship tacked, and he’s 
been muttering ever since about his 
minnie. 

‘ Mammy, dear mammy, Til be good 

indeed 5 be “out” with me. I will, 

eed, mammy ; and it was Rusey that 
mee 3c all your pretty flowers!’ mut- 
the poor fellow's plaintive, weak 

ae as I looked into the hammock 
wherein he swung, lying on his back, 
and half dreaming, half raving. I 
thought it best not to disturb him, and 
sat down on the sea-chest, turning over 
the leaves of the prayer-book, to find 
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something suitable to read when he 
should desire it. But now he was very 
quiet, and only moaned at intervals, or 
whispered to himself of things that had 
happened long, long ago, and which 
seemed principally to refer to his home, 


and his mother and two dear sisters, who 
were never more to see that manly 


face. 

Presently I was summoned to visit 
the men’s dinners, and to superintend 
the issue of the grog afterwards—always 
a fertile source of dispute and grumbling 
—and I got quite angry over the sense- 
less complaints the men made, which 
sickened, while they saddened more and 
more, my mind, sbealy sinking with 
sorrow for my friend. 

The wind had now increased to a 
regular gale, which whistled and roared 
through the straining cordage with a 
weird, unearthly sound. The ship was 
running under almost bare poles, the 
fore and mizen top-sails, close reefed, 
being the only canvas set ; and yet, even 
with this small show of sail, she lay 
over so much that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could make my 
way along the sloping deck, that leant 
at such an angle towards the raging 
sea that I momentarily feared we should 
be on our beam-ends, Four men were 
now stationed at the wheel, and it took 
all their strength to steer the ship. 
Most of the et —_ oe won 
main top-sail, whic and flu 
tered in such a wild sani as threatened 
to jerk the hands off the ice-cold yard. 

the cuddy, to which I presently 
descended for dinner, all was confusion 
and dismay. Such of the ladies as had 
courage to leave their berths were crying 
and wailing with fright, and encourag- 
ing, by their example, the r little 
children in their terror. y brother- 
officers were cool and collected, and en- 
deavoured, as well as the terrific rolling 
and pitching would permit, to snatch 
ene Cegge of food. Above all the 
howling of the storm ruled supreme, 
interrupted every now and then by a 
wild scream from forward, and the con- 
stant and dismal groaning of the pigs 
and other live stock, who added their 
melancholy noise to the turmoil. Regu- 
lar dinner under these circumstances 


of. To add to 

meal, —_ _ 
again poor Malton’s voice sound m 
his cabin, in entreaty, in expostulation, 
and at times in fierce rage, as memories 
of early days and bygone events swept 
over his disordered arm 


When this miserable attempt at 
dinner was over, I sat for some time at 
the cuddy table, discussing with some 
of my more intimate chums our present 
situation, and the sad end to which 
Frank Malton seemed rapidly hastening. 
He was an immense favourite with our 
whole mess, and there was hardly one 
of us who had not had reason to be 
grateful to him for some actual service 
rendered. He had attached himself to 
all by the simple unselfishness of his 
character—a quality somewhat rare 
amongst men of the world--and now 
that he was going from us, nought but 
unmitigated sorrow prevailed. To me 
personally he was very much attached, 
and had at one time saved my life at the 
imminent risk of his own, while he had 
at all times displayed an affection for 
and confidence in me, which had gained 
him my heartfelt love. Wild he had 
been, as which of us had not? but 
never to any great extent; and it was 
the thought of some youthful follies 
and trifling excesses that now disturbed 
the calmness of his dying hours. Man- 
fully had he atoned for these early 
faults, and long before this grievous 
illness hiad made him its prey he had 
quite repented and reformed his life, 
and was known throughout the regi- 
ment for a sincere, practical Christian. 
This dreadful rheumatic fever—of which 
the constant, never-dying pain cannot 
be imagined by those who have not 
seen its ravages—had attacked him 
first more than a year ago, and had 
soon pulled to pieces a constitution 
already sorely tried by the deadly 
climate of Central India. 

‘He is asking for ye, sir,’ whispered 
es as he rolled against me in a 
sudden lurch of the ship. ‘I think he’s 
a bit easier, and don’t seem in such pain 
like,’ continued he, as I rose to follow 
ane ‘maybe he’ll come round after 
all.’ 

‘No hope, Simpson,’ I sadly replied, 
as the words of the doctor recurred to 
my memory; and the tears welled up 
in the faithful servant's eyes at my de- 
spairing answer. 

‘Ah, Sam, dear old fellow! I'm so 
glad you're come ;—but I hope you've 
had your dinner?’ 

*Yes, such as it was, with all this 
rolling, and tumbling, and smashing of 
crockery, I answered, trying to be 
cheerful, now that Frank seemed 
stronger and better than when I had 
last seen him; ‘you're not in such pain 
as you were, are you?” 

*Oh, no; not in such pain: that 
seems to be dying away,—and I'll soon 
follow it. But I'm weaker, Sam; a 
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deal weaker.’ ‘Then, aftera pause, 
uring which he seemed to rest to gain 
strength, * Will you get some paper, 
Sam, and write for me to home—to my 
poor, darling mother ?” 

I soon got the necessary materials, 
and wrote, word for word as he uttered 
them, such a letter of tenderness as per- 
haps was never before written. A letter 
full of love and devotion, of repentance 
and sorrow for the few sins of his life 
that had caused that dear mother any 
pain, of hopes that soared above his 
coming watery grave ; hopes of redemp- 
tion and salvation for her, and his two 
darling sisters, and himself; hopes of a 
happy meeting in that other joyful 
world, where sin entereth not; and 
hopes that their sorrow for him would 
not bear them down, but that they 
would think of him as gone to the ever- 
lasting abode of love and eternal inter- 
course with his Creator; while as the 
feeble voice dictated the last words the 
tempest raged and howled its worst, and 
the dark night came down in its fury 
and wrath. 

The letter concluded, poor Frank 
tried to sign it himself, but was quite 
unable to do so, and lay back in the 
swinging hammock so exhausted that I 
feared his last moments had come. I 
called in Simpson, and while he held 
him up as well as he could, I 
to get a little champagne down hi 
throat, which appeared to revive him 
considerably, and he found stre to 
speak, and begged of me to him 
some prayers, or one of the psalms. 

But now it had become quite dark, 
and while Simpson was gone to procure 
@ light, Frank talked to me in a low, 
sweet voice, and gave me minute direc- 
tions concerning many matters to be 
carried out after hisdeath. ‘And, Sam, 
please go to my dear old home, and tell 
them all about me yourself. I could 
not bear them to think that I died 
alone and unhappy in this wild sea. 
Tell mother I was resigned, and died 
hoping only in my er and give 
her, and. my darling, darling sisters my 
last love. And, oh, Sam! don't forget 
‘me when I’m gone :—and you'll take 
care of old Carlo, won't you?’ This 
was a favourite dog which he was bring- 
ing home. ‘There, there, don’t cry, 
dear old boy,’ he continued, in a tone of 
womanish tenderness and soothing that 
I may never forget; ‘don’t, now; it 
makes me so sorry, Ab, it’s so dark, 
Is it night yet?’ 

I told him it was, and that Simpson 
had gone for a light. 

‘Poor Simpson! he’s as foolish as 
you in being sorry for me; and I'm so 


happy,’ he added, with a deep sigh of 
weariness, as he leant back, while I told 
him to lie still, and gave him a little 
more of the champagne. Presently 
Simpson returned with a ship's 
lantern, which gave but a dull, yel- 
lowish light, and made everything in 
the little cabin look so weird and super- 
natural that the honest old servant was 
quite overcome, and retired to conceal 
his tears. 

Then I opened the prayer-book and 
read such portions as seemed best 
adapted to the circumstances; read 
those grand words that teach us of the 
vanity and instability of this weary life, 
and of the glory and consummated love 
of that to come, the while Frank 
breathed heavily, and as one much 
wearied, muttering, ‘True, true,’ at 
those passages which affected him most, 
until at last he dozed off, and all was 
still for a while. Still, in that dim-lit 
cabin; but aes the storm aoe — 
howled through the rigging, an e 
good ship strained and creaked and 
kicked so desperately under the heavy 
green seas that struck her ever and 
again, that I feared more than once, 
from his immobility, that poor Frank 
was dead. But, no; occasionally I 
couid see the lips move, as dreams or 
ravings of his home, and of India, and 
his life with us for years past drifted 
through his mind, and at times were 
uttered. 


It was a dread scene that small cabin, 
and the recollection of it can never be 
effaced from my memory. I seem to 
see it now; the four white walls hung 
round with accoutrements and various 
other articles—here a red coat and sash, 
there his sword and revolver, sur- 
mounted by the heavy helmet, a hold-all, 
a little shelf of books, and on either 
side of the small looking-glass that over- 
hung the washing-stand two pho 
—one of his mother, and the other of 
two fair girls, with Frank’s own sweet, 
winning smile, that showed them to be 
his sisters. The floor was lumbered with 
bullock-trunks, boxes, boots, and the 
great sea-chest on which I sat, while, 
occupying the centre, swung violently 
to and fro the hammock, above whose 
coarse canvas sides was Visible the thin, 
handsome face, channelled and seamed 
with the deep furrows cut by constant 
pain, and affording a fearful relief to 
the long, iron-grey beard, while the 
snow-white, transparent hands plucked 
nervously at the clothes; and over all 
the dull glare of the closed lantern shed 
a yellow, dismal, ghastly light. 

Looking at my watch, I found it was 
nearly eight o'clock, and calling in 
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Sim: who was sobbing outside, I 
told him to call me or Dr. Bissett if 
there was any change, and went out 
into the cuddy. 

The lamp swinging over the cuddy- 
table gave but a dim sombre light, and 
hardly rendered distinctly visible the 
faces of our colonel and some other 
officers, who, with the captain, were 
anxiously studying the chart. The face 
of the latter bore a peculiarly agitated 
expression, and it was evident that he 
was much more alarmed for the safety 
of his ship than he chose to say. From 
the cabin doors that opened off the 
cuddy many a poor lady’s pallid face 
peered fearfully out, as if trying to get 
at the truth of our alarming situation ; 
but on being noticed, was quickly with- 
drawn. Indeed, the conduct of the 
ladies was admirable, and they were 
quite calm and collected now, bearing 
out a theory I had long since formed, 
that women, when face to face with real 
danger, are quite as courageous, if not 
more so, than men. 

But this was no time for speculative 
theories, and as I followed the captain 
up on to the poop, I found that, unless 
prompt action was taken, or an imme- 
diate diminution of the wind occurred, 
a fearful catastrophe must ensue. The 
gale was now at its very highest, and 
the ship laboured and strained fearfully, 
and seemed to be unable to rise to the 
tremendous billows that ever and anon 
struck and swept over her with a noise 
as of thunder. 

The captain was in a dreadful state, 
He talked of cutting away the masts; 
but when he remembered that they 
were of iron, he seemed quite in de- 
spair, and at his wits’ end. What a fear- 

Christmas Eve it was! 

*It can’t last, sir, it can’t last! One 
of those cursed iron masts must go soon, 
and tear the whole side out of the ship, 
or else she'll founder!’ he bellowed in 
my ear, as we stood lashed in the wea- 
ther mizen rigging. The only re- 
maining sail—the close-reefed fore-to; 
sail—now split with an appalling crack, 
and was in a moment torn into a thou- 
sand ribbons; and just then the mate 
sounded eight bells, and, from below, 
the shrill, uncertain notes of ‘tattoo,’ 
which the bugler tried to blow, were 
heard even through the awful din of the 
tempest. 

I don’t know how I got down, but 
ay I found myself on the troop- 

eck, and hearing from the precise 
sergeant-major that all was ‘correct’ 
below. It was a strange sight that 
met my view as I looked Een the long 
vista of the *tween decks, Two swing- 
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ing lamps, one at either end, only suf- 
ficed to dimly shadow forth the forms of 
the men who were standing, sitting, or 
rolling about the deck, and of those who 
were already lying in their hammocks, 
that swung violently with every bound 
of the mighty ship. Occasionally a 
shrill cry from one of the poor little 
children, or a low moaning wail from a 
frightened woman could be heard, but 
otherwise all were quiet. 

I hurried back, as well as the pitch- 
ing would permit, to poor Frank's cabin, 
hardly expecting to find him alive. 
But he was; awaiting my coming with 
glaring eyes, that shone like electric 
sparks in the dimness. 

*Oh, Sam! I have had such a plea- 
sant dream,’ he eagerly said, as I 
entered ; ‘and all the pain is quite 
gone, and I feel so strong! Is the ship 
quieter? I don’t feel so tossed now, or 
hear the wind and sea so much,’ 

I told him, God pardon me, that the 
gale was lessening. 

‘Ah, I’m glad.—And I dreamt of 
Christmas Eve at home—six years ago. 
Isn’t this Christmas, Sam ?’ 

* Yes, Frank, dear; think of Christ- 
mas, when our Redeemer was born for 
us,’ I whispered. 

* Ay, Christmas Eve—Christmas Eve 
—I know, I know—and——’ After a 
pause, during which he muttered to 
himself—* Oh, yes! we'll be so happy, 
shan't we Rosy ?— Where's Carry ? 
Oh, I forgot; gone down to the lod ) 
with mother ;—and Rosy, where’s—oh, 
Sam, is it you? I thought it was 
mother. Was I asleep, Sam?’ And so 
the dear fellow rambled on, raving and 
dreaming, and talking of home— always 
of home, He spoke most of Christmas 
—merry Christmas, as he called it, and 
talked of some happy scenes that had 
evidently deeply impressed his mind, 
and which had occurred when he and I 
were last at his dear mother’s house, 
during the holy season, when was 
mirth and joy and Christian gladness 
with us. 

It broke my heart to hear him. 

‘Do you remember Carry and you,’ 
he continued, ‘falling through the 
ice ? and how funny you looked, all wet 
and half-frozen, and mother made you 
go home and change; and it was cold, 
oh, so cold;—is it cold now, Carry? 
Let’s go in to the fire; I'm so cold! and 
he shivered all over. 

I felt his 7S. were as o- of 
a@ corpse. made Simpson, who sat 
sobbing and crying like a woman, chafe 
them, as well as the swinging of the 
hammock would permit, and leant over 
to whisper, ‘Frank, dear, it’s indeed 
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Christmas-time, when Christ was born 
to save us,—to live, and die, that we 
miglit be redeemed. Won't you think 
of this, Frank?’ 

* Yes, yes; the Saviour is good—how 
good to me ;—and at church, I remem- 
ber, it was written up—all in green 
things and red berries—it was written 
—what was written, mother? I forget 
—what—where—oh, mother, read me 
that—— Ah, God!’ he screamed, with 
a most unearthly yell, as the ship 
seemed to jump under us, dashing the 
lamp to pieces—and a tremendous crash 
stopped my heart. Simpson and I were 
flung violently forward, and fell right 
through the thin door into the cuddy. 
The lights were all extinguished. The 
awful rush of raging waters—the mad 
howl of the storm—screams of terror 
and agony, and the dreadful clanging 
and clatter of chains and iron hammer- 
ing against hollow wood—made the 
most hellish din I have ever heard. I 
thought the last hour was come. 

* Hands, clear the wreck for'ard |’ was 
bellowed through a speaking-trumpet ; 
and recovering somewhat, I got up, and, 
with Simpson, re-entered the cabin. 

No sound or sign of life; and the 
brow feeling cold and clammy with the 
dread sweat of death. 


‘Try and get a light, Simpson ; I fear 
all's over,’ I hurriedly said, as I rushed 
out to see what, if any, assistance I could 
render on deck. 

All was fearful uproar, confusion, 


demoniacal noise, and infernal dark- 
ness. 

‘Some of your men hurt, I fear,’ said 
the first mate, staggering past me as I 
stood under the break of the poop. 

‘What is it? What has happened ?’ 

* Fore-topmast snapped off at the cap : 
thank God! she'll ride easier now. 
But get some of your men up to help 
clear away the wreck.” 

I went forward, collecting a few men 
en my way. The mast had carried 
away, and come down on the deck, 
bringing with it all the top hamper— 
spars, rigging, and all. Piercing 
screams mingled with the clanging and 
clattering of the wreck, and I found that 
two men were killed, while many were 
severely injured—one of the latter 
having both arms broken and his skull 
cut open. I set such men as I could 
get together to work, under orders of 
the mate, and helped to extricate the 


wounded men, and to bear them below 
myself. 

On reaching the hospital we laid 
them in the bunks by the doctor’s direc- 
tions, and I hurried back to Malton’s 
cabin, to try and calm the bitter agony 
of my mind by learning if he yet lived. 

Simpson had procured a light, and 
was leaning over the inanimate body of 
his master. ‘Dead, dead—quite dead!’ 
he was sobbing to himself as I entered, 
and I thought so too when I looked into 
the hammock. But it was not so. 

He revived again; the breath was 
drawn feebly, the eyes opened with a 
great effort; wild terror was depicted in 
them as I bent down, and with a hoarse, 
discordant scream as he met my gaze, 
he half raised himself, and cried in 
strong accents of awful terror, ‘ Blood! 
Blood!’ while the bright, black, flashing 
eyes seemed to stand out of their sockets. 
I looked at my hands—felt my face— 
they were covered with the blood of the 
wounded I had helped below. 

He fell back exhausted. ‘Mother— 
mother; kiss me, mother,’ came plain- 
tively and indistinctly from the half- 
open lips. Then, ‘Mother—pray—my 
God !—Saviour—mercy—’ and the voice 
rattled in the throat. One strong agony 
of every muscle and nerve—and all was 
over. 

. . = 

The horrors of that dread Christmas 
Eve ever recur to me at this holy time, 
and cause me to bless and thank heaven 
that I was spared on that awful night ; 
spared for repentance and reparation for 
sin, and that 1 was not cut off in the full 
ripeness and harvest of my iniquity. 

The gale seemed to abate after the 
fore-topmast went, and by the middle of 
next (Christmas) day the wind had 
greatly gone down, and the sun coming 
out, an observation was taken, when we 
found ourselves quite close to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in the course of 
twenty-four hours were riding safely at 
anchor in Table Bay. 

Will the reader pardon me if I have 
made him sad by my melancholy tale ? 

Perhaps he will when he considers 
that no present happiness can be 
thoroughly enjoyed without a certain 
knowledge of the pain and suffering 
that might be his lot, were it not for 
the care and goodness of the Creator, 
who has seen fit in his wisdom to avert, 
for the present, these miseries. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


HOUGH winter's hands lie pale upon the leaves 
And winter’s whited wania on all the boughs ; 

Though all the holly's stars are faded out, 

And wears she now the coral for the pear! ; 

Though summer lies dead-cold upon the hills 

In a mist-shroud, where autumn breathed her grave ; 

Wreath yet the cup of life, and drink to love, 

String yet the immortal lyre, and sing to love— 

Since love of mortals and immortal love 

Are twins in birth as sleep and death are twins— 

For innocent love is still the sweetest flower 

That grows upon the thorny bush of time; 

For youth—for age, the flower of all the world, 

Life’s early snowdrop and its Christmas rose. 





There lived a man who held a fancy strange : 
He was too rich, he deemed, to win rich love. 
Those of his rank, the maidens of the shire, 

Had a strange trick—or much his whim belied 
The stately daughters of those Norman lords— 
Of looking, not at him, but as it were, 

Straight t him, to his acres stretched beyond ; 
As though he were a shadow, and the sun 
Showed still its golden best where he was not. 


With this fixed thought deep-rooted in his mind, 
He hit at length upon a wild device. 

He took two orphan children by the hand, 

And built for them a flower-crowned lodge beside 
The entrance to his avenue of limes, 

There to control the gate, keep watch and ward 
Each day as he upon his mettled steed 

Pranced forth to take his pleasure on his lands. 


The little maids grew up in beauty’s growth, 

With a wide difference. The one was flushed 

As roses are that kiss the light of suns, 

And wild as hedge-row blooms that blow and shed 
All ina day. The other was as pale 

As Christmas’ rose; but gentleness was hers, 

And sweetness,—and she wore them as a crown. 


Each morn, as forth the lordly rider passed, 
Red Rose rushed out with saucy skip, and curls 
Free-dancing down the wind, to ope the gate, 
With lifted, gladdened eye, to serve his need, 
And take for guerdon his approving smile. 
But the pale Christmas Rose stood by, abashed, 
Nor other service rendered save such awe 

As wearied him to note. 


As years drew on, 
And these twin fairy maids, to women grown, 
Gave promise of a grace for some glad home, 
*T was time, he thought, to pluck the favoured rose 
Which for his coronal he meant to wear. 


But how to choose ? Which was it loved him best ?— 


Or was it gratitude or love they felt 
For him who out of his abundance gave 
A portion to the orphans at his gate? 


Had he no liking, then, for either maid 
More than her fellow? True, he thought he had. 
His own full years wore yet their rosy bloom, 

And the Red Rose seemed fairest to his eye. 




























The Christmas Rose. 


And yet, at times he deemed—he knew net why, 
The whiter Rose was richest at the core, 
And, when its spring-time should have shed the leaf, 
The paler flower might show the fairer fruit. 


Perchance, as thinking thus, he watched her more : 
Perchance the hidden beauty of a soul, 

Like hidden gold within the violet’s eye, 

Tempted the man to strive to lift that head 

That drooped beside his gate—a sheltered flower. 
Henceforth he noticed most the Christmas Rose : 
But for his courteous speeches, all he won 

Was a faint, fleeting blush—a light like morn 
Sends thwart the snows upon the orient air. 


The strangeness of the sight perplexed him much.— 
Why, on that other face *twas always morn ! 

Red Rose was ever blooming,—bloomed for all. 
Then stirred the thought within hia deeper mind, 
Those rosier rays were but an Arctic show, 

The cold heart’s northern lights, not the true dawn 
Forerunner of that glorious East of love 

For whose broad beams his soul was all athirst.— 
The Christmas Rose should be the rose for him! 


But yet—how beautiful the full red flower ! 
Just for a moment, only for so long, 
He thought ‘ the franker girl may “ prove as true 
As she that hath more cunning to be strange.” ’ 
But still the more he thought, the more perplexed 
His spirit grew ;—till each fair rose alike 

Bore thorns for him, and pricked him to the heart. 


Out of his doubt at length he found a way 
To test the two. He spread report abroad 
That he was sick : must breathe a softer clime; 
Too rough these English winters for his frame. 


He bade the two farewell. The Summer Rose 
Drooped, as a sudden storm had weighed its bloom, 
And in a shower of grief fell all to streams, 

And helpless sank in silence by the gate. 

The Christmas Rose iooked up at last; and gazed 
With searching inquest in that guardian face 
"Neath which its leaves had opened one by one. 
She said ‘ how glad she was that he should go !’"— 








He started.—Then she smiled, and smoothed her words, 


And said ‘ how fuller glad her mind would be 

To know him healed—though but at distance know.’ 
Then, plucking gentle from a garden stem 

A fragrant down-bowed lily of the vale, 

She said—* ’Tis little, but the gift is sweet,’ 
And gave with open face and grace unguiled. 


He did not take her hand; but he did look 
Into her face.—There was no blush there now ; 
But the dead paleness of a great alarm. 


To other lands he sailed. And there he died— 
Or so ’twas said. The Hall was hung with black. 
His body, it was told, would come by sea 

To fill a grave within his native land. 

The grave was made—and something laid therein. 
Few weepers, so it seemed, were there to throw 
The decent veil of seeming o’er his tomb. 

*T was clear none cared for him or for his dust ;— 





The Christmas Rose. 


Death had but sifted it, the gold remained :— 

He might have left it on the thither side 

Of the great deep; what cared those Norman maids? 
‘One gone, another heir would come, and one, 

*T was hoped, more ready to the net than he!’ 


One eve—that hour when through the wood-shade gloom 
The dwarf Athenian owl goes hooting forth 

To scare the milking-maids, and the wan moon 

Peers on the false records which men set up 

On tombs, and laughs with secret sickly light 

To note how few are constant save herself— 

On such an eve, the twin gate-keeping maids 

Stole forth through dewy grass to hold their tryst 
Among the graves with memories full-fed, 


The solemn hour was solemn but to one. 
The Red Rose danced among the spangled graves 
Dew-beaded. She was pranked her lovely best: 
* Who ever saw a ruddy rose in black ? 
Blue dahlias scarce were stranger! No, not she, 
She would not hearse her beauty in the dark 
For the best man that ever rode to death 
Le the spur of a despairing heart. 

hat was a made for—even though graves 
Should mar its smoothness—save for merry dance ?” 
So forth she waltzed ; and, circling fairy rings, 
Round all the tombs, at length to distance danced. 
But like a dew-bowed snow , round whose 
Pure head the blackened ashes have been pi 
The Christmas Rose, arrayed in memory’s robe, 
Bent o’er the grave which held the all she knew 
Of good and gracious in the now blank world, 


While thus she leaned, one straying through the ground— 
"Twas he, the living lord of those fair 

Met far off her who danced among the tombs. 

He looked—and sighed. Then rose his smothered cry : 

* Distance hath distanced love! Red Rose, farewell ! 

A long farewell to vanity and thee !’ 


Then, drawing nigh unto his own grave-side, 

He stood in silence, like a spirit come 

To visit where its soulless ashes lay. 

There, raising up her constant head in tears, 

And thinking ’twas his soul come back to her, 

The Christmas Rose beheld him where he stood : 
And, seeing how her thought took instant shape, 
Her glad, sweet face she turned to him, and spoke. 


‘I knew that thou wouldst come again to me, 

Or I had gone to thee ere this glad hour. 

In dreams thou camest often; now thou com’st 
Clothed in thy likeness, dearer than a dream: 
For now I know my wish will bring thee back, 
Though never wish would bring my dream again.— 
Ah! move not from me: bide a little space, 

That I may tell thee all my grateful heart.— 

Yet come not nearer either: we are far 

As earth and heaven, which mingle but in tears; 
And I should weep to touch thee, and the rain 
Of heavy tears would shroud thee from my sight!’ 


What mortal man but had confessed his hope ? 
What spirit but had raised that drooping flower 
That shed its wealth of sweetness on a grave ?— 
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The sudden, sweet conviction of her truth 
Rushed on his heart; and, with one forward bound, 
He sprang, and clasped that blossom to his’ breast. 


Fair in his princely halls, his Christmas Rose 

Bloomed "midst the ivies : with each Christmas-tide 

Fairer and fairer ; till his wonder woke 

How any flower so fair could fairer grow. 

The clear-eyed mistletoe was dun beside 

The gladdened radiance of his Christmas Rose. 

The red-lipped hollies laughed with ruddier light 

To meet the glancing of the leaping flame. 

But she was like the flower whose name she bore, 

Which types to mortal man the soul of love; 

Which shines where all is dark, makes white the grave, 

And, with the snows around it, owns its lord, 

And blooms beneath the heaven of his smile. 
Exeanorna L, HERVEY. 
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HE stage of Lane Theatre 

was in a state of ‘most admired 
disorder.’ Carpenters were at work in 
groups, whilst others were hauling up or 
lowering down pieces of scenery to and 
from the painting-room above. Here 
and there traps in the stage were open, 
and the master carpenter carefully su- 
perintending their ‘working,’ and on 
which depended the successful ‘ trans- 
formation’ of the tricks which were to 
astonish the holiday folk, On one side 
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sadly of ‘the earth, earthy.’ Two men 
in canvas suits and dancing slippers 
were evidently rehearsing certain pan- 
tomimic effects, — A Fea uninitiated 

rson appeared to t meaning, 
Put would, when fully exhibited by 
‘merry clown’ and pantaloon set the 
house in a roar as they had done ‘time 
out of mind.’ 

Presently the prompter’s voice was 
a — ‘Clear! everybody !’ 
and in a few minutes, carpenters, su 
ballet, and pantomimists had dea. 
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of the stage a file of seedy-looking men 
of all ages were being drilled into some 
extra t actions which only acquired 
their full meaning when the ‘ property 
man’ and the ‘wardrobe keeper’ had 
clothed them with grotesque heads and 
‘demon’ habiliments. the other 
side a number of girls in their street 
attire and muddy boots were simulating 
the graceful attitude of ‘fairies ;’ but 
wanting the accessories of wings and 
wands and gauze-bespangled skirts, were 


leaving the 

ween, of the Gran New Christmas 
Pantomime. The prompter’s table was 
then placed at one corner of the stage, 
and two or three arm-chairs for the con- 
coctor of the pantomime, the stage, 
director, and the manager himself. 

As soon as the latter im 
tleman presented hi 


wings and saluted the potentate very 
respectfully. 
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*Good morning, Rossiter. You're 
not in the opening of the pantomime are 
you?’ the manager, with a smile. 

‘I am happy tosay I am not, sir,’ re- 
plied the actor. 

* Nor in the opera ?’ 

ited "with. the ‘pescock. being onl 
ci wi e ing only 
made to be looked at and admired,’ re- 
plied the actor. 

* Well, that’s cool,’ said the manager, 
laughing. ‘TI’ll put it in the bills some 
ai But what do you want with me? 
—Im busy.’ 

*I want permission to relieve the 
treasury of my salary for a month, I 
want a month’s leave of absence, sir.’ 

**T shall remember that your 
was bountiful.” Take it; and if you 
can persuade B—— and C—— and 
half a dozen others to follow your ex- 
ample, I promise you my consent till 
the Christmas holidays are over. Where 


are ong going? ; ‘ 

*To my native village,’ replied the 
actor with a stage voice, ‘ which I haye 
not beheld for ten long years, my lord. 
I shall then go on to Cardiff, where I 
can get a fortnight’s engagement to pay 
expenses——’ 

* Cardiff! Why, what on earth |— 
well, be off — Barrymore's ready to 


. Rossiter shook bands with the 
ay ay and took his leave, and we 
will do the same, having nothing more 
to do with the rehearsal of the Grand 
Christmas Pantomime of 1848. 

The village inn of Craysford was 
called ‘The Three Ho: oes,’ as it 
had been held for many years by the 
family of the Welders, who combined 
the business of blacksmith with that of 
publican. Craysford was an out-of-the- 
way place, and might have been alto- 
ge overlooked by the Ordnance sur- 
veyors had not the iff coach passed 
through it—not without pulling up, 
however,—as the Welders the art 
of brewing such fine stingo, that no 
coneanp who a wg eat & 

is passengers, inside out, would 
have allowed them to have passed 
*The Three Horseshoes’ in ignorance of 
its excellent brewage. Especially in 
winter time, when the frosty air or the 
chilling rain and snow set coats and 
wrappers and straw at defiance. Then, a 
glass— per two—of Welder’s XXX 
was a real blessing to travellers, and 
sent a —_ glow through their 
shivering bodies, from the tips of their 


toes to the crown of their heads, Th ere 
is no such ale brewed now-a-days, to 
our knowledge, if we except the brewage 
of Arundel, produced by that most suc- 


cessful of piscicultivators Mr. Con- 
stable. 

It is a day before Christmas Eve that 
we make our acquaintance with ‘The 
Three Horseshoes’ and its host and 
hostess, 

John Welder was sitting at a table in 
the best parlour, and poring thought- 
fully over his account books, occasion- 
ally referring to a letter whose perusal 
afforded him no satisfaction. John was 
an industrious man, and farmed some 
sixty acres of land to fill up his time 
when the forge wasidle. He had had ill 
luck with his farming, and during the 
last three years, owing to two har- 
vests and a sort of murrain among his 
cattle, had got sadly in arrear with his 
rent. He was scoring up his worldly 
possessions, to discover, if possible, the 
means to pay off the demands of the 
new owner of ‘ The Three Horseshoes,’ 
sa“ , and bit of land. Had his old 
la a been alive, there would have 
been no difficulty, but he had died two 
years ago, and his heir knew nothing of 
Craysford nor of John Welder, and 
naturally, therefore, looked to be paid 
his dues. ' 

Mrs. Welder was sticking bits of holly 
about the room, occasionally pausing in 
her task to cast a sweet, sorrowful look 
at her husband John. Welder’s 
face was a pretty one at all times— 
pretty when she smiled her thanks to 
the passengers of the coach ; ) as 
she smiled the pleasure she felt when 
John came in hot from the forge or cold 
from the field; very pretty indeed when 
she held up their rosy, chubby boy to 
his father’s lips ; but prettiest by far now, 
we think, when her was full of love 
and sorrow for her exed husband. 

John had marri out of pure, 
honest love, and her love was all the 
dowry she had to bring him. It might 
have been otherwise had certain strange 
events not happened, 

Mary's father was a man of substance 
when she was born. He was a yeoman 
farmer, and had a hundred acres of the 
best land in the county of his own and 
rented twice as much more. He was a 
man to be envied, many thought, for 
his wife was all a good housewife should 
be, and Green Tree Place was a home 
indeed. 

Thomas Sharpe—that was his name 
—was the best of neighbours, ever 
ready to help a friend or an honest 
man. Indeed some thought that Thomas 
Sharpe was not always discreet in that 

t, and he would have acted more 
wisely had he kept his old bureau 
locked at times instead of opening it, 
to lend some of the bright guineas he 
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kept hoarded there. This hoarding was 
a peculiarity of his, as he distrusted all 
banks, except the Bank of England, his 
father having lost money by one and 
been nearly ruined before he came to 
live at Craysford; and in consequence, 
the elder rome’ had almost exacted a 
promise from his son that he would never 
place his earnings in another's keep- 
ing. 

* Put it into dirt, as I have done of 
late, lad, and not into bankers’ boxes 
as I did, like a fool, in afore time. 
Good land can’t run away but bankers 
can,’ were almost the last words spoken 
by Thomas Sharpe’s father. So there 
were always guineas to be had at Green 
Tree Place, and John Welder's father 
had borrowed more than a hundred of 
them. 

But a great sorrow came upon Thomas 
Sharpe—one of the greatest which 
could have come to him. His wife died 
suddenly whilst they were making 
merry on little Mary's tenth birthday. 
The circumstance of her death seemed 
to intensify his grief at the loss of his 
wife, and how dearly he had loved her 
none could know but himself. His 
friends tried hard to console him, but 
in vain. Everything about the place 
reminded him of her, and he rather en- 
couraged his sorrow than fought with it 
manfully and with the Christian belief 
that death was but the gate to life. He 
seemed to reject the conviction (as 
Longfellow es beautifully expressed 
it )\—that 

* Dust to dust returning, 
Was not spoken of the soul.’ 








During the next two years he fell into 
such a state of despondency that his 
neighbours were scarcely surprised 
when they heard that Thomas Sharpe’s 
land was to be sold, and that his hold- 
ing was open to another tenant. 

The land sold well, it was said, and 
people who knew Thomas Sharpe’s pe- 
culiar mistrust of a bank, wondered 
what he would do with his money. If 
any one could have answered that 
og it would have been Phillip 

lien, his bailiff, as he had always 
been treated more like a brother than a 
servant. They had been boys together, 
and Thomas Sharpe had taught Phillip 
to read and write and keep accounts, 
besides imparting to him all the know- 
ledge he himself had gained from read- 
ing. Phillip Pullen, as time went on, 

e Master Sharpe's bailiff, and if 
any man knew what was. to be done 
with the purchase money of the hundred 
acres and the gear of the farm it was 
Phillip Pullen. 
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The bailiff was as silent as his mas- 
ter, who had neither kith nor kin about 
Craysford to consult, and his father had 
never kept up any communication with 
those who had perbaps, turned to him 
the cold shoulder, when his early loss 
had nigh ruined him. So Thomas had 
only his daughter Mary to care for, and 
she had been placed with old John 
Welder’s sister, who had been her nurse 
at Green Tree Place. Becky Welder 
loved her darling charge with almost 
the fondness of a mother, and this 
Thomas Sharpe knew, and so entrusted 
his most precious treasure to her now 
that his child was motherless, whilst he 
took fup his quarters at ‘The Three 
Ho oes.” 

Matters continued in this state for a 
short time and until one day when Mr. 
Sharpe and his bailiff Phillip got out- 
side of the Cardiff coach, without any 
previous notice to any one of their in- 
tention to take a journey. From that 
journey neither returned for years ; but 
as their story, and how Mary Sharpe 
came to be the wife of John Welder, 
will have to be told to Mr. Rossiter we 
leave them for the present. 


‘Poor John Welder could not see a 
way: out of his difficulties, so he laid his 
head upon his folded arms resting on 
the table. This was more than his wife 
could bear to look upon, therefore she 
came down from the chair on which she 
was standing, at the same time drop- 
ping the holly twigs from her hand. 
She knelt down beside her husband and 
threw her arm around his neck. 

* My P sey dear boy,’ she said, with 
great effort keeping back her tears, 
‘this is not the best way to meet our 
troubles. We must be braver than 
this. Come, love, tell your silly little 
wife how our affairs stand, and perhaps 
she may be of help. We women are 
very clever sometimes.’ 

* There’s not enough to pay more 
than half we owe. 

*Half’s something,’ said Mary — 
cheerfully, though her tears coul 
restrained no longer. ‘ Perhaps our 
landlord will take that and wait. 

‘Read that letter again,’ said John 
despondingly. ‘There’s not a word of 
hope for us in it from beginning to end. 
He knows nothing of us—cares nothing 
for us. No doubt he believes I am hum- 
bugging him, or that I’m a lazy,drunken 
fellow that would not pay if I could.’ 

‘Well, we can undeceive him as to 
that,’ replied Mary. ‘ The rector would 
write to him, I am sure, and say what 
an honest, sober, hardworking man you 
are, John.’ 











‘True, the rector would do that I've 
no doubt, but-——’ 

*There you see—there’s one of your 
fears got rid of; so, pluck up a spirit 
and go at once to the rectory.’ 

* But that won't pay the money, and 


this letter says pay or turn out. I never 
could hold up my head here, if I were 
to be sold u : 

‘Now that's not talking bravely, 
John,’ said , ‘even if the worst 
were to come. We have neither been 
wasteful nor idle, but it has pleased God 
to send us losses and trials, and it may 
please him also to help us in our trouble 
and affliction. To doubt that is to 
sin.’ 

* It may be so,’ replied John rising up 
and kissing his wife's pretty hopeful 
face. 

* Try and think it will be so.’ 

* I will: Ill go at once to the rectory 
and try to think it will be as you say, 
Mary.’ 
Mary brought him his hat and coat. 

* But the coach will be here in a few 
minutes,’ said John, not half liking his 
mission. 

‘I can attend to the coach—I always 
do in harvest time, and it’s not likely to 
be much loaded this frosty day.’ 

So John Welder did as he was re- 
quested to do, and with a very heavy 
heart went to get his good character 
certified at the rectory. 

When he was gone Mary sat down 
and had one little ery before she re- 
sumed garnishing her room in honour 
of the coming Christmas time, 

She had scarcely finished gathering 
up the stray sprigs and putting away 
the nasty account books when the merry 
notes of the guard’s horn proclaimed 
the approach of the Cardiff True Blue. 
When it pulled up at‘ The Three Horse- 
shoes,’ Mary saw that she had conjec- 
tured rightly, and that there were only 
two ‘outs’ and a solitary ‘in’ left of 
the load brought out of London, The 
roof, however, was piled with oyster 
barrels and small baskets, indicative 
of friendly remembrances of country 
cousins, and two large trunks studded 
with brass nails. 

‘A light load to-day, Mr. Cantor,’ 
said Mary addressing the coachman as 
he entered the little bar parlour for the 
customary glass of ale, though how he 
was to drink it, enveloped as he was in 
shawls and silk handkerchiefs, seemed 
somewhat of a mystery. 

* Yes, my dear,’ replied Mr. Cantor, 
using the privilege of the road and 
murmuring from the depths of his 
wrappers ; ‘ but we're booked full in and 
out to-morrow. I’ve brought you a 
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gent, however, who talks of stopping 
the week.’ 

* Not a Londoner I hope,’ said Mary : 
‘they are so fidgety and particular.’ 

* This is a very pleasant gent—quite 
free and easy. He has talked all the 
way down—full of anecdotes—chock 
full.’ 

It was Mr. Rossiter of whom the coach- 
man spoke thus favourably, and who, 
having seen his two large trunks safely 
landed now, came in toinquire if he could 
be accommodated with bedand board. He 
was answered affirmatively, and as soon 
as the guard and the other outside had 
been refreshed, and both guardians of 
the coach had been satisfactorily tipped 
by Mr. Rossiter, and the True Blue got 
under weigh again, Mrs. Welder led her 
guest into the best parlour, 

‘Well this is jolly!’ exclaimed the 
actor. ‘Quite “a set,’ I declare. Real 
holly! real fire! real—no—no mistle- 


* No, sir,’ replied Mrs. Welder, smil- 
ing, ‘ that would hardly do in a public- 
house.’ 

‘Perhaps not, if you are the waiting- 
maid,’ said Rossiter, saucily. 

* I'm the landlady, sir,’ observed Mrs. 
Welder, rather staidly. 

* I beg pardon I'm sure,’ said Rossiter 
quite politely. ‘I ought to have been 
sure of that. My bedroom, I think, is 
over this, is it not?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ replied Mary, rather won- 
dering how a stranger could have known 
that. 

‘Then be good enough to let one of 
your Cyclops yonder take my two 
boxes upstairs, as I hope to be your 
guest for nine or ten days,’ said Rossi- 
ter, smiling. 

* We will try and make you comfort- 
able, sir,’ said Mrs. Welder, smiling also. 

‘And now, if you please, I'll have 
some bread and cheese—I hate tea,’— 
and as Mrs. Welder was going he added 
—*‘ with some of the old stingo, Mary | 

Mrs. Welder fairly jumped when she 
heard herself addressed by her Chnstian 
name, and showed all the surprise she 
felt by her rounded eyes and opened lips 
displaying her small white teeth. Such 
a pretty mouth she had, and 


* Mouths were made for kissing,’ 


says Barry Cornwall. So, Mr. Rossiter 
before Mary was herself again, seized 
her pretty cheeks between his hands 
and gave her a smack that sounded like 
the blow of a hammer. Mary gave a 
scream, as was highly proper. 

‘ What, Mary — dear little Mary 
Sharpe, have you forgotten quite your 
old playfellow Joey Ross? 
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* Never !’ was all Mary could say. 
*Ten years ago I went off from this 
village.’ 


ge. 

* With the vagabonds ?” 

* Yes, I believe that is what we stroll- 
ers are called by act of parliament, but 
since then I have become one of his 
Majesty’s servants, and can dine at St. 
James’s Palace whenever it pleases me.’ 

Mary seemed to examine her old play- 
mate from head to foot, and then to sum 
» Ri estimate of him in the word 


‘I'm so glad to be here again, Mary! 
I've looked to coming for years, but 
somehow or other I was always pre- 
boy wer - ite . 

* And we’ve often spoke of you,’ saii 
Mrs.Welder. ‘Old Spe oF gon Te re- 
member him—your old schoolmaster— 
went to London some four years ago, 
and said he had seen you he was sure, in 
one of the great playhouses, looking so 
fine—but you were called by somebody 
else’s name.’ 

*Yes, Mary—there was a clever actor 
called Ross, so I tacked “iter” to my 
name and became Mr. Rossiter.’ 

‘La! Joey, how could you do so? 
You always were a bold chap—but you 
must be hungry,’—and without waiting 
a reply Mary hurried out of the room 
and soon returned with a tray covered 
with such bread, cheese, and butter, 
and bright ale that it is almost a 
luncheon to think of them. 

Joey Ross showed that he fully ap- 

reciated ‘the good the gods (of ‘The 

hree Horseshoes ’) provided,’ and when 
he spoke after several minutes his mouth 
was still encumbered. 

* Never tasted such bread and cheese 
—never—since I left Craysford—don’t 
make it anywhere else half as good, and 
I’m a judge—I've made my dinner off 
“a twopenny buster and a pen’worth o’ 
beeswax ” as we used to say in our pro- 
bationary days.’ 

Mary was a little puzzled to under- 
stand her old friend, but she nodded 
and smiled as though he were fully 
comprehended. 

* Well, Mary, how long have you been 
married ?—the coachman, just before he 
— up, told me you were landlady 

re, 


‘I've been married two years come 
next New Year's Day.’ 

* Ah, lucky John Welder Y said Joey 
Ross with something like a sigh. ‘I've 
thought of you again and again until 
I'd almost written you a love letter! 
I oS ew what wt pres —_ 
you m ve grown, and then—lu 
John Welder!” isd 

The actor was surprised as he looked 
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at Mary to see a cloud upon her hitherto 

iling face, and he guessed all was not 
well. He had wondered, certainly, that 
Mary had not made a better match 
than John Welder, but the excitement 
of being at home again, and the meetin 
with his pretty playfellow, had 
his thinking: he now began to conjec- 
ture, and amongst other conclusions, he 
resolved that Mary had married against 
her father’s consent. It was not Joey 
Ross's nature to remain silent, and so 
he said— 

‘ And where is lucky John? At the 


>= 4 

‘No—he’s not at work this afternoon 
—he has gone—to—to see the rector,’ 
replied Mary, blushing. 

* Nothing—nothing wrong between 
you ?’ asked Ross, hesitatingly. 

‘Oh no! nothing! Nothing could 
ever be wrong between us,’ cried Mary, 
earnestly. ‘No—and yet we are in 
great trouble—we are likely-——’ she 
— as though ashamed to acknow- 

edge the state of affairs. 

* Don't hesitate to tell me, Mary.” 

* Well, then, we are in trouble, 
as you may judge,’"—and then she told 
him all we know about John Welder’s 
losses and the pressure he was under for 


money. 
: Wall, but your father?’ said Rossi- 
ter 


*Ah! he has been dead some years, 
wr replied Mary, sadly. 

‘We always thought he was a rich 
man,’ said Rossiter, ‘and that you, as 
his only child, would’ 

*Be rich, too, some day,’ ~ 
Mary. ‘Have you not heard what hap- 
pened to us—years ago ?” 

* No; Mr. Sharpe wasa thriving man 
when I left Craysford,’ replied Rossiter. 

‘It is a strange story, Joseph—a 
strange, sad story for me-—but here 
comes John, poor boy!—he’'ll tell you 
all about it if you ask him. It will take 
him off his own troubles for a while, 


7 

e actor and the blacksmith had 
been friends and playfellows together, 
at a time, too, when lazy Joe Ross was 
thought to be a credit to noone. He 
had been sent down to Craysford as a 
nurse child, and was cared for as such 
unhappy creatures usually are by their 
ee guardians. Joey was about 
fifteen when a strolling company of 
players visited Craysford. The glimpse 
Joey obtained of the stage and its pro- 
fessors aroused a slumbering ambition 


of which he had not been co; t 
hitherto, and when Thespis 

her cart and de 
Joey got up 
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Of course the rector was consulted 
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as [to the probable meaning of this let- 
olan he decided that Mr. Sharpe was 
seme ed at sea with Nelson and off 


he news of the victory which 
followed travelled slowly to yaford ; 
and it be not until close of the 


we have wn Sh any were in great 
request, an press gangs spared 
none that seemed likely to make good 


deal 
ee tee eee See es 
e Ios He’s sure to be here 
or i glass.’ 
Then’ ask him in; 
‘ He'd be 
et dae cnt en 
amount of good punc- 
tuated b pple cae 


f 


of prize- 
money in addition to a pension. He 
yo from his cottage at times 
for days together, and even Mary Wel- 
der—for whom he showed the 

affection—could never worm out of him 
where he had been or the business 
which had taken him away. He was an 
independent old fellow, always paying 
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Drawn by Charles Keene. 
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for his own liquor, which he took spar- 
ingly and it required much of John 
elder’s eloquence before he could 

suade him to accept Rossiter’s invita- 
tion to share the mild festivity in the 
best parlour. When he did so, Rossiter's 
tact soon put the old man at ease, and 
after a time led him to a continuation 
of the narrative begun by John Welder. 

*It was a terrible day—that fight off 
Copenhagen,” said the old man. ‘I'd 
seen plenty of hot work before, short 
time as I'd been in the service. Master 
Sharpe and I worked the same gun— 
we generally contrived to get together 
—and so we did on that bloody day. 
No man engaged can see much that 
goes on around him, and it’s as well he 
can't; but there’s enough that he re- 
members to his dying day—at night 
and when he’s alone. Well, sir, a heavy 
shot came crashing in at our port, strik- 
ing our gun and carrying it from its 
tackles—scattering about splinters as 
thick as hail. One struck poor Master 
in the breast, driving him half across 
the deck, and I thought he was killed 
right out. I was untouched, strange to 
say, though I stood close to him. I 
went to him. “Phillip,” he said, the 
blood almost choking aay child 
—I shall never see her more.” 

* I couldn’t speak—I couldn’ ta word, 


for I knew he spoke true. 
‘“Tf you live to go home my love to 


her——” he couldn t scy what he had 
on his mind. He made a great effort 
to get a paper from his pocket—tied 
round and sealed it was—and then he 
out: “Give this only to——” 
old Phillip paused—‘well, that’s my 
secret, sir,—and then I was struck by 
something—shell or splinter-~in the 
head here and saw no more of him.’ 
The old man paused again, but no one 
spoke until he resumed. ‘When I 
came to I was in hospital ashore—I 
forget where—and then it was months, 
I believe, before the doctors said I was 
eured—but disabled from service. I've 
never been right in the head since.’ 

* And the packet Master Sharpe gave 
you—what was in it?’ asked Rossiter, 
after a pause. 

*I don't know! Idon't know! But 
I can We shall know when I 
ean find the—when I can find him into 
whose hands it is to be given.’ 

The old man rose up and put on his 
hat'as though about to go. ‘I've tried 
hard to find him~—travelled many miles. 
Some one said he was dead, but it’s not 
likely that he could die. I'll find him 

et—afloat or ashore I'll find him.’ 

Tt was evident the old man was not 
to be detained. He had often become 


thus excited, and from the. same cause, 
and therefore he was allowed to go, 
muttering still as he went, ‘Ill find 
him! I must find him before I die.’ 

The actor and his friend sat silent 
for some time after the departure of old 
Phillip, their thoughts, perhaps, taking 
the same direction. 

‘What do you think was in that 
packet, John? asked Rossiter, ab- 
ruptly- 

* Why, something to do with Thomas 
Sharpe’s money, I fancy, and so does 
the rector,’ replied John instantly. 

‘And so doI. Have you a notion 
whom Phillip means when he says he 
* must find him ?”’ 

* No—I wish I did.’ 

*I fancy I have,’ said Rossiter, 
thoughtfully. ‘“ He'll find him ashore 
or afloat,”—so he must be a sailor—and 
he--well, I'll go to bed and think of it 
—perhaps dream of it. It’s the season 
for wonderful dreams. I'll go to bed at 
once, as I shall be bad company now 
I've got this riddle of the “Commo- 
dore’s” to solve.’ 

So the actor, having bidden his hos- 
tess ‘ good-night,’ was shown to his bed- 
chamber by John, who became rather 
confused by the rhapsodies of his friend 
in praise of everything in the room, 


‘white with dimity yet warm asa toast 


from the glowing fire burning on the 
hearth. The actor did not go to slee B 
for an hour, and ‘not having re 
to be called in the morning Za not not 
come down stairs until the great case 
clock in the parlour struck ten. Per- 
haps Mr. Rossiter had been lying awake 
day-dreaming a little ? 

he actor was about to enter the 
room he had occupied the preceding 
evening, when he paused, seeing Mary 
and John Welder poring over an ac- 
count-book, which was at last closed 
with a sigh from both husband and 
wife. 

* That’s the skeleton in this house’ 
thought the actor. ‘Money’s short at 
“The Three Horseshoes.”’ . He as- 
sumed, however, a cheerful voice and 
manner as he bade the young couple 
* good-morning,’ and they, poor souls! 
did their best to answer cheerily. 

But it would notdo. There were 
traces of tears on Mary’s cheeks, and 
the roses bad withered from such pesti- 
lent dew. 

*I can't help it, John—I can’t help 
asking you what is the matter? I see 
ae a both unhappy, said Rossiter, 
mindly. 

John remained silent. 

‘Why should I not tell you? said 
Mary, plucking up spirit—‘I have in 





part already. Weare in terrible want 


* Yes—nearly seventy pounds,’ re- 
plied Mary. 

The actor whistled a note or two. 

* Now I will tell you, Joseph, what I 
have been saying to John,’ said ; 
almost — ‘Mr. Speedwell told 
me that when he saw you in London, 

‘ou told everybody in the playhouse 

w rich you were——’ 

* On the stage, my dear—’ 

* Yes, on the stage, before every one, 
and that he saw you give a diamond 
ring worth he didn’t know how much to 
one lady, and a bagful of guineas to 
another——’ 

* On the stage, my dear creature—it 
was in my part!’ exclaimed Rossiter, 
seeing what delusion was possessing his 
poor friend. 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Mary, 
sadly. 

*No, I'm sure you don’t. I'm an 
actor—to-day a prince—to-morrow a 
beggar : Tm only an actor and not a 
prudent one. There in that pocket-book 
ismy whole worldly wealth, except my 

be upstairs. There are two ten- 
pound notes in that book, and both at 
your service.” 

* Nomore?’ asked Mary. ‘ And is that 
all you have ?’ 

q pt some debts, which ean be 
paid at my convenience. Now listen to 
me. Don't make yourselves so mise- 
rable about this trifle of seventy pounds. 
I have no doubt that I can borrow the 
money in the great metropolis if things 
come to the worst—which they won't. 
Things are to mend—to become 
very much brighter. When they are at 
their worst, things must get better. 
Where's the “Commodore?” Not gone 
on one of his rambles I hope.’ 

No, John had seen him half an hour 
ago in his little garden. 

‘ ee you must contrive 
to get him into this room about four 
o'clock. You must get him to tell you 
e more the fight off Copenhagen and 
then——’ 

* Well, Joseph ?’ 

‘ And then we will see if we can un- 
cork his secret.’ 

And so matters were to rest for the 
present. 

There was hope certainly in Joseph ; 
promise of assistance; twenty pounds 
were a great help, and more money was 
to come from London. There was ho 
certainly in all that—but from old 
Phillip none ! 

Mary Welder, however, undertook to 
manage the ‘ Commodore,’—and to her 
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he seemed incapable of refusing any- 
thing. At four o'clock, just as the 
evening began to close in, Phillip 
Pullen was telling the story he had 
told so often. He had spoken of his 
dear master and friend stricken down by 
the splinter—he was repeating the last 
of his dying words when the of the 
parlour opened gently and there stood 
—indistinctly seen in the gloom of the 
evening—the counterpart of one who 
had long gone to his rest. 

The whole group stood amazed, but 
the effect upon old Phillip soon became 
almost painful to witness. His broad 
chest heaved, big sweat drops trickled 
down his scarred forehead, and he trem- 
bled like one stricken with the palsy. 

* You have been seeking me, Phillip 
Puilen—seeking me for three years 


past. 
The old man bowed his head affirma- 


tively. 

‘ You have a dead man’s message to 
me—give it me.’ 

With trembling hands the old man 
loosened his neckerchief, and then un- 
fastening the bosom of his shirt, pro- 
duced a small leathern bag, which he 
held forth to the strange questioner. 

‘Give it to me!’ 

With hesitating steps the old man 
advanced and did as he had been com- 
manded. 

* You have done your duty truly and 
faithfully, Phillip Pullen. You will 
know this before many days are 
Be at peace ; you have done your duty. 
Your Admiral has said it,’ 

The re slowly retired, the door 
closed. he old man fell upon his 
knees and uttered a few earnest words 
of iving that he had been 
allowed to di his duty, and had 
found him to whom his friend and 
master’s last charge was consigned. 

Had Phillip known that the part of 
Admiral Nelson had been performed by 
Mr. Rossiter of the T.R.D.L., by the 
aid of his stage wardrobe, it is more 
than probable that ‘ the actor’s holiday’ 
had a0 anything but an agreeable 
one. 

As it was, Mr. Rossiter had con 
tured rightly that the injury Philli 
received was the cause of his delusion 
that the Admiral still lived, and that 
only to his hands was he to deliver up 
his 


trust. 

The little packet was worth more 
than its weightin gold. Thomas Sharp 
had literally carried out his father's 
instructions. When he had received 
the money for his farm he had ‘ put it 
into dirt,’ and buried it close to his 
wife’s grave in Crayford Churchyard. 
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‘Adaniral 
t his great i 

und of pigtail and a 

silver tobacco box with his lordship’s 

“mThey kept Christmas Eve merrily at 

pt i ve merrily a' 

‘Phe Three Horseshoes,’ you may be 


sure, Mr. Rossiter being the responsible 
Amphitryon. The of the Car- 
diff Theatre, however, to make 
fresh arrangements, as Mr. Rossiter 
found it impossible to leave Craysford 
owing to his great success in 
THE ACTOR’S HOLIDAY. 
Marx Lemon. 
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“Softly the Echoes come and go.” 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
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Words by Eanty Bonn. Music by Exizasetu Parr. 
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come and go O-ver the crackling frost and snow; The 
list’- ning heart, In all the mu-sic tak-ing part; And 
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“ Softly the Echoes come and go.” 
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Sa - - viour King! While children’s voi-ces, low and mild, Sing 
mem - = "ry fraught; The tones which in our youth-ful days, 
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prais - es to the Heav’n-born Child. Far and near, 
Taught us to kneel in prayer and praise. Far and near, 
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CHRISTMAS UNDER LOCK AND KEY, 


“ys, ae: I dare say we shall pass 
our Christmas on the sea—least- 
ways the second mate told me just now 
as we should be fur enough out o’ sight 
o’ land on Christmas Day.’ 

He was sitting by a great heap of 
bales and — upon the quay of 
the dock w ‘Sarah Ann,’ bound 
for New Zealand, lay alongside taking 
in cargo and ngers’ luggage at the 
ay time; for the ‘Sarah Ann’ had 

~ pt in dock, and the chief 
ed about doing nothing, and 
= second mate bustled about causing 
other people to do a great deal. 
him (the man on the 2 ey) 
sitting ere quite undisturbed, and yet, 
as it ap quite ready to lend a 
hand if need were, I noticed him more 
closely, and observed that he was a 
pale, rather sickly-looking fellow, in a 
coarse half-seafaring dress of blue pilot 
cloth, but with nothing else about him 
which betokened the slightest acquaint- 
ance with salt water. Even his cap 
had nothing nautical in the manner of 
its set == his closely-cropped hair ; 
and the self-repression which was the 


apa expression of his face, gave 
a melancholy appearance, which I 
at first mistook 
his native land, and took the liberty of 
hinting as much. 

* Well, sir; you want to know how it 


for regret at leaving 


comes about that I'm going off at this 
time o’ year—and why not? If there 
was no other reason for my not wanting 
to stay in England, it’s enough that 
I’ve been in prison. I've heard a ship 
called a floatin’ prison before now, but 
whatever it may be to other people it's 
liberty to me, for I've known what it is 
to spend more than one © 

under lock and key. 

* Where was I born as a native? 
Well, that I don’t rightly know, nor 
yet where my father and mother came 
from. My mother I s’pose I must ha’ 
seen—'twould be strange to say I 
hadn’t; but my father, never, or at 
least never to my knowledge, or to 
theirn that brought me up. Not that 
they brought me up very far, because 
the series I can —. was =. 

ic hun ittle inaw 

re the aA » < fg I von told my 

mother died after bein’ kept outside the 
iron gate one winter night, till the doctor 
said it wouldn’t do to keep her there 
no longer, unless they wanted to have 
her straight to the dead-house, and 
so put the parish to the expense of a 


funeral in tryin’ to save a meal’s vic- 
tuals, This wasn't told me by the 
parish officers,—not by the master, nor 
the matron, nor the overseers, nor the 
board of ians, you may be sure 0’ 
that, but by a wild sort’ a gal that 
used to come into the house an’ there 
stay till she did something desp’rate— 
hev’ something at the master, perhaps, 
or broke the winders, or tore up her 
blue check clothes and danced about in 
a blanket, all of which made her, you 
see, @ refractory pauper, and as such 
she was once or twice took away to gaol, 
and come back again when time 
was up. As to us boys—there was 
some fourteen or fifteen of us—we hadn’t 
half a chance, for the victuals was none 
of the best or the most at all times; 
and only let so much as half a word be 
spoke, or a look give to aggravate the 
matron, and down you was on the 
skilley list—which, let me tell you, sir, 
meant a slice o” stale bread and a tin 
mug o’ salt thin gruel three times a 
day, for the week round, instead of two 
days hard suet pudden for dinner, and 
two days three ounces of biled beef and 
two potatoes. I didn't know then, but 
T’ve learnt since what was the model 
that the Poor Law went upon in the 
buildins, and the diet, and most of the 
things that it purfessed to purvide for 
the paupers, in our parish at all events. 
Little did I know how true would —_ 
the wane that that very 

me - day when i asked her tne she 
could go on 80, an t sent to Pi. 
and wondered how alib could 

it.’ 

** Prison,” she says; “ why you don’t 
know what you're a talkin’ sheet, it’s 
no way different to this, except where 
it’s a precious sight better. You'll know 
all about it some day, and then you'll 
find out that if the workus aint a pre- 
paration for prison nobody don’t know 
what is.” 

* What she meant, sir, was this: that 
the long, white, naked walls of the 
wards, the bare stone yard, the dress so 
like the convicts, the prison fare, with 
wuss than prison cooking, and ever so 
much less chance of speakin’ about it, 
which was more than our souls was 
worth—the prison look of ee, ow J 
that we had to do with, and the li 
that everybody set over us had, an 
constantly took, of bullyin’ us and 
cowing of us down; even the prison 
trades they taught us in the Lawes 
way, but with ignorant instructors, as 
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key, too, for ne pe boys and two 
gals had run away one time or another, 
and what I never could make out was, 
that — the Poor Law seemed so to 
order it, that they was loth to let people 
into the union, and took but little 
count of 'em when they was there, yet 
they couldn’t abear to lose ‘em except 
in the reglar way when once they 
was inside, One boy they caught be- 
fore he'd got beyond the next field; and 
though we all used to be walloped with 
a cane in a way that would bring any 

ivate schoolmaster to answer to the 

w, the way that boy was bruised and 
wealed was wuss than anything I ever 
heerd of except aboard ship, as I've 
ewe told oe de old sailors. As I've said, 

hristmases was like Sundays and 
pda days when we hadn’t work to do, 
mostly under lock and key; and the 
only difference was, church in the 
mornin’, and a hextra allowance of 
pudden’ very much like the or'nary 
suet, but with a few plums stuck here 
an’ there. The workus was like the 
prison again in this, that anything of a 
reward or of a holiday meanta little more 
to eat. Once or twice kindhearted 
people as had sent a cake or a pudden 
or what not, would come to see us boys 
have it served out to us, but, Lord 
bless you, we looked so hungry, and 
was always starin’ after the food, with- 
out thinking about anything else, let 
alone bein’ ful for it, that they 
soon got tired of lookin’ at us, and was 
so shocked that they went a and 
thought what the matron and the beadle 
and the rest of ‘em said was true, that 
we was all a bad lot as it wasn’t pos- 
sible to do much for beyond keepin’ us 
well under. 

* It come to that at last that me and 
another boy made up our minds to run 
away, and the gal that I've spoke of, 
she said she'd go with us—for she was 
just gettin’ into one of her tantrums 
again, and was ready for anythink. 

re wasn’t much opportunity to talk 
about it with her, but we’d found out 
that the best way was to get over the 
wall just by the v —— garden along- 
side the stone-y: and that the best 
time was at dusk on Christmas Eve, for 
Soa —~—— tty well that then the 
be muggin’ of herself 

over a cere tie comethiale warm, and per- 
the master too, and that there 
wouldn’t likely be any casuals to take 
attention to the hn 4 or to give the 


Gen sieell gtdar Gomie 


pe REE -— " t, not 
if I live to be a hundred saved 
up, little by little, some of pn victuals 
every day, and hard enough it was to 
do; and when about six o'clock came, 
and the house was mostly in a bustle 
just before getting ready for bed, and 
the day before Christmas Day too, us 
boys was all set to wash at the sink in 
the shed where we used to clean our- 
selves, for we’d been cleanin’, or scrub- 
bin’, or what not, all day. Me and 
Jem Puddle (that was his name be- 
cause he was picked up in one) had 
both managed to get down to the yard, 
and there we'd left such crusts and 
scraps as we'd saved from our meals 
tied up in a pocket hankercher, and 

recious hungry we both looked at it. 

knew we should find a rope in the dead- 
house, and Jem makes a back, and 
in I gets at the window ‘to fetch it. 
There was two corpses there, both of 
’em well known to me in their lifetime, 
but though I can assure you we were 
all pretty well used to such sights in 
the union, I felt a sort of shiver, and 
scrambled back again without looking 
round, directly I'd got hold of the 
rope. When we'd once throw’d it over 
the wall with a big stone to the end, 
that jammed between the spikes at the 
top, and held fast, we'was afraid to 
stop any longer, though the gal wasn't 
there, but we heard her comin’ presently, 
laughin’ to herself; and what d 
she have done but go into the kitchen 
where they was all busy, and crawl on 
her hands and kness to the pantry, 
where she got hold of a meat pie as had 
been left from the master’s dinner. More 
than that, she'd heard the matron a 
snorin’ as she come by, and gone in and 
took her candle away, for, as she said, 
we might want it. 

* It come on to rain before we'd gone 
very far, and we crawled under a hedge 
to eat some of the purvisions that we'd 
brought with us. Anything better than 
that pie, I for one hadn’t tasted ; i 
we was soon able to 
walking and walking till we knew it knew it 
must be gettin’ pretty late, but not 
daring to stop till we'd put two or 
three villages between us and the place 
we'd left. There was only a few people 
about at the last village we come to, 
though it was a good-sized place; but 
the few men that lounged about the 
public-houses stared after us as we 
went along. When we'd got a little 
way from the houses, we see straight 
before us no end of lights a shinin’ in a 
large buildin’, and couldn't make out 
what it was. It turned out to be a 
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church, and when we crept under the 
porch and peeped in, we could see 
some ladies and one or two men a 
dressin’ all the pillars and the pulpit 
with holly and evergreens in honour of 
its bein’ Christmas time, for we'd forgot 
about the next day bein’ Christmas Day. 
I don’t know what them inside would 
have thought of it if they'd happened 
to see our three white faces starin’ at 
‘em through the windows as we went 
from one to another watchin’ of ‘em; 
but nobody took no heed of us, and 
when they'd a up tle last of the 
boughs, and all come out together into 
the churchyard where we was sittin’ on 
a tombstone under the wall, we dodged 
inside the porch while the sexton went 
to lock up the vestry. We went quite 
quiet down the aisle till we come to a 
big pew right under the pulpit where 
it was quite dark; and here we shut 
ourselves in and set down on a pile 
0’ cushions. Soon we heard the sexton 
lock the door, and then we all went off 
to sleep, and woke up to hear the bells 
a ringin’ in Christmas, with the flakes 
o’ snow a falling on the white ground 
outside, and the cold air a blowin’ 
through the church enough to cut you 
in half. 

* There was nobody about except. the 
sexton and’a man that was talkin’ to 
him in the porch. There was no help 
for it, and so we all come out and went 
up to where they was standin’, at which 
they stared no little Ican tell you; but 
we hadn't stole anything, and we told’em 
what we'd done, though we didn’t say 
where we'd come from; after which the 
sexton says to the other man, lookin’ 
all the while at the gal as was a crying’, 
for the fust time I’d ever see her do sucha 
thing, “I think — says, “ that 
this is about the — ing or can do; 
try this gal for a or so,’” he says. 

’ Wale it comma tis the man that 
he was with, kep’ a beershop in the 
village, and that his wife had been took 
so bad that she was a bed, and nobody 
to attend to the house, nor to do a 
thing for her, because he hadn't a 
family, and there was nobody in the 
house to lend a hand, becos of its bein’ 
Christmas Day, ani all the people 
wanted everywhere a gettin’ ready for 
the dinners and what not. 

‘So he says, “If you like to come,” 
he says, “and take the place for a day 
or two, I don't mind tryin’ you,” he 
says; “ there'll be a meal’s victuals, at 
all events, and a shillin’ or two, but I 
can tell you, my girl, I don't keep no 
cats as don't ketch mice.” With that 
we all looked at one another: but both 
me and Jem mid it was the best thing 
she could do, and as she knew we couldn't 


expect to keep together, she says to 
Mr. Copley, “I’m ready and in’ ;” 
and so off they went together; but Mr. 
Copley says, “ Come down to my place 
both of you boys and. you can a bit 
to eat, and turn in.in the shed witha 
truss o’ straw—but I can't keep neither 
of you after to-morrow,” he says. 

* With that she goes away; and me 
and Jem went off to look about us, but 
not till we'd had a hank o’ bread an’ 
cheese and a drop o’ beer that was left 
there by the ringers, and that the sexton 
gave us. 

‘The sun was out now, and the snow 
was pretty well gone, so that. it wasn't 
over and above cold; and just as we 
turned into the lane, what should we 
see but three or four great carts, like 
houses u wheels, with the horses 
that drawed ‘em tied to the wheels, and 
eatin’ out of two or three baskets of 
hay; while some men an’ two or three 
women was a-settin’ round a fire that 

d made in a sort of a open grate, 
lookin’ to a pot that was a-bilin’ there, 
and some of ‘em a-mendin’ a lot of 
clothes,—reg'lar queer-lookin’ togs, all 
sorts of colours, and with spangles, an’ 
tinsel, an’ what not. 

‘Now Jem he’d learnt a bit o’ tailor- 
in’ in the house, and what should he do 
but go up and say, “I can do tailorin’ 
work, as I want a job,” he says, 
“ I could lend you a hand for a sixpence 
or so,” he says. 

‘“ Well,” says one of the men, “ you're 
the fust one ever I heard offer to do 
work. of a Christmas Day. : But we're 
ete in the afternoon, and if you can 

what you say, you'd better jine our 


company. ee racy we might find some- 


thing for you to and when we give 
& representation anywheres, you'll have 
what you're worth ; but you must mind 
this is only a break-up of our old pitch, 
where we've for a couple o’ 
months, and winter ain't the time for 
our trade, if we wasn't goin’ to London.” 
* Well, Jem he set to and mended up 
some of the togs, and I set to an’ 
— down the horses, and then we 
had some of what was in the pot; 
an’ blessed good it was as a stew, I can 
tell you.’ And then, when we'd had a 
drop all round out of a stone bottle, and 
a glass without a foot, I bids Jem good- 
bye, and we both cries as he jumps up 
in front o’ one of the cairevans aside of 
the driver, and they all go away jolting 
along the road. 
‘Well, sir, if you'll believe me, I 
net the heart to go back again into 
village, lly as I'd had enough 
to eat, and I felt that low with thi 
that Jem and the had 
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membered that I'd picked up an old 
knife in the fields, and so thought I 
might force the lock ; and so, after feel- 
ing about, and prising the blade of the 
knife in at the catch, I did, and got 
away as fast as my legs would carry me. 
I walked on for miles, till it begun to 
get light, and at last found that I was 
at the end of a muddy lane just outside 
the next town, where there was an old 
cove standin’ outside one of a row of 
cottages a smokin’ his pipe, and puttin’ 
a whole row of thick boots that wanted 
mendin’ out upon the doorstep. Now 
I could see by the things inside the 
door—a low stool, and a lapstone, and 
some tubs, and such like—that he was 
a cobbler, and so,as I'd been taught a 
little—and precious little, as it turned 
out—of shoemakin’, I ups to him and 
asks him to give me a job. You should 
ha’ seen the look he give me; but just 
as I was goin’ away he hollers after me, 
and says, “ Well, I've got all these here 
to mend by to-morrow or the day arter : 
let’s see what you can do.” To make a 
long story short, I stopped there for 
near a month, just earnin’ a bare livin’ ; 
and when the month was up we parted, 
for I could mend, but I could only 


partly make, and he hadn’t got no more 
work for me; but he gives me half a 
crown, and tells me to go on toa big 


place about seven mile off, where 

might get work. This was, as I may 
say, the beginnin’ of it, and I went 
about gettin’ work here and there, but 
always precious hard up. Still I kep’ 
o’ the right side o’ locks and keys, and 
I give the workus a wide berth; for I 
often thought o’ what that gal had said, 
So I went on, sometimes gettin’ work, 
sometimes on the tramp to find it, and 
once or twice doin’ a bit o’ chair-mendin’, 
or what not, that I'd picked up when I 
was with other tramps, that I'd got to 
know. You may guess that things 
wasn't always on the square with the 
people that I got amongst sometimes; 
and I don't say that I haven’t made 
many @ meal off a raw turnip, or a hare 
or a rabbit that’s been poached in the 
hedges; but I swear to you, sir, that I 
never stole anything, and that I've gone 
without a dinner sooner than be one to 
knock a fowl on the head, or to take a 
egg out of a hen-roost. It was this that 
was the cause of my breakin’ with a lot 
that I'd got amongst one day, when I 
started off to walk to London. It was 
just dinner-time, and things had been 
awfal bad with all of us, and with me 
worse than any of ’em; for we’d been 
obliged to skulk about outside a town, 
becos of a magistrate that had a des 

tate grudge against everybody that 
couldn’t pay house-rent, and so set 


the officers after us. But my pals had 
got to that pitch, that at last they swore 
it warn't o’ no use, and two of ’em went 
out early in the mornin’, and come back 
with a couple of hens and a t piece 
o’ pork; so I set off to Pa a 
Td been before, but not to stay more 
than a day or two. It was just a gettin’ 
towards the evenin’, and a little dark, 
and I was wonderin’ whether I could 
hope to beg a meal’s victuals, for it had 
come to that, I can tell you, when I see 
@ hare jump out of a wood close by, and 
run right across the road. I did what 
any man in his senses would ha’ done. 
I throwed my stick at it, and, as luck 
would have it, brought it down, when a 
keeper jumps over the hedge, and lays 
his hands upon me there and then, 
blowin’ a whistle at the same time. I 
hadn't been a tramp for nothing, and so 
I jest put my leg behind him and gives 
him a fall into the road; but he held 
on till a couple more comes up with a 
police officer, and off they drag me to 
gaol. It wasn’t no use, so I went quiet 
enough, knowin’ that I hadn’t took up 
the hare, and that they couldn’t do 
much to me; — which, I had a 
piece o” bread and a o’ water 
Piven to mo in the call, thaws I laid 
down and went to sleep. 

‘ Of the three justices that I was took 
before next day one was parson, and so 
I knew, from what I'd heard, that it was 
all over with me; for of all them that 
brings home the law most severe to tho 
unfortunate prisoner, wether he’s guilty 
or not, the reverends is the hardest, 
and with no more pity in ‘em than if we 
was beasts, through not payin’ church- 
rates. One of the justices, I thought, 
was inclined to let me off easy; but the 
parson took the other with him, and, 
though the offence wasn’t much, there 
was another cut an’ dried, which was, that 
I was a rogue an’ a vagabond, without 
any settled placeo’ residence, and guilty 
sometimes o' sleepin’ without a roof to 
cover me. The two keepers swore to 
this, though I don’t believe they'd ever 
set eyes on me before; and they tried to 
get something out of me about who was 
my last companions, They didn’t get 
a word out of me, however, though I see 
standin’ in the court the very tinker as 
had brought in the fowls for dinner the 
day before. So I was took to the county 
gaol as a rogue and a vagabond; and 
somehow that very night the reverend 
justice’s hen-roost was robbed, and the 
next night his barn caught fire, as I 
heard afterwards, and they could never 
find the man or woman that had done 
it. 

‘It was then that that gal’s words 
come home to me, The passages an 
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yards, and even the cold white- 
walls of the cell, was the workus 


down as unruly, and so got dropped 
But when I come out, I felt the 

me somehow like a taint, 

to myself, as I went out o’ the 

breakfast, that Id still go on 

on, where pore wouldn't per- 

~~ any of the gaol-bird look that 


might be upon me. 

*To Seaton I went, begging my way, 
and got into the very heart of it, over on 
the Surrey side of London Bridge, with 
fourpence ha’penny in my pocket. I 
knew enough of this part of London to 


ee where I could get a night's lodg- 
for threepence. It was at a common 
\ gin’-house, where they make up 


half @ dozen beds in a room, and ‘the 
landlord asks no questions, but only 
holds out his hand for the threepence ; 
arter which you can go into the kitchen, 
where there’s a fire, an’ cook what you 
takes in with you. I took in a penny 
loaf, and a salt herrin’ to get it down; 

and directly I got to the fire, who 
should I o but the tinker, a cookin’ a 
couple of pork sassages, an’ warmin’ a 
pint o’ beer in atin sarcepan. This, I 
do him the credit to say, he shared with 
me; and then I learnt all about the 
parson’s barn bein’ set a-fire, an’ heard 
a good deal more that I'd as lief not ha’ 
known ; for, to tell you the truth, this 
was little better than what people call 
a thieves’ kitchen, and the company was 
mostly accordin’, 

* Off and on I was more than a week 
hangin’ about, with only a job here and 
there, such as holdin’ a horse, or helpin’ 
with a load at the markets, or what not. 
At last one night I went out pretty 
nigh desperate, went up one of the 
streets layin’ off Whitechapel, and stood 
just outside a little low public, a won- 
derin’ what I should do next. Presently 
I hears a shoutin’, and before I could 
turn round to see ‘what was the matter, 
@ man and a woman rushes by. “ Here, 
catch hold,” says the man,—and I could 
a'most ha’ swore to the voice of the 
tinker,—“ catch hold ;” and afore I could 
say a word he pitched a coat into my 


arms, and bolted down a dark alley. 
Another second, and I was collared by 
a couple o’ policemen, and presently a 
gentleman, with his neck-hankercher all 
hangin’ loose an’ very red in the face, 
comes up, and says, “‘ Yes, that’s my 
coat—I'll swear toi it; but search him 
for the watch an’ pin.” 

* What was the use o’ my sayin’ any- 
thing? The police looks at me with a 
meanin’ grin, and advises me not to 
anythink to criminate myself, which 
was just the words the inspector used 
when he took the charge: the gentle- 
man a standin’ by the little glass winder 
where the charge was entered; and I 
tumbled into a sort of sheep-pen made 
of iron bars, where I stood with the 
breath all cut o’ my body, an’ my knees 
a knockin’ together. 

‘Was anythink known of me? Oh 
yes, plenty : I’d been seen in the com- 
pany o’ known thieves, and lodged in a 
common lodging-house well watched by 
the a over in the worst quarter o’ 

don. 

*“ Lock him up,” says the inspector, 
“an’ this gentleman must attend to- 
morrow at the police court.” 

‘I was locked up in a sort of a sick 
stupid fit, which I was aroused from by 
the cold air a rushing through a little 
winder in the top o' the cell. Then I felt 
a savage revengeful feelin’ come over 
me; then I laid down on the hard wooden 
bench an’ beat my hands upon it with 
rage an’ grief. “Stop that noise, you,” 
says a policeman, “or else you won't 
get no coffee, I can tell you.” I'd told 
em I'd had nothing to eat, and so they 
brought me a cup of coffee and a couple 
0’ slices of bread and butter. This made 
me better, but still I laid there, thinking 
of all that I'd been through, and hearing 
the voices of people that I'd known, and 
wakin’ up rf the voice of the tinker 
hollerin’ ah “ Here, catch hold!” and 
feelin’ my senses goin’ with the idea that 
poe I had robbed somebody without 

owin’ it, 

‘I was in such a state when I fell 
asleep at last, just after daylight, that I 
had to be helped up off the bench before 
I could go before the magistrate ; and I 
dare say I looked guilty enough. I was 
found vailty at all events,—not that the 
gentleman could swear to me, but the 
property was found on me, and I was 
the associate of thieves, and, worse than 
all that, I was a rogue and a vagabone, 
with no settled place of residence ; and so 
says the magistrate, in a jocularious 
manner, “ We ll give him a place of re- 
sidence where he will be kept ae 
and out of the way of his old associates, 
he says 

That place was the House 0’ Cor- 
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rection, and I was to be put to hard 
labour. 

*It was wonderful like our union to 
be sure, as to the corridors, and the 
wards, and the yard where I was took 
to after I'd been stripped of my clothes 
and put on the workus—I mean the 
prison—dress, The cell I slep’ in was 
the same colour an’ pattern as that at 
the county gaol, but it was like the boys’ 
ward at our union for coldness, and I 
thought I should ha’ froze, in spite of 
no tees that I was in, with rage an’ 

espair—a rage an’a despair that I 
couldn’t find no vent for; for all the 
night I was locked up there between the 
starin’ blank plastered walis where, if I 
dared to shout or sing or whistle, I 
should ha’ been put on the old “ skil- 
ley,” or, as they call it here, “punish- 
ment diet,” or have been put to the 
crank, or a cell where I should have 
lost the little light I had. This was 
worse than any workus could ha’ been I 
hope, but to them that was together in 
the big ward where they all slep’ of a 
row—over two hundred of ‘em —it was 
not much lonelier than our boys’ yard at 
the old union, and the trades was better 
taught and more of ’em, if the prisoners 
only had time enough to learn. Any- 
how, the workus seemed in my mind to 
be jined somehow to the prison, and the 
words of that gal was for ever in my 
thoughts. They kep’ a buzzin’ in my 
ears as [ strove with my jints achin’ and 
my heart a beatin’ and my head a bustin’ 
on the treadwheel,—I heard ’em singin’ 
when I come down an’ set on the bottom 
step after my spell, an’ wiped my hot 
face with the cuff o’ my prison jacket; 
and I often seemed to hear them instead 
of the book that one of the prisoners 
read out loud to us while we was settin’ 
there pickin’ oakum,—rows and rows of 
us, such times as we wasn’t on the mill. 
I don’t suppose anybody there believed 
I was innocent; it was no business o’ 
the warders, as had their duty to do day 
an’ night without makin’ any question 
o’ that sort; and arter a bit, when I got 
the knack of speakin’ under my breath 
and without movin’ my mouth, to my 
next neighbour, which we could do some- 
times, he'd only grin to himself and put 
his tongue in his cheek when I said so. 
A good many of the men there seemed 
toknow one another; and I see more than 
two or three of the lodgers at the thieves’ 
kitchen brought in while I was there. 
They seemed to be pretty well up to the 
place, too, for they wasn’t there long 
before they had a star on their arm, 
which meant they was well behaved 
and was to have half a crown when the 
got out again. I had one myself. t 
know they used to talk together some- 


how, and I fust found that out on 
Christmas Day when we was in chapel 
together settin’ in a great space divided 
off from two others similar, with wooden 
partitions, and all railed in front like 
wild beastes’ dens. I was a readin’ my 
Prayer-book quiet to myself, for I hadn’t 
got used to the hollerin’ out of the re- 
sponses and the amens like the others, 
when I hears the chap next to mea 
sayin’, instead of what he ought to have 
said, “ Why can’t the governor give some 
on us a treat o’ plum duff?” in a sing- 
ing sort o’ tone. 

‘Jest like the workus, too, in that, 
that the rewards and the punishments 
and the hopes was all for grub. I 
needn’t say that there wasn’t any plum 
duff, or anything else out o’ the common 
way ; for Christmas under lock and key 
aint no Christmas at all, except that 
there’s no work done, an’ after all that’s 
something, and that there’s church the 
same as Sunday; and nobody but them 
that’s been there can tell what a treat 
and a blessin’ that is, even when you 
look at it as a change. 

‘As to grub,—except them that’s in 
for less than a fortnight and has nothink 
but bread an’ skilley—the grub’s better 
at the prison than at the union, Christ- 
mas as well as other days: mine was 
more too I was in for a longer 
time and was for hard labour; but the 
way they serve it’s not so much better 
though similar; it bein’ brought up in 
great buckets and give to each man to 
eat out of a tin pannikin with a wooden 
spoon, This was the way every day for 
the long long months that I was there, 
till I begun to get a sort o’ deadness 
come over me when I thought how soon 
the time 'ud come for me to go out. But 
the time did come, an’ the deadness 
come on more an’ more, an’ never left 
me when the governor give me the 
money for two stars, an’ bid me good- 
bye. But then jest outside waitin’ for 
me, who do you think I see? I aint 
got over it yet. Why who but that very 
gal—now Mrs. Copley and landlady of 
the “ Railway Inn,” in the old village ; 
an’ says she, a-pintin to her husband, 
she says—* William’s got a cousin in 
New nd,” she says, “and he’s 
wrote to him, so that with twenty 
pound that we'll lend you,” she says, 
“you may go out and spend your next 
Citnes better,” she says. 

‘What become of Jem Puddle, sir? 
Well, James he was that savin’, that 
when he once got into the purfession, 
and got a berth at a theayter asa dresser 
to a tip-top actor, he laid by a matter of 
forty or fifty pound, and I'm blest if he 
ain’t a-goin’ out with me.’ eA 
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CHRISTMAS EVE ON THE RIVER; 
, or, 
DUCK-SHOOTING AND DREAMING. 


(InLusrraTep By A, W. Cooper.) 


7 HE stars are shining brightly on the river, 
The frosty breeze aweeps snowflakes on the ground ; 
Beneath its breath the lofty rushes quiver, 
And murmur with a weird and mournful sound— 
As I sit, fur-wrapped, grasping, prompt and ready, 
The heavy duck-gun which will seal the fate, 
If but my hand and eye are true and steady, 
Of many a mallard ere the night grows late, 


The birds won't come as yet. The moon is gleaming 
_Upon the rippling water, where each star 
Reflected, prompts my mind to fall a-dreaming, 
Under the ious of—my cigar! 
*Tis most prosaic this I make confession, 
And yet, though commonplace, I think I find 
Thoughts in this hour, which still must lack expression,— 
Fancies that leave their shadowings behind. 





In a damp bout upon the stream reclining, 
Fur-wrapped and gun in hand, cigar in mouth, 
A Somme frosty stars above me shining, 
Through an air most unlike the ‘ sunny South.’ 
My circumstances seem most unpoetic,— 
Suggestive of life’s common, trivial things ; 
And yet—there dawn thoughts so pathetic 
That to their shapes the mist of sorrow clings 


The Christmas Eve! I hear the echoes dying 
From the church-tower across the frosty meads ; 
Faintly the tones upon the wind come flying 
From each loud bell that the glad message speeds ; 
Faintly they float in music sweetly golden, 
Telling the advent of the future day, 
And ollie up a thousand memories olden, 
Whose charm can never wholly pass away. 


O day of days! upon my heart the vision 
Of one past Christmas Eve is stamped so deep 

That not the sting of all the world’s derision 
Can drive it forth or bid its magic sleep ; 

A Christmas Eve when though the snow a shrouding 
The face of nature, yet my happiness 

Bade o’er the landscape come in brilliance crowdin 
The rays of light, of love, and tenderness, 


A Christmas Eve, when standing lightly clasping 
A little palm I listened to the word 
That told me that the hand my own was grasping 
Should be mine own—and as I gladly heard 
The happy tidings came the distant pealing 
Of the sweet bells that seemed the type of joy, 
In their wild burst of melody re-sealing 
The promised bliss which recked of no alloy : 


How I recall the dainty woven tresses, 
Silkily golden in their braided guise, 
The violet eyes, whose looks were sweet caresses, 
Each one befitted for a proud man’s prize! 
How I recall the long, impassioned glances, 
Speaking love's poesy, though silent while 
The voice, whose very memory entrances, 
Spoke as in tones which knew no tinge of guile 





Christmas and the New Year. 


O happy Christmas Eve !—oh sad fulfilling 
Of a dear empty dream !—I woke to find 
That golden vision withered by the chilling, 
The stern reality, that left behind 
The mournful, almost sullen resignation 
Which comes when hopes, in all their fairy bloom, 
Filling the heart with lofty exultation, 
Fall by the working of their worldly doom. 


Yet how can I reproach her, rightly knowing 
She was but moulded by a stronger will 
Passing through life, nor fancying, nor showing 
The deep emotion which can save—and kill ? 
Poor child! perfected in an education 
Brilliant, but based upon the modern creed 
Which ignores every lofty aspiration 
That prompts to noble thought or noble deed ! 


So when the glories of her London season— 
Her first one as a beauty—taught the lore 
Of fashion, she had deemed it deadly treason 
To that—to cherish memories of yore; 
The girlish faith and happiness were fading ' 
With every day, until the summer's end 
Brought silence from the ancient love’s upbraiding, 
And she left town prepared to be a friend— 


A friend—but not to wake again the passion 

That blossomed for a few short months: she knew 
By this time what the rules of rank and fashion—, 

Belgravian edicts, changeless though but few— 
Told her as duty, and she won the blessing 

Of a fond mother, when the fav'rite peer 
Of that year’s circles, all his love confessing, 

She pledged her hand to him—without a tear. 

ad 


* * * * 


A bas les souvenirs! Comes across the distance 
The sound of the eens flight. It seems 
But bad philosophy this vain persistence 
In mourning over vanished hopes and dreams. 
I banish them, and greet the Christmas nearing, 
The morrow's frosty holly-circled morn, 
With hopes that, though yet vague, are bright and cheerin.. _- 
Hopes of a faith in years yet hidden born. ’ 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


ARs Christmas fills the goblet up,’ 

He smiles and drinks, but ’tis his stirrup cup ; 
In bounds a child, Old Christmas folds his vest, 
And quickly fading, passes like the rest. 


The child is full of promises and play, 

You cannot hold him, he will run away ; 

Don’t idle with him, he’s a tricksy Turk, 

Play with him now and then, but do your work. 


His hair soon blanches, and his wrinkles show ; 
Onward he bounds, and not a whit more slow ; 
You’re startled with the change, he’s no more fun ; 
Another Christmas asks you what you've done. 
ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
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A Christmas Pantomime. 


The outside lover shook his fist, 

To choke his rival much he wished ; 

For acting such a traitor’s part, 

And stealing thus 4is fair one’s heart, 
False Arabella! 


A moment later 4e was there, 
Glaring at the detected pair ; 
With words of anger sharp, but few, 
He bade the maid a last adieu, 

False Arabella ! 








_ 


| 
| 
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| 
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Then on he went, for well he knew 

That maxim old, and yet so true— 

* There’s always good fish in the sea,’ 

And, therefore, maids more true than She, 
False Arabella ! 
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THE JUBILEE CHRISTMAS AT OLD MENDWYER. 
BY A GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE. 


By Tae Avutuor or ‘Ruta Baynarp’s Srory.’ 


CHAPTER I. 
CRIMSON AND GREEN. 


HERE are people in the world to 

whom the past years of their lives 
appear, when memory recalls them, 
coloured, each wearing a distinguishing 
hue. Up they come, tinged all through 
with lilac or blue, smiling pink, or 
glaring orafige. I am not one of those 
to whom this sort of thing is constant 
and familiar, but I can understand 
that there are such experiences, because 
one year, or rather one winter of my 
life is, in my memory, invariably 
coloured crimson and green; and as 
Christmas is advanced upon there comes 
such silvery light upon it as no other 
Christmas wears. Plenty of berried 
holly has made crimson and green in 
many 'places of this busy world, and 
brought holiday along with it, since 
this Christmas at Mendwyer; and 
frozen snow-flakes and clustering icicles 
have crowned the rocks and decked 
the trees with silvery foliage often 
enough both there and elsewhere since 
the time I am going to tell about; but 
still the memory of Mendwyer stands 
out glorious in unfading colour, and in 
an atmosphere bright like the light 
from angels’ wings. 

Mendwyer was an ancient house 
standing in the shelter of a wooded 
glen that ran up from the sea into the 

d, till it was lost in the intersections 


of the background of hills. The scenery 
was more quiet than grand, though it 
had an almost unexampled picturesque- 
ness of its own. The sea had been 


carefully planted out by a grove of 
pines, which showed no dislike to their 
situation ; but a ten minutes’ run down 
the glen brought you to a shingly 
beach and as glorious a bay of the sea 
as was ever gazed upon, with grand 
headlands stretching out into the great 
ocean, and little miniature bays wash- 
ing up into the land. ints, 
with silvery beaches between, and of an 
inaccessible height, jutted out into the 
bay ; they had all names, some peaceful 
and some terrible, which expressed, no 
doubt, their history. There was the 
Dead Man, and the Wreckers; there 
was Sunny Head, and Sandown. The 
two last lay facing the south-east, and 
were sheltered by that great glory of 


the Mendwyer coast, the huge rocky 
headland called Eagle’s Crag, next to 
which, and nearest to my dear old 
home, was the more modest height 
called Hawkstor. 

From Sandown there ran up another 
of those sweet little = which made 
one of our greatest beauties; and the 
little town of the same name, with its 
magnificent old church and its white 
clusters of houses, was the prettiest 
sight imaginable, whether viewed from 
land or sea. It was a fishing town. 
Gardening and fishing, the harvests of 
the earth and sea, were the occupations 
of the sturdy race that had led 
Sandown since very ancient day, ‘They 
were a different people from the agri- 
cultural labourer of other places. 
were their own masters, They rented 
or owned small patches of land, and 
turned them into mines of wealth, 
cultivating the earliest vegetables for 
the London market. They all had 
boats, or belonged to boats. The fish 
season was @ yearly festival, an excite- 
ment, a speculation, and never within 
the memory of man anything less than 
@ success, 

But besides these whitewashed clus- 
ters of cottages thus inhabited, there 
were other dwellings, turned away from 
the sight of the sea, and forming a wide 
irregular street, towards the centre of 
which was the grand old church and 
the churchyard, with its two great yew- 
trees and its avenue of limes. This 
a of Sandown was just one mile from 

endwyer, The great gates which 
— into our carriage drive opened 
also close to the first low granite gable- 
ended house in ‘up town,’ as this part 
of Sandown was called ; and this charm- 
ing old building was inhabited by two 
ladies bearing the time-honoured name 
of Pendarrel—Teresa and a — 
aunt and niece—very unceremoniously 
called Teasy and Patty by those who 
had known them long enough to ven- 
ture to be familiar. 

When I turned from the porch at 
Mendwyer, and darted at my most 
rapid pace along the carriage drive to 
the right, I soon got into the grove of 
pines, and soon got out of it too. Then 
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I traversed some sweet lawn-land, which 
was called by the grand name of the 
‘park,’ but in that country the ‘ park’ 
had no reference to deer. It meant no 
more than enclosure, and afforded no 
hungry suggestions; we had a home 

like our neighbours — nothing 
more. But who had such groups of 
perfect-growing elms—such colouring 
in the spring time, with yew-trees of 
dark massive green, and golden'willow 
—or such crimson and green at Christ- 
mas, with hollies as big as forest trees 
growing up the sheltered sides of our 
swelling hills—or such a silvery sea? 
I used to stand in the home park, and 
ask this question in my heart, answer- 
ing it to my own satisfaction ; and then, 
after this short thanksgiving—for I am 
sure my enjoyment took that shape—I 
would rush on to the great gates, and 
through a lesser entrance for foot pas- 
sengers, and go straight into Teasy 
Pendarrel’s parlour, without even a 
knock at the door to tell of my ap- 
proach, . 


—s 


CHAPTER II. 
SPEECH AND SILENCE. 


*La, bless me, child! what now? 
This was the not very encouraging 
question that greeted me on the bright- 
est Christmas Eve that ever glowed. I 
was not abashed by the question—put 
in Miss Teasy's least agreeable tones— 
but answered bravely, ‘ Christmas !’ 

A sweet low laugh from the end of 
the room made me feel more welcome ; 
and then Patty got up from her knees, 
and left off raking in the bottom of a 
dark cupboard, and came to me. * How 
do you do, Georgy ?’ 

* You have been crying.’ 

* You are rude.’ 

*No; Iam curious.’ Then I kissed 
Patty's beautiful mouth; and feeling 
thoroughly frightened by the quiver 
that had passed across her face, telling 
of some exquisite suffering, I cried, 
‘Oh, don’t! Please, I did not mean it. 
I beg your pardon. But——' It was 
not in human nature not to goon. No; 
it was not in my human nature not to 
pursue my advantage, not to profit by 
my occasion. I saw on the ground 
sundry papers and letters, with their 
directions uppermost. The string that 
had bound a huge packet together had 
been untied, and there were twenty or 
even thirty letters on the ground. 
*Unele William’s handwriting,’ said I. 
And there I stood amid the wreck of 
a world of hopes, like a little torturer 
as I was, giving the terrible screw one 
more turn. ‘I beg your pardon. But~— 


Uncle William's handwriting,’ said I; 
and then there was silence, 

Never talk about eloquence; com- 
mend me to silence if you want to pro- 
duce an effect. ‘Speech is silver, but 
silence is gold ;’ such oriental wisdom 
in such words of significance have found 
their way through the ages of faith as a 
holy maxim into the mouth of Mr. Car- 
lyle, as an embodiment of the best ad- 
vice; but what can I say of that silence 
in Teasy Pendarrel's parlour? Speech 
may be reproof, but silence is torture. 
If they had wept and upbraided me, if 
they had been angry and scolded me, 
if they had laid on me violent hands, 
with passionate screamings and naughty 
words, I could have borne any or all 
with comfort and refres!:ment ; but they 
were mute—so I bore it for a few mo- 
ments—for moments long enough to 
take in the whole situation — long 
enough to see their scared faces in the 
high narrow looking-glass that shot up 
frem a little bracket-like table, at the 
sides of which, from sturdy short 
branches, little birds balanced them- 
selves, and mocked me with dumb 
throats—long enough to see that Patty 
was pale as death, and Teasy stunned 
into a dark petrifaction—long enough 
to observe a miniature-case, a gentle- 
man's watch, and a pluin gold ring on 
the table; and then I looked up at one 
of those most dreadful old convex 
mirrors, held by an eagle, and looped 
about by a chain, wherein —- 
looked as if it was going immediately 
to turn upside down, and then—I 
fainted. To explain which I must say 
that I had lately recovered from a very 
severe illness, and was just in that 
critical stage of convalescence when 
people are said not to be able to bear 
contradiction. 

When I recovered I cried ; and when 
I had done crying the room was in 
order as usual, and all the articles that 
had produced the disordered condition 
of things and feelings were gone. Then 
in a charming little old red and green 
china bowl Patty brought me elder- 
flower water, and a dainty damask 
napkin hung on her arm; and she 
wiped my hot, tear-stained face, and 
put my roughened hair straight, and 
kissed me. 

*So you came because it was Christ- 
mas? 

* Yes, and because you let me.’ 

‘Let you!’ she exclaimed. 

* Yes. of course,” And then she 
laughed. 

The laugh was magnetic. It cured 
me quite. I put back her arm; I made 
disrespectful gestures towards the china 
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bowl, and jumped up, and said, ‘The 
whole of the house is crimson and 

. The thinning of the holly-trees 
on Rowborough Hill was finished the 
day before yesterday. There never was 
such a year for berries; there never 
can be so much cut again for fifty years, 
It is a jubilee of crimson and green; 
and dmother says you must come 
up and see it to-day, ‘before the place is 
crowded to-morrow.’ 

* We never go to Mendwyer at Christ- 
mas.” 

* Never?’ 

* Never.’ 

“Why not?’ 

Then there came a sudden return of 
that silence. I knew in a moment that 
it had something to do with a gentle- 
man’s watch, a miniature, a plain gold 
ring, and Uncle William's handwriting. 

stood still, with all my natural 
energy returned to me, and said, ‘I 
always tell 4 mother everything.’ 

‘An excellent habit, Georgy,’ said 
Teasy, nodding her head. 

I looked at Patty triumphantly, sud- 
denly strong in my filial virtue ; but 
all I saw was a face turned away, and 
looking seemingly out of that window 
at the end of the room that commanded 
the loveliest view of the sea and our 
prettily planted home park; and all 
that I was able to think was, ‘ How 
very beautiful she is!’ So I launched 
another sentence into the silence. ‘I 
am cam beg 

They Kissed me, and I left the 
house, and turning short round through 
the little iron gate, could scarcely re- 
strain my feet from running, in such a 
oe oe oe 

me. 


CHAPTER III. 
wHy ? 


I rushed into the hall; but thou 

had seen it before I was obli - 
stand still, the sight was so overpower- 
ing. The thinning of the Rowborough 
ae indeed a great event. Once 
pt bn ears it had always been done, 
riches that came to old Men- 

Gover on such occasions was a tra- 
ditional glory. There were those who 
could remember it ectly twice in 
their lives, Hugh vethick at six- 
teen had helped the woodmen fifty 
years before. He was a splendid man 
of sixty-six; few would have called 
him more than fifty, with his hair jet- 
black still, and his beard one mass of 
Som —% curls, He was in the 
when I came in; he had been 


helping in the work of cutting and 
ing. 

be Your mother was not born, Miss, “1 
the last cutting, nor for ten years 

This is the first jubilee that she = 
seen, and she is never likely to see 
another; that is, she must see ninety 
first,’ he said. ‘There are not very 
many of us who have been as lucky as 
I have been. I have heard my grand- 
father say that when the hollies were 
planted, two hundred years ago, by old Sir 
Godirey, he did it at the age of twenty- 
three; and that fifty years after he 

and cut down, and gave light and air 
for the —_ trees to spring up, and 
then said that such should remain the 
custom for ever. ‘hat is how the tale 
of the Rowborough hollies has come 
down to us, Miss Georgy.’ 

I heard Hugh Trevethick finish his 
story, for I liked all the village tra- 
ditions, and I finished my survey of the 
crimson and over the granite 
mantel-shelf, up the stairs, across the 
cornice, surmounting every picture, and 
wreathing the portrait of Sir Godfrey 
with, a flaming garland, top, bottom, 
and sides; then tr darted up the gar- 
nished staircase, and went into my 
mother's room, ‘ Mother!’ I exclaimed 
ina hurry ; ‘mother! Teasy and Patty’ 
—I pansed, to give due solemnity to 
the statement that was to follow— 
‘never come to Mendwyer at Christ- 
mas |’ 

My mother’s soft eyes were fixed 
upon me; my eager manner had at- 
tracted her attention. I saw her face 
flush slightly, but she answered very 
quietly— 

‘No, my love, they never do. But it 
is not quite Christmas yet. Your 
grandmother asked them to come this 
evening.’ 

‘They won't come; andI am going 
to tell you all about it.’ 

* Then take off those warm garments. 
Be prudent, and keep quiet. You 
must not forget you have been ill.” 

It seems to me that I can recollect 
that time in my mother’s room as if it 
were only yesterday. When I looked 
in the long glass I saw the figure of a 
girl just seventeen, but certainly very 
childlike for that age. Indeed I was 
but a fragile kind of creature, and I was 
indulged as an only daughter, who is 
also an only child, is apt to be; and I 
had always been delicate, and was only 
now supposed to be growing strong. [ 
saw in the glass a fair-faced girl, ruddy 
with her quick walk on that delicious, 
invigorating winter morning, when the 
ground was hard, the icicles hanging 
about, *’9 air sweet and pure, like 
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something that we are able to drink 
and enjoy, and the winds all laid to 
rest, as if waiting for Christmas Day. 
I saw a girl clothed in brown, and with 
a sealskin jacket and muff, little flashes 
of pure white silk showing from the 
inner side, a black hat, a scarlet feather, 
and a scarlet handkerchief round her 
throat. Thus did I appear in the 
looking-glass, with busy hands undoing 
my wrappings—such was Georgy Caryl! 
at the last jubilee of crimson and green. 

‘Now, mother,’ I said, ‘tell me all 
about it.’ 

‘I thought you offered to tell all 
about it to me,’ she answered. 

Then I told her all that had hap- 
pened in ‘easy Pendarrel’s parlour, 
repeating my certainty that it was 
somehow on account of Uncle William 
that the two beloved ladies never came 
to Mendwyer at Christmas. ‘And I 
told them how it all looked; and they 
knew that they would never see another 
such crimson Christmas,’ I said; ‘but 
they would not come.’ 

‘I think I had better tell you,’ said 
my mother, quietly. ‘You are old 
enough to know, and you may hear it 
talked about. Sixteen years since, 
when you were a baby, and your dear 
grandfather was alive, I was here with 
you, and your father, and your uncle. 
He was then going to be married to 
at and we were here for the wed- 


*Uh, mother! and she was young, 
and she must have been very beautiful.’ 

‘ She was just twenty-one. They had 
waited for her to be of age. She was a 
great beauty, but scarcely more lovely 
in my eyes than she is now.’ 

* Go on, mother.’ 

‘The wedding-day was fixed— it 
came, We all went to that beautiful 
old church at Sandown. They were 
staying here, for Teresa had got the 
house they live in ready for the bride 
and bridegroom ; and as my father was 
Patty’s guardian, it was thought quite 
allowable for her and her aunt, who was 
only twelve years older than herself, to 
come straight from London, where they 
had been staying, to this house. Your 
Uncle William was here also. We got 
to the church—all of us. My father 
took Patty up to the altar—there was a 
little delay, but then the clergyman 
appeared. We waited; my father 
looked annoyed, and glanced round for 
William, but he never came.’ 

* Never!’ 

‘Never. ‘You can scarcely imagine 
the distress. At last Teasy walked up 
to her sister and led her away into the 
vestry, Itwas cold, clear, bright weather, 


just like this. It was the 27th day of De- 
cember. They had just left this place in 
all the gladness of Christmas, though 
there were no giant limbs of Rowborough 
holly that year. They went home to 
their own house, but they have never 
been here at Christmas since. That is 
all that marks the event which has to 
this day remained a m 

had seldom ever she a Christmas 
here—scarcely ever in all their lives: 
they have never kept one here since.’ 

I had listened with amazement. I 
loved Uncle William truly. I could not 
believe that he had done wrong. I was 
quite speechless with astonishment. 
‘What more, mother? I asked at last. 
‘Was m ndfather angry ?’ 

*So 9 that when ie died, which 
he did before another Christmas cume, 
he mentioned no one in his will but my 
mother. Now then, child, go to her, 
and give her Teasy’s e." 

‘But, mother, tell me, has Uncle 
William ever been here since ?” 

* Never.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
HISTORY. 


My grandmother, Madam Farquar, 
as the —- called her, was a very 


stately , and one to whom it was 
given to exact obedience from all sur- 
rounding persons in a way that made it 
seem natural to submit. 

I am afraid that we are not stately 
now. ee A way, we do not grow stately 
under eighty years of age. Having 
reached four-score, and not having 
found the labour and sorrow said to be 
attendant on such length of days, per- 
haps, if we are beautifully dressed, and 
magnificently surrounded by the luxu- 
ries of life, we may contrive to be stately ; 
but Mrs. Farquar had attained to state- 
liness before she had reached sixty-five 

ears of age, and she had been called 
Madam from a still earlier date. 

She was grey-haired in that pretty 
way that makes one think of powder. 
She had been in full, unrestrained pos- 
session of money and lands for the 
fifteen years of her widowhood, ever 
since she was fifty, in fact. She now 
dressed in silver-grey and pale lavender, 
varied in the winter season by rich robes 
of shining black satin, or some soft 
thick silk, or comfortable velvet. She 
had magnificent lace, of cobweb fineness, 
and she wore it; but she never wore 
any ornaments except such as were 
really useful. My mother and my 
Uncle William were her only children, 
and Uncle William had ~p ay in 
India, where I had been , my 
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father, Sir Henry Caryll, having bad an 
appointment there. Mendwyer had 
been my home during all my life, as my 
mother, on her first return to India, had 
left me there under my grandmother's 
care. My mother had now been at 
home again for nearly two years, and 
we expected my father in the spring. 

I had, personally, no recollection of 
my Uncle William, but I had a thorough 

uaintance with his handwriting. It 

had been made part of the business of 
my life to write to him by every mail, 
and I heard from him with almost 

ual constancy. I wrote, telling him 
all particulars about the house, the 
people, andthe property. My grand- 
mother wrote also occasionally, but her 
longest letters were to my mother, and 
‘the little steward,’ as I used to be 
called, wrote to ‘ Uncle William.’ 

About five years before this Christ- 
mas-time:my father had been with us 
for nearly two years. He had come to 
us weak and ill, but he had recovered, 
happily, and once more my mother had 
gone back to India with him. Soon 
that toilsome life, and their consequent 
frequent separations, would be for ever 
over; and I knew that one of the sub- 
jects frequently discussed between my 
mother and grandmother was the ques- 
tion of where we were to live. 

Now that I was walking down the 
long passage to deliver Miss Pendarrel’s 
message, I remembered having heard it 
said by one of them that he could never 
live here—suddenly I knew that by he 
must be meant Uncle William. He 
could never live where he might see 
Patty, or among the people who knew 
how he had behaved to her. Still I 
loved Uncle William. His letters were 
the letters of a wise man and a 
one. They were the letters of a clever 
man, too; and the modest way in which 
he received the faithful accounts I had 
always given of the property that 
would be one day his own, and the 
tenderly respectful way in which he 
always wrote of my grandmother, had 
made me venerate him, It was very 
hard, almost impossible, to believe that 
he had done such a wrong. But there 
stood the t fact in our history. The 
wedding-day, the bridal , the 
beautiful M. Pendarrel, and her 
then youthful-looking aunt; the walk- 
ing away of the two lone women, turning 
their backs on the assembled friends, 
and their entrance into the low granite 
gable-ended house that I had never 
guessed to be connected with such a 
~~ ; never to see him again. 

ifteen yan with the weight of an 


unans question at her heart! It 


was not waiting, nor silence; for all 
promise had gone out of Martha’s life ; 
and I had talked often of Uncle Wil- 
liam’s letters, and even read parts of 
them. There was no silence on any 
subject but one: there was no waiting, 
for there had long ceased to be any 
hope. There remained only the one 
word, Why? Why had he done it?— 
Why? There was still the weight of 
that unanswered question on Patty’s 
heart. No wonder—beautifal, in a cer- 
tain way, as she still remained—no 
wonder that she was worn aud withered. 


CHAPTER V. 
MOONLIGHT. 


So I walked down the passage leading 
to my grandmother's room. 

There were windows on my right 
hand which looked into a wide court- 
yard; on my left hand the wall was 
covered with prints in black and gold 
frames; and in spaces dividing off 
the prints hung looking-glasses, with 
sconces on each side, in which the 
candles were lighted every night, when 
crimson curtains were drawn across the 
windows opposite. 

I had loitered so long in my mother’s 
room that the clock struck half-past 
six as I opened the door to go away. I 
walked from her warm firelight out 
into the dark landing, and then, with 
a shiver, I turned quickly into the 


passage. 

I shall never forget the moonlight ! 

No lights were wanted, and no lights 
were there. My own dark shadow 
against the wall accompanied me step 
by step. That very afternoon the moon 
had been at its full, and now it was as 
if another day had set in, of a strange, 
still, silvery light. It was Christmas 
Eve, and the sun had been set nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, but never 
before nor since did the moonlight ever 
affect me as it did then. It was like 
something more than mere light. It 
seemed to inhabit the narrow passage, 
and I had a distinct sensation of walking 
through something. The prints on the 
wall all looked alive, the long mirrors 
were ghostly and shadowy, and broad 
silvery stripes seemed to move upon 
them as I along. I was not 
nervous, and no sensation of fright 
oppressed me, but such a sense of the 
stil, the unearthly, the beautiful—L 
quite wish that I could feel it again. 
walked on through this heaven’s-own 
light like one charmed, and in love 
with it. So would the great morning of 
the Nativity be ushered in, Had it been 
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so on the walls of Bethlehem long ago? 
Then I knocked at my grandmother's 
door, and heard her say, ‘Come in,’ 

It was a thorough contrast brought 
before me suddenly, and I felt like 
one waked up from a dream. It was a 
room, half sitting-room half store-room 
—such a room as belongs to a past age. 
The fire burnt with bright, busy, crack- 
ling, sparkling flames, devouring the 
dry logs of wood with a sort of vivacious 
merriment. Old china on corner shelves 
glittered and glowed. My grandmother 
was standing at a table covered with a 
linen cloth, with heaps of silver before 
her; piles of forks, spoons, and knives 
were on the well-lighted table, and 
there was a great array behind her of 
those larger articles which were called 
solemnly ‘the family plate.’ On a salver 
were three small silver cups, containing 
the fifty shillings, sixpences, and three- 
penny-pieces to be given away the next 
day to those who claimed the jubilee, 
as the people called this dole, which in 
two hundred years had now, for the 
fifth time, to be given. They were all 
new pieces, fresh from the Mint, and 
had been procured on purpose .for this 
Christmastide. My grandmother had 
been looking over a book in which the 
one hundred and fifty names of those 
who were to have the dole were en- 
tered ; laying it down, she looked at me 
inquiringly as I came in. 

*I have been to Teasy and Patty. I 
have been back some time, Granny.’ 

I saw that she suspected something 
by the earnest look that came into her 
beautiful soft grey eyes, and she sat 
down, I thought, rather hastily, 

* Well, child.’ 

* They won’t come.’ 

*My love! did you say it was the 
jubilee? If they don’t come now they 
will never come. I have hoped on, in 
expectation of this year. Cannot they 
see that it is our opportunity? Is our 
grief to last for ever ?’ 

Never had my grandmother so spoken 
before tome. She was irritated as well 
as grieved, and I felt for her very 
deeply. I took her hand gently. 

‘They will not come here at Christ- 
mas,Granny. I know why. My mother 
has told me. I had found out that 
it had something to do with Uncle 
— and so my mother told me the 
truth,’ 


*God bless thee, child! If I thought 
I could make them come I would go to 
them myeelf.’ 

‘Let me go again,’ I said. 

* It is late,’ she answered. 

‘Granny,’ I pleaded, ‘Lady Jane 
shall be saddled.’ Lady Jane was an 


old grey pony on which I rode about by 
myself. ‘It will not take me ten 
minutes to go down to the ” Then 
I thought of the moonlight, and felt 
actually longing to get out intoit. ‘ Let 
me go ?” 

‘It is a fine night.’ 

‘Night!’ I cried; ‘it is as light as 
day. It is only within doors that you 
think of night. I am going.’ 

I heard the voice of one of the men 
in the court below. I opened the win- 
dow. ‘James, saddle me Lady Jane, 
I am going to Miss Pendarrel. You 
must go as far as the pine grove to 
open the gate for me.’ 

* Yes, Miss.’ 

Then I kissed Granny, whose face 
still wore a look of distress and disap- 
pointment, and she said, ‘It will be 
Christmas morning in a few hours. I 
asked them to come to-day. I thought 
they might have done that. ,But now 
do the greater thing. Plead for to- 
morrow. Georgy,’ she added, with 
wonderful earnestness, as I left the 
room, ‘tell them, for mercy’s sake, to 
come.’ 

There is always something awful in 
the pleading of the old. I felt it then 
for the first time, and it struck at my 
heart, and made me fierce upon my 
mission—they must, they should come! 
I dressed, and ran down to my pony, 
and James saw me through the pine 
grove. Then across the park, through 
the streaming light! How it spread 
itself on the turf, glittering among the 
blades of coarse grass! how the broad 
leaves of the groups of laurel caught it, 
and it lay upon them like silver, 
sparkling like fallen stars, painting the 
stems of the great ash-trees in patches 
and stripes, and wrapping round the 
plane-trees with sheets of white. I saw 
it all as Lady Jane, striking fire from 
her fast-speeding hoofs, made the earth 
ring as she galloped away. There was 
not a breath of wind. It was still and 
clear, and cold, with that delicious 
purity in the air that is positively ex- 
citing. I was soon at the great gates. 
A group of towering laurel cast a shadow 
across the road, but it was home to me, 
and I pulled up in the dimness to dis- 
mount and fasten Lady Jane's bridle to 
_ little gate, as it was my custom to 


She was standing motionless for me 
to dismount when I heard a step, and 


there was a hand on my saddle-bow! 
Something went through me like an 
electric shock. 
Before I could speak a voice had 
said, ‘Is this the little steward? Iam 
Uncle William.’ 
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‘Then go to Miss Pendarrel’s door 
and say that I am here, and shall not 
dismount, and that Granny sent me to 
say these words—" That they must come 
to-morrow.” She says : “for mercy’s 
sake they must come.”’ 

Then I turned my pony round, and I 

back through the moonlit 
world as hard as Lady Jane could go. 
James was waiting for me at the pine 
grove. I gave him the reins, sprang off 
the pony, and ran to the house. I 
stopped in the great hall to look around. 
No lights, except here and there a 
candle used by the people who were 
still at work. Crimson and green, with 
a quiet gloom.upon their glories, adding 
an indescribable richness—a richness 
approaching to solemnity—to the great 
space, of which the corners were in 
mysterious shade, and the far end fur- 
nished with a long row of sofas and 
carved chairs raised on a temporary 
dais 


There the people were to have their 
dole; in the centre space we were to 
have the great Christmas country 
dance; and the doors on each side of 
the dais led into the rooms where my 
grandmother was to entertain our 
friends, 

Peace. Goop WIL. 

These words blazed out above the 
dais where Granny was to sit; and I 
walked softly up the matted hall to 
where I saw her standing at the upper 
end, and I followed her into the room 
to the right. It was the library, and 
there was my motler. ‘A meat tea’ 
was spread on a table by the fire, and 
she was presiding at it. 

* Well? said Granny. 

*I am not able to tell anything about 
it, and nobody must ask me,’ I said. 
*Only I cannot help thinking that they 
will come.’ Then I said that I was 
tired and hungry ; so I ate and drank, 
and went early to bed—very glad to 
be shut up alone in the warm comfort 
of my own room, where no one would 
intrude upon me; and thinking with 
sad wonder on the way in which Granny 
had received my words—with her head 
bowed, her eyes cast down—all patience 
and humility. 

I was glad to go, that I might get 
some sleep before the bells of Sandown 

to ring in the holy morn, and 
before the singers from Sandown 
Church came with their Christmas 
carols, Remember, I was but a delicate 
creature, and the deadly feelings of 
fatigue that visited my young frame 
kept me from forgetting it. I thought 
of the glory of the fine old church, with 


every pew dressed in holly and box; 
and it had been all re-pewed in panelled 
deal by my great-grandfather; and the 
villagers delighted in it, and held his 
memory in reverence for the same. Has 
not the sextoness, Johanna, showed 
the wood-work to archwologists, in oppo- 
sition to the glories of the old east 
window that they had come purposely 
to see? I thouglit of it all as I went to 
rest; of the festival that would end 
with the Mendwyer dole and other en- 
joyments. Were there not cartloads of 
warm clothing, huge baskets full of 
cake, barrels of beer of an alarming 
size, and piecesof good beef, at which 
an army of blue-aprons had been busy 
all day? Would not the one public- 
house, which was all that Sandown re- 
quired, be shut the next evening, on 
account of the greater attraction of old 
Mendwyer ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
PEACE. 


I never doubted for a moment that it 
was ‘really Uncle William. Perhaps 
by daylight, and in any other seene, or 
under any other circumstances, I might 
have doubted; but I did not then. I 
neither reasoned nor argued. Simply, 
I believed. And whether I was right 
or not, in some way or other, I felt very 
certain that the next day would show. 

The day came, the blessed Christmas 
Day; and it went on its way till the 
hour fixed for the dole being given. It 
was a wonderful sight. The people 
from Sandown filled the lawn, and 
crowded into the grand, gaily-lighted 
old hall, that was decked so royally for 
the occasion. The great yule log was 
on the fire; and Granny was seated on 
the canopied chair, and she had called 
me to the place beside her. The hall 
was almost square; so the dais brought 
her down into the midst of the people, 
who stood before her and on either 
hand. There had been refreshments of 
various sorts outside, and plenty of 
speech-making and cheering; but now, 
within the hall, there was the hush of 
expectation, while the old people 
walked up to where we and a good 
many friends were seated, and made 
their obeisance to ‘ madam,’ and re- 
ceived their gifts. 

‘'Tis the first jubilee you've seen, 
Madam Farquar, and you'll never see 
another; but 'tis the second time I have 
feasted, and wished ye all health, 
strength, and prosperity on the jubilee ; 
and we thank thee, Madam, for your 
long kind care of the old and the 
sick; and we pray God to bless you 
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in your family, your household, and 
your store.” 

Granny thanked old Peter Menear, 
who was evidently intended to be the 
orator of the day, and he had his new 
half-crown. 

‘Luck money! luck money!’ he 
cried out in a low, merry tone, and he 
kissed it as he went laughing away. 

The ceremony went on fast and joy- 
fully; pleasant words were spoken, gay 
little j i flew about. We were at the 
very height of good-humour when all 
but the last threepenny-piece was given 
away; and there passed through the 
crowd a man of forty years of age, 
perhaps, amid the whispers and — 
pressed exclamations of the multitude 
—who had now come in from outside, 
and filled the lower end of the room 
completely. He came forward with a 
sad, still face; he gave a glance at the 
crimson and green that kindled and 
sparkled from the walls all round, and 
at the great winding staircase, which 
looked like a gigantic bower. It seemed 
to make him sigh, I thought; but I 
never took my eyes from him. He was 
the man I had seen in the moonlight, 
whose hand had been laid on my saddle- 
‘bo 


W. 

He fixed his grave kind eyes on 
Granny as he came on; and then he 
stood still before her. She fastened on 
him such a look—a look of such concen- 
trated interest—a pale look of anguished 
surprise. 

Then the whispers from below seemed 
to gain strength, and the words, ‘Own 
him, own him, Madam Farquar!’ rose up 
loudly, and were heard again and again. 

‘Own him? cried Granny. 

‘Yes; if you dare!’ said Uncle 
William ; but he kept his voice low, so 
that only a few of us heard him. 

Then Granny rose up, and made a 
gesture with her hand, as if she would 
command silence. 

‘Friends and neighbours,’ she said, 
in a strong clear voice that rang sweetly 
through the space, and made the people 
cheer her heartily. ‘ Friends and neigh- 
bours, you all know that I lived among 
you here before I was married, as the 
only representative of the younger 
branch of the Carylls, with the heir of 
which house, in the elder branch, my 
daughter married.’ 

‘Yes! yes!’ and cheers again came 
encouragingly from the listeners. 

‘Then I married one of the best of 
men, the late Mr. Farquar. We had a 
daughter—the mother of this girl by 
my pol 

‘Long live Miss Georgy!’ rang 
through the room. ms . 


‘We went abroad, and I had a son, a 
very sickly child, who, notwithstanding 
my care, died—died—do you hear me? 
—died in Lucca when only six months 
old, At that v time a poor but 
clever man, a travelling player, movin; 
his little theatrical company, met wi 
an accident by which he was killed, and 
his wife, on the point of her confine- 
ment, injured. She was brought to the 
inn where I was. The baby was born, 
and the mother died. I took the child. 
I nursed it myself. My dead child was 
buried on the day when these poor 
people were buried; and I kept the 
living boy, and promised to provide for 
him. There he stands.’ 

‘The silence that reigned in the room 
showed how great was the surprise of 
all present. 

‘We had him christened William 
Farquar. From that day he as 
our son. I never had another child. 
The property was my own. My beloved 
husband was not the rich man then 
that he afterwards unexpectedly be- 
came. We had a right to do as we 
pleased with our own. We had more 
than enough for our daughter; and 
no necessity occurred for telling the 
truth till Mr. Farquar became heir to 
the rich mining property of Sandown 
Flats. By that time my daughter had 
married her distant cousin, Sir Henry 
Caryll, and this child '—touching me 
with her hand—‘was born. William 
had engaged himself to marry Miss 
Martha Pendarrel—a good match in 
every respect, for she was excellent, 
beautiful, and rich. You all know 
what happened on the day fixed for the 
marriage. Mr. Farquar had desired to 
go alone with William in the carriage 
to church. On their way he told him 
the truth. He told him, because he had 
determined that all the Caryll property 
should go to our daughter’s son, if she 
ever had one. For myself,I still say 
that we had a right to do what we 
would with our own; and I should not 
have told him. William, I was told, 
heard the story that I have now given 
to you, in silence. He got hastily from 
the carriage when it stopped—and from 
that day I have never seen him till 
now. He has been in India. He has 
refused help, He has earned his bread. 
But as I felt towards him when I held 
him in my arms as an infant whom I 
fed, I feel now. Mr. Farquar left me 
the sole heir of his property and the 
unencumbered of my own— 
he left me the sole judge of right and 
wrong, as far as we can any of us be so. 
I would have made this confession to a!l 
the world any day, with Wiliam’s con- 
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sent—I could not speak without it, for 
it had grown to be his secret more than 
mine.” 


Then Granny ceased ing, and 
locked teed’ soul Sie’ seems” he 
kept a face unmoved while the people 
cheered heartily; but as the cheers 
died away there was a cry, which 
deepened in intensity till it became like 
a question that must be answered. The 
ery was for Martha Pendarrel. And, 
in truth, there she was. As the crowd 
opened and pressed back to make a 
passage for her, she came up towards 
the dais; but my mother rose hastily to 
meet her, and we all rushed down and 
crowded round her. 

I cannot tell.of the kisses, the cries, 
the tender words, the congratulatory 
laughter. But after a few moments, 
Uncle William, as he must ever be 
called, mounted to Granny’s place. 

* Dear friends,’ he said, ‘ far away, in 
the Madras presidency, I heard from 
our little steward’—with a bow to me 
—‘ that this was the jubilee Christmas, 
and I determined to come back, having 
recovered from the effects of my broken- 
down pride, and from a disappointment 
that almost made me mad. It was hard 
work to do it; but I got leave, and I 
arrived here last night. On my mar- 
riage Iam going to take the name of 
Pendarrel; and I thank you for your 
reception of me, and ask you all to my 
wedding. Miss Pendarrel has consented 
to take me for my own sake and as I 
am. I have received the last silver 
threepenny piece of the dole. I shall 
ky all my life in memory of this 
= Christmas at our beloved old 

endwyer.’ 

Uncle William's manner was perfect 
—it was so honest and natural; and 
his voice entranced me. It combined 
so many things—strength, sweetness, 


trial, triumph, labour, peace, =. 
and my Ow it was onl 

eg ssn J he had ever gous. 
the tuneful power of the southern voice. 

I looked at Patty—Patty! could that 
woman be her? Have I said that 
Patty was worn and withered? What 
restored her to the fullest perfection of 
her rich-coloured loveliness? What 
crowned dear granny’s silver hairs with 
more than moonlight brightness ? 
Where did Teasy leave her chronic 
tone of debate, her habitual attitude of 
defence? I have never supposed that 
my mother can by any possibility be 
improved ; but a! a face as she lifts 
up to Uncle William's I have never 
contemplated till now. Ilaugh openly, 
and wonder «hat has happened to my- 
self—am I ever going to faint any more ? 

Life flows with such crested waves, 
all sparkling with pure ight, and shed- 
ding glorifying rays around. All through 
the room the wonder spreads; it enters 
every heart, and will go back into 
every home. ‘Sound the trumpets, 
beat the drums!’ We are all dancing 
now. Even I, who have to be taken 
such ‘care of, I am flying through the 
room with Uncle William. I laugh at 
the fifteen years’ commemoration of the 
feud with Mendwyer; and he stops my 
mouth with a kiss at the bottom of the 
country dance. 

Before we go to rest I have a word 
with Patty. ‘Has she really from the 
bottom of her heart forgiven Uncle 
William 7” 

‘Forgiven! What is there to for- 
give? He was right. If he had told 
me then he would have taken me at a 
disadvantage. He was right—every- 
body was right—and everybody és right. 
It is all perfection to-night.’ 

So end my green and crimson me- 
mories. Et in terra paz. 


FANNY THE FLIRT. 


ANNY the Flirt is a dangerous girl, 
She dances so lightly, she smiles so divinely, 
She can fling such a glance as she tosses a curl 
That her partner believes he is getting on finely— 
To stagger away at the last, badly hurt, 
For she never shows mercy, does Fanny the Flirt. 


Fanny the Flirt, she can smile and look down— 
Can smile and look up with an air so confiding ! 


But, ah! she can kill al 


your hopes with a frown, 


And turn you adrift with a smile of deriding :— 
No fair coral isle by hid reefs all begirt 
Is so treachery-fraught as fair Fanny the Flirt. 
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Fanny the Flirt. 


Fanny the Flirt may be lovely in face, 

But woe to the hand that imprisons her fingers ; 
And woe to the eyes that half fancy they trace 

A meaning in hers of a lovelight that lingers. 
When it comes to the trial her answer is curt, 
No love and no pity has Fanny the Flirt. 


Fanny the Flirt! Retribution must come! 
Beauty flies fast as the valse’s fleet measure : 
When the eye shall be dim and the heart shall be numb, 
Will the thoughts of the past bring thee sorrow or pleasure ? 
Old, neglected, and single thou’lt mourn what thou wert, 
And si h—‘ Would I ne’er had been Fanny the Flirt!’ 
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Fanny the Flirt, even worse may befall! 
To mate—for a home—with a mind uncongenial : 
A tyrant, severe where offences are small, 
Whose code does not count any folly is venial— 
Who'll storm if a button be missed from his shirt— 
But'she dances and heeds not, does Fanny the Flirt. 
Tom Hoop. 
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CHRISTMAS CHARADES.* 


No. I. 
L 
HE fire-flame red on the curtain glows, 
As we sit in a circle around it bright, 
And each radiant face is tinged with its rose, 
And each heart is filled with its light. 


Il. 
The light of an English hearth and home, 
Where the chirruping wee house-fairy sings ; 
A fig for the Cardinal-Pope of Rome, 
We are Popes, and Sultans, and Queens, and Kings. 


III. 
Who’s for a romp at old ‘ Blind Man’s Buff? 
Heartiest, cheeriest, English game. 
Come along, Nellie, don’t be in a huff, 
You shall be blinded, my little dame. 


IV. 
Laugh away, Bobby, you'll soon be caught. 
Isn’t it fun? Ah! you'll laugh till you burst. 
There, little jester, you won't be taught, 
Light-hearted laddie, you’ve broken MY FIRST ! 
* ~ al - . 


Vv. 
Grim-visaged, sour, ancient dame 
In spectacles, from window peering ; 
What would you, that you fix on me 
Your Gorgon eyes as I am nearing 
Your dread abode? Apartments? Oh! 
Then really I must answer No: 
Of all their miseries I’ve reckoned 
The direful cost. I turn away. 
No, Spider, there’s no Fly to-day, 
Although you want to—to—MyY SECOND! 


VI. 
A Queen she came in silken robe, 
With haughty step, imperious mien ; 
Ah! beauty proud, through all the globe, 
A Queen will be a Queen. 


vil. 
And thou art mine! Oh! raise thine eye, 
That eye I fain would meet, 
Yet fear to read my destiny— 
‘The grapes? say—are they sweet?” 


vill. 
They are? O joy, my gift és there! 
Accept with it my heart and soul: 
Ah, lady sweet! ah, lady fair! 
How honoured is MY WHOLE! 


® The answers will be given in the February Number of ‘ London Society.” 
E2 





Christmas Charades. 
No. II. 


L 
A little much-used Latin word— 
Hush, ladies all! I ail] be heard— 
If fitter ’tis for cloth than satin, 
Yet some of you can construe Latin. 


I. 
But never mind, if you object, 
Then I without my host have reckoned : 
I pardon crave, my first I waive, 
And you take out of that my second. 


Ii. 
Slyboots gives me a glance askant ; 
Slyboots looks at ‘a certain plant ;’ 
Slyboots says that ‘the Druids, we know, 
Worshipped that b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l misletoe !’ 


IV. 
* What are the Druids to me” quoth I; 
Slyboots looks ten times as sly," 
And she says, ‘ A little closer look ; 
And she gets me somehow into the nook.’ 


Vv. 
When the mystic bough hangs weird and high, 


Slyboots, why do you look so sly ? 
I am in a fix, upon my soul, 
Since you will have it, then take my whole. 


No. III. 


a 
My Pearl! thou art Queen of all hearts that behold thee, 
And I, thy true vassal, can stand not alone 
In adoring hem of the robes that enfold thee, 
And, pagan-like, worshipping low at thy throne! 


I. 
For thou com’st, like MY WHOLE, on the heart that is yearning 
For Faith, and for Truth, and for Love, and for Light ; 
And MY SECOND shines forth in the love-glances burning, 
Thou throw’st on the man who is King in thy sight. 


ml. 
My Queen! is it I? for I live not without thee ; 
Existence, without thee, is not to me Life: 
I would cast the bright zgis of manhood about thee, 
Transplant to my garden the flower called Wife ! 


IV. 
Content, canst thou be, with one heart for thy booty, 
And make me joint sovereign for best and for worst? 
Then, Katie, not more could the Earth in her beauty 
Rejoice than thy Knight in the light of my FirsT! 


AsTLEy H. BALDWIN. 
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PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED :—‘ BETTER ALONE THAN IN BAD COMPANY,’—German Proverb. 


Drawn by Ernest Grieet.) 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 


. MERRY Christmas to you all !’ 
A Is passing now from mouth to mouth, 
From east to west, from north to south, 
From lowly cot and stately hall. 


‘A merry Christmas to us all!’ 

Is shouted by the cheerful host ; 

The windows barred against the frost, 
‘We toast the season, great and small. 


. Sal 7 * 


A merry Christmas!’ Hiush—no breath 
Of revelry must pierce the gloom 
Of yonder chamber :—from that room 
The spirit has passed out with Death. 


The widow clasps her child, a kiss 

Is pressed upon his rosy face ; 

A choking sigh—a close embrace— 
‘A merry Christmas?’ What is this? 


Saal * . * 


‘A Christmas party—let us go!’ 
A wand’rer hopeless drops to die; 
His brothers heedless pass him by, 
Half frozen in the freezing snow. 


. * * 


A merry Christmas! What a few 
Remain of those it welcomed last ; 
Another year has o’er us pass’d 

And left us, wife, the only two. 


The childish laugh we held so dear, 
The toys that made us once more young, 
The infant arms that round us clung, 
Have vanish’d with the passing year. 


” * =~ * 


But Christmas merry is—and those 
Who strive to make it so do well; 
For who can ever fitly tell 

What comfort from this season flows? 


‘ A merry Christmas!’ let us bless 
The season when our Lord was berm; 
And doubly bless the Christmas morn 
That gave us ‘ Christ our Righteousness.’ 


‘ A merry Christmas to you all!’ 
Let it resound from mouth to mouth, 
From east and west to north and south, 
To humble cot from stately hall. 





WHAT I SAW AFTER THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
A DByspeptic Cision; not a Poem. 


(ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CROWQUILL.) 


DREW this vision on a block of wood, 

To make my meaning clearly understood ; 
For words I found were quite inadequate 
To paint my feelings in the dreaming state. 
I really can’t make out now what could do it— 
The plums ? the currants? or perhaps the suet ? 
But altogether, I at once declare 
don't know how I got to bed or where ; 
Although the truth at once to frankly tell, 
That I was taken home by letter L; 
This dawned upon me as I tried to think, 
And from the water-bottle vainly drink. 
I knew Id stood, with latch-key in my hand, 
Staring at what I could not understand ; 
In vain I tried to find the proper place— 
A hundred keyholes stared me in the face. 
I waited patiently until they’d done, 
And all resolved themselves back into one. 
The passage gained—I firmly do declare 
I saw a pudding bounding up the stair: 
A blue flame rose upon his greasy brow— 
I think I see him grinning at me now. 
I seized him quickly—he was just as quick, 
And changed himself into my candlestick. 
At last to bed I rolled—I don’t know how, sirs: 
Next morning I had on my boots and trousers ; 
But oh! my bed, it seemed to be in motion, 
Heaving and rolling, like a troubled ocean ; 
I felt, oh dear! whilst lying on my back 
Exactly what I felt when in a smack 
Out fishing, with a party from the beach 
Who were made wretched—at a shilling each. 
When just upon the sheets, where they turn down, 
I saw the pudding with his visage brown, 
With currant eyes, and nose all made of plums, 
And almond teeth, with lemon-peel for gums ; 
I shuddered, as I smelt him steaming hot, 
As if he'd risen boiling from the pot. 
* Begone!’ said I, ‘ you thing detestable, 
Beyond all things so indigestible !’ 
* Ungratetul fool !’ said he, with horrid grin, 
* Now you leave off, ’tis time I should begin: 
I am King Pudding! prince of all good feasts! 
Welcomed by all, except your gourmand beasts ; 
And yet you dare to lay all at my door, 
Not counting up the feast you made before. 
*Tis all put down upon your dinner carte, 
And you shall hear it read before we part. 





What I saw after the Christmas Pudding. 


The turtle soup was good, the punch all ice: 

I think, my friend, you took the turtle twice? 
Next came the turbot, firm as any rock, 

With which you took the champagne and some hock ! 
Next came the turkey—quite a monster bird! 
With sausage stomach, stuffed till quite absurd ; 
And you were helped, sir, to the very best— 

I mean the long, white slices from the breast. 
And then you turned your all-devouring gaze 

To all the entrées and the entreméts ; 

Then with the lady with the dark-blue eyes, 
You kept dividing sundry rich mince-pies : 
Saying, each pie had happiness in store, 

And pressed her on to take a little more. 

Next I appeared in burning brandy bed, 
Crowned with bright Christmas and his berrics red ; 
Didn’t I yield you up a thumping slice, 

That quite precluded any helping twice ? 

With blushing honours came the rich dessert 
You peeled, and pared, and crackéd, I assert ; 
You drank the wine—they’re all upon the carle— 
And were the last of all the gentlemen to start : 
You didn't know your hat, when you would go ; 
The boy in buttons launghed—for you must know 
You bolted from the door, with frantic run, 

As if you had been firéd from a gun. 

You've lost your watch, your purse, and umbrella, 
And there you be, a poor dyspeptic fellow, 
Defaming me, the king of all the feast, 

As if I, poor pudding, made you such a beast. 

I will not have the scandal laid to me, 

But have great revenge—as you shall see.’ 
Quickly my room was filled with rabble rout, 

So much confused I could not make them out : 
A spectreoscope now gambolled in the air 

Close to my face—now here—now there. 

At last the pudding with his plummy snout 
Made a high bound, and put the candle out. 

Like a beefsteak, or good St. Lawrence, I 

Upon a gridiron continually did fry ; 

Until the morning brought a sad reflection 
About the pudding, and his strong objection. 

At last I thought it might have been the wine~ 
The fault I laid to pudding might be mine— 
The mince—the soup,—in fact no one can say 
What was the fault upon that Christmas Day. 
But my latch-key has, from that very night, 
Found the old keyhole certainly all right— 
Whilst I, just trying this as a variety, 

Despatch my vision to ‘ London Society.’ 
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HERTFORD O'DONNELL’S WARNING. 


, By Tue Avruor or ‘Gzorce GEzITH,’ ETv. 


ANY a year ago, before chloro- 

form was thought of, there lived 

in an old, rambling house, in Gerard 

Street, Soho, a young Irishman called 
Hertford O'Donnell. 

After Hertford O'Donnell he was en- 
titled to write M.R.CS., for he had 
studied hard to gain this distinction, 
and the older surgeons at Guy's (his 
hospital) considered him, in their secret 
hearts, one of the most rising operators 
of thefday. 

Having said chloroform was unknown 
at the time this story opens, it will 
strike my readers that, if Hertford 
O'Donnell were a rising and successful 
operator in those days, of necessity he 
combined within himself a larger num- 
ber of striking qualities than are by 
any means necessary to form a suc- 
cessful operator in these. 

There was more than mere hand 
skill, more than even thorough know- 
ledge of his profession, needful for the 
man who, dealing with conscious sub- 
jects, essayed to rid them of some of the 
diseases to which flesh is heir. There 
was greater courage required in the 


manipulator of old than is altogether 
essential now. Then, as now, a thorough 
mastery of his instruments—a steady 
hand—a keen eye—a quick dexterity 


were indispensable to a good operator ; 
but, added to all these things, there 
formerly required a pulse which knew 
no quickening—a mental strength which 
never faltered—a ready power of adap- 
tation in unexpected circumstances— 
fertility of resource in difficult cases, 
and a brave front under all emer- 
gencies. 

If I refrain from adding that a hard 
as well as a courageous heart was an 
important item in the programme, it is 
only out of deference to general opinion, 
which, amongst other delusions, clings 
to the belief that courage and hardness 
are antagonistic qualities. 

Hertford O’Donnell, however, was 
hard as steel. He understood his work, 
and he did it thoroughly; but he cared 
no more for quivering nerves and con- 
tracting muscles, for screams of agony, 
for faces white with pain, and teeth 
clenched in the extremity of anguish, 
than he did for the stony countenances 
of the dead which sometimes in the 
dissecting room appalled younger and 
less 4 + ae men. 

He no sentiment, and he had no 
sympathy. The human body was to 
him an ingenious piece of mechanism, 


which it was at once a pleasure and 
a profit to understand. Precisely as 
Brunel loved the Thames Tunnel, or 
agcen singular engineering feat, so 
O'Donnell loved a patient on whom he 
operated successfully, more especially 
if the ailment possessed by the patient 
were of a rare and difficult character: 
And for this reason he was much 
liked by all who came under his hands, 
for patients are apt to mistake a sur- 
geon’s interest in their cases for interest 
in themselves ; and it was gratifying to 
John Dicks, plasterer, and Timothy 
Regan, labourer, to be the happy pos- 
sessors of remarkable diseases, which 
produced a cordial understanding be- 
tween them and the handsome Irish- 


man, 

If he were hard and cool at the 
moment of hewing them to pieces, that 
was all forgotten, or remembered onl 
as a virtue, when, after being discharg 


from hospital like soldiers who have 


served in a severe campaign, they met 
Mr. O'Donnell in the street, and were 
accosted by that rising individual, 
justas though he considered himself 
nobody. 

He had a royal memory, this stranger 
in a strange land, both for faces and 
cases; and like the rest of his country- 
men he never felt it beneath his dig- 
nity to talk cordially to corduroy and 
fustian. 

In London, as at Calgillan, he never 
held back his tongue from speaking a 
cheery or a kindly word. His manners 
were pliable enough if his heart were 
not; and the porters, and the patients, 
and the nurses, and the students at 
Guy's all were pleased to see Hertford 
O'Donnell. 

Rain, hail, sunshine, it was all the 
same; there was a life and a brightness 
about the man which communicated 
itself to those with whom he came in 
contact. Let the mud out in Smithfield 
be a foot deep, or the London fog thick 
as pea-soup, Mr. O'Donnell never lost 
his temper, never muttered a surly 
reply to the gate-keeper's salutation, 
but spoke out blithely and cheerfully 
to his pupils and his patients,. to the 
sick and to the well, to those below and 
to those above him. 

And yet, spite of all these good 
qualities—spite of his handsome face, 
his fine figure, his easy address, and his 
unquestionable skill as an operator, the 
dons, who acknowledged his talent, 
shook their heads gravely when two or 
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three of them in private and solemn 
conclave talked confidentially of their 
younger brother. 

If thore were many things in his 
favour, there were more in his disfavour. 
He was Irish—not merely by the acci- 
dent of birth, which might have been 
forgiven, since a man cannot be held 
accountable for such caprices of Nature, 
but by every other accident and design 
which is objectionable to the orthodox 
and respectable and representative 
English mind. 

In speech, appearance, manner, habits, 


modes of expression, habits of life, - 


Hertford O’Donnell was Irish. To the 
core of his heart he loved the island 
which he, nevertheless, declared he 
never meant to revisit; and amongst 
the English he moved to all intents and 
purposes a foreigner, who was resolved, 
so said the great prophets at Guy’s, to 
go to destruction as fast as he could, 
and let no man hinder him. 

*He means to go the whole length of 
his tether,’ observed one of the ancient 
wiseacres to another ; which speech im- 
plied a conviction that Hertford O’Don- 
nell, having sold himself to the Evil One, 
had determined to dive the full length 
of his rope into wickedness before being 
pulled to the shore where even wicked- 
ness is negative—where there are no 
mad carouses, no wild, sinful excite- 
ment, nothing but impotent wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 

A reckless, graceless, clever, wicked 
devil—going to his natural home as 
fast as in London a man can possibly 
ry aca thither: this was the opinion 

is superiors held of the man who lived 
all alone with a housekeeper and her 
husband (who acted as butler) in his 
big house near Soho. 

Gerrard Street was not then an utterly 
shady and forgotten locality: carriage 
patients found their way to the rising 
young surgeon—some great personages 
thought it not beneath them to fee an 
individual whose consulting rooms were 
situated on what was even then the 
wrong side of Regent Street. He was 
making money, aud he was spending 
it; he was over head and ears in debt 
—useless, vulgar debt—senselessly con- 
tracted, never bravely faced. He had 
lived at an awful pace ever since he 
came to London, at a which only 
a man who hopes and expects to die 
young can ever travel. 

Life, what good was it? death, was 
he a child, or a woman, or a coward, to 
be afraid of that hereafter? God knew 
all about the trifle which had upset his 
coach better than the dons at Guy's; 
and he did not dread facing his Maker, 


and giving an account to Him even of 
the disreputable existence he had led 
since he came to London. 

Hertford O’Donnell knew the world 
pretty well, and the ways thereof were 
to him as roads often traversed; there- 
fore, when he said that at the day of 
judgment he felt certain he should 
come off better than many of those who 
censured him, it may be assumed that, 
although his views of post-mortem 
punishment were vague, unsatisfactory, 
and infidel, still his information as to 
the peccadilloes of his neighbours was 
such as consoled himself. 

And yet, living all alone in the old 
house near Soho Square, grave thoughts 
would intrude frequently into the sur- 
geon’s mind—thoughts which where, so 
to say, italicized by peremptory letters, 
and still more peremptory visits from 
people who wanted money. 

Although he had many acquaint- 
ances he had no single friend, and ac- 
cordingly these thoughts were received 
and brooded over in solitude, in those 
hours when, after returning from dinner 
or supper, or congenial carouse, he sat 
in his dreary room smoking his pipe 
and considering means and ways, 
chances and certainties. 

In good truth he had started in Lon- 
don with some vague idea that as his 
life in it would not be of long con- 
tinuance, the pace at which he elected 
to travel could be of little consequence ; 
but the years since his first entry into 
the metropolis were now piled one on 
the to p pat om his youth was be- 
hind him, his chances of longevity, 
spite of the way he had striven to in- 
jure his constitution, quite as good as 
ever. He had come to that time in 
existence, to that narrow strip of table- 
land whence the ascent of youth and 
the descent of age are equally dis- 
cernible—when, simply because he has 
lived for so many years, it strikes a man 
as possible he may have to live for just 
as many more, with the ability for hard 
work gone, with the boon companions 
scattered abroad, with the capacity for 
enjoying convivial meetings a mere 
memory, with small means perhaps, 
with no bright hopes, with the pomp 
and the equipage, and the fairy car- 
riages, and the glamour which youth 
flings over earthly objects faded away 
like the pageant of yesterday, while 
the dreary ceremony of living has to 
be gone through roy and to-morrow 
and the morrow after, as though the 
gay cavalcade and the martial music, 
and the glittering helmets and the 

rancing steeds, were still accompany- 
ing the wayfarer to his journey’s end. 
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Ah! my friends, there comes a mo- 
ment when we must all leave the coach, 
with its four bright bays, its pleasant 
outside freight, its cheery company, its 
guard who blows the horn so merrily 
through villages and along lonely coun- 

roads 


Long before we reach that final stage, 
where the black business claims us for 
its own especial property, we have to 
bid good-bye to all easy, thoughtless 
journeying, and betake ourselves, with 
what zest we will, to traversing the 
common of Reality. There is no royal 
road across it that ever I heard of. 
From the king on his throne to the 
labourer who vaguely imagines what 
mannerof being a king is, we have all 
to tramp across that desert at one period 
of our lives, at all events; and that 
period usually is when, as I have said, 
a man starts to find the hopes, and the 
strength, and the buoyancy of youth 
left behind, while years and years of 
life lie stretching out before him. 

The coach he has travelled by drops 
him here. There is no appeal, there is 
no help; therefore let him take off his 


hat and wish the new passengers good * 


speed, without either envy or repin- 


ing. 

Behold, he has had his turn, and let 
whosoever will, mount on the box-seat 
of life again, and tip the coachman and 
handle the ribbons, he shall take that 
pleasant journey no more—no more for 
ever. 

Even supposing a man’s spring-time 
to have been a cold and ungenial one, 
with bitter easterly winds and nipping 
frosts, biting the buds and retarding the 
blossoms, still it was spring for all that 
—spring with the young green leaves 
sprouting forth, with the flowers un- 
folding tenderly, with the songs of 
birds and the rush of waters, with the 
summer before and the autumn afar off, 
and winter remote as death and eter- 
nity; but when once the trees have 
donned their summer foliage, when the 
pure white blossoms have disappeared 
and a gorgeous red and orange and 
purple blaze of many-coloured flowers 
fills the gardens, then if there come a 
wet, dreary day, the idea of autumn 
and winter is not so difficult to realise. 
When once twelve o'clock is reached, 
the evening and night become facts, not 
possibilities ; and it was of the after- 
noon, and the evening and the night, 
Hertford O’Donnell sat thinking on the 
Christmas Eve when I crave permission 
to introduce him to my readers. 

A good-looking man ladies considered 
him. A tall, dark-complexioned, black- 
haired, straight-limbed, deeply, divinely 


blue-eyed fellow, with a soft voice, with 
a pleasant brogue, who had ridden like 
a Centaur over the loose stone walls in 
Connemara, who had danced all night 
at the Dublin balls, who had w: 
over the Bennebeola mountains, gun in 
hand, day after day without weariness, 
who had fished in every one of the 
hundred lakes you can behold from the 
top of that mountain near the Recess 
Hotel, who had led a mad, wild life in 
Trinity College, and a wilder, perha 
while ‘studying for a doctor’—as the 
Irish phrase goes—in Dublin, and who, 
after the death of his eldest brother 
left him free to return to Calgillan and 
pursue the usual utterly useless, utterly 
a. utterly pleasant life of an 
ri tleman of health, 
birth, and expectations, suddenly kicked 
over the paternal traces, bade adieu to 
Calgillan Castle and the blandishments 
of a certain beautiful Miss Clifden, be- 
loved of his mother, and laid out to be 
his wife, walked down the avenue with- 
out even so much company asa 
to carry his carpet-bag, shook the dust 
from his feet at the lodge-gates, and 
took his seat on the coach, never once 
looking back at Calgillan, where his 
favourite mare was standing in the 
stable, - his oye chasing one 
another round the home paddock, his 
gun at half-cock in his dressing-room, 
and his fishing-tackle all in oe and 
ready for use. 

He had not kissed his mother nor 
asked for his father’s blessing; he left 
Miss Clifden arrayed in her bran-new 
riding-habit without a word of affection 
or regret ; he had spoken no syllable of 
farewell to any servant about the place; 
only when the old woman at the lodge 
bade him good morning and God-blessed 
his handsome face, he recommended her 
bitterly to look well at it, for she would 
never see it more. 

Twelve years anda half had passed 
since then without either Nancy Blake 
or any other one of the Calgillan people 
having set eyes on Master Hertford’s 
handsome face. He had kept his vow 
to himself; he had not written home ; 
he had not been indebted to mother or 
father for even a tenpenny-piece during 
the whole of that time; he had lived 
without friends, and he had lived with- 
out God—so far as God ever lets a man 
live without him—and his own private 
conviction was that he could get on 
very well without either. One thing 
only he felt to be needful—money, 
money to keep him when the evil days 
of sickness, or age, or loss of practice 
came upon him. Though a spendthrift, 
he was not asimpleton. Around him 
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he saw men who, having started with 
fairer prospects than his own, were 
nevertheless reduced to indigence ; and 
he knew that what had happened to 
others might happen to himself. 

An unlucky cut, slipping on a bit of 

1 in the street, the merest 
accident imaginable, is sufficient to 
change opulence to beggary in the life's 
programme of an individual whose in- 
come depends on eye, on nerve, on 
hand; and besides the consciousness 
of this fact, Hertford O’Donnell knew 
that beyond a certain point in his pro- 
fession progress was not easy. 

It did not depend quite on the 
strength of his own bow or shield 
whether he counted his earnings by 
hundreds or thousands. Work ma 
achieve competence ; ;but mere wor 
cannot, in a profession at all events, 
compass wealth. 

He looked around him, and he per- 
ceived that the majority of great men— 
great and wealthy—had been indebted 
for their elevation more to the accidents 
of birth, patronage, connection, or mar- 
riage, than to personal ability. 

Personal ability, no doubt, they pos- 
sessed; but then, little Jones, who lived 
in Frith Street, and who could barely 
keep himself and his wife and family, 
had ability, too, only he lacked the con- 
comitants of success. 

He wanted something or some one to 
puff him into notoriety—a brother at 
court—a lord’s leg to mend—a rich wife 
to give him prestige in society ; and, 
lacking this something or some one, he 
had grown grey-haired and faint- 
hearted in the service of that world 
which utterly despises its most obse- 
quious servants. 

‘Clatter along the streets with a pair 
of hired horses, snub the middle classes, 
and drive over the commonalty—that is 
the way to compass wealth and popu- 
larity in England,’ said Hertford 
O'Donnell, bitterly; and, as the man 
desired wealth and popularity, he sat 
before his fire, with a foot on each hob, 
and a short pipe in his mouth, consider- 
ing how he might best obtain the means 
to clatter along the streets in his car- 
riage, and splash plebeians with mud 
from his wheels like the best. 

In Dublin he could, by means of his 
name and connection, have done well ; 
but then he was not in Dublin, neither 
did he want to be. The bitterest memo- 
ries of his life were inseparable from 
the name of the Green Island, and he 
had no desire to return to it. 

Besides, in Dublin heiresses are not 
quite so plentiful as in London ; and an 
heiress Hertford O'Donnell had decided 


would do more for him than years of 
steady work. 

A rich wife could clear him of debt, 
introduce him to fashionable practice, 
afford him that measure of social re- 
spectability which a medical bachelor 
invariably lacks, deliver him from the 
loneliness of Gerrard Street, and_the 
domination of Mr. and Mrs. Coles. 

To most men, deliberately bartering 
away their independence for money 
seems 80 es a business that they 
strive to gloss it over even to themselves, 
and to assign every reason for their 
choice, save that which is really the 
influencing one. 

Not so, however, with Hertford 
O'Donnell. He sat beside the fire 
scoffing over his proposed bargain— 
thinking of the lady's age—her money- 
bags—her desirable house in town—her 
seat in the country—her snobbishness— 
her folly. 

‘It would be a fitting ending,’ he 
sneered ; ‘and why I did not settle the 
matter ‘to-night passes my comprehen- 
sion. Iam not a fool, to be frightened 
with old women’s tales; and yet I must 
have turned white. I felt [did, and she 
asked me whether I was ill. And then 
to think of my being such an idiot as to 
ask her if she had heard anything like 
a cry, as though she would be likely to 
hear that—she, with her poor parvenu 
blood, which, I often imagine, must 
have been mixed with some of her 
father’s strong pickling vinegar. What 
the deuce could I have been dreaming 
about? I wonder what it really was ;’ 
and Hertford O’Donnell pushed his hair 
back from his forehead, and took an- 
other draught from the too familiar 
tumbler, which was placed conveniently 
on the chimneypiece. 

‘ After expressly making up my mind 
to propose, too!’ he mentally continued. 
‘Could it have been conscience—that 
myth, which somebody, who knew 
nothing of the matter, said, “ makes 
cowards of us all?” I don’t believe in 
conscience ; and even if there be sucha 
thing capable of being developed by 
sentiment and cultivation, why should 
it trouble me? Ihave no intention of 
wronging Miss Janet Price Ingot—not 
the least. Honestly and fairly I shall 
marry her; honestly and fairly I shall 
act by her. An old wife is not exactly 
an ornamental article of furniture in a 
man’s house; and I do not know that 
the fact of her being well gilded makes 
her look any more ornamental. But 
she shall have no cause for complaint ; 
and I will go and dine with her to- 
morrow, and settle the matter.’ 

Having arrived at which resolution, 
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* O"Donnell arose, kicked down the 
hollow—with the heel of 

his boot, knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, emptied his tumbler, and be- 
thought it was time to go to bed. 
He was not in the habit of Ss 
rest so early as quarter to twelve o'clock; 
but he felt unusually weary— 

and bodily—and lonely be- 

power of expression. 

* The fair Janet would be better than 
this,’ he said, half aloud ; and then with 
a start and a shiver, and a blanched 
face, he turned sharply round, whilst a 
low, sobbing, wailing cry echoed mourn- 
fully through the room. No form of 
words could give an idea of the sound. 
The plaintiveness of the Eolian harp— 
that plaintiveness which so soon affects 
and lowers the highest spirits—would 
have seemed wildly gay in comparison 
to the sadness of the cry which seemed 
floating in the air. As the summer 
wind comes and goes amongst the trees, 
so that mournful wail came and went— 
came and went, It came ina rush of 
7 like a gradual crescendo managed 
- be a skilfal musician, and it died away 

ike a lingering note, so that the listener 
could scarcely tell the exact moment 
when it faded away into silence. 

I say faded away, for it disappeared 
as the coast line disappears in Rett twi- 
light, and there was utter stillness in 
the apartment. 

Then, for the first time, Hertford 
O’Donnell looked at his dog, and be- 
holding the creature crouched into a 
corner beside the fireplace, called upon 
him to come out. 

His voice sounded strange even to 
himself, and apparently the dog thought 
so too, for he made no effort to obey the 
summons. 

‘Come out, sir,’ his master repeated, 
and then the animal came crawling re- 
luctantly forward, with his hair on end, 
his eyes almost starting from his head, 
trembling violently, as the surgeon, 
who caressed him, felt. 

‘So you heard it, Brian? he said to 
the dog. ‘ And so your ears are sharper 
than hers, old fellow? It's a mighty 
queer thing to think of, being favoured 
with a visit from a banshee in Gerrard 
Street; and as the lady has travelled so 
far, I only wish I knew whether there 
is any sort of refreshment she would 
like to take after her long journey.’ 

He spoke loudly, and with a certain 
mocking defiance, seeming to think the 
phantom he addressed would reply; 

ut when he stopped at the end of his 


sentence, no sound came through the 
stillness. There was utter silence in 
the reoom—silence broken only by the 


falling of the cinders on the hearth and 
the breathing of his 

‘If my visitor wi d tell me,’ he 
proceeded, ‘for whom this lamentation 
is being made, whether for myself, or 
for some member of my illustrious 
family, I should feel immensely obliged. 
It seems too much honour for a poor 
surgeon to have such attention paid 
him. Good heavens! What is that?’ 
he exclaimed, as a ring, loud and 

remptory, woke all the echoes in the 
on on br ought his housekeeper, in 
a state of distressing dishabille, ‘out of 
her warm bed,’ as she subsequently 
stated, to the head of the staircase. 

Across the hall Hertford O’Donnell 
strode, relieved at the prospect of speak- 
ing to any living being. He took no 
precaution of putting up the chain, but 
flung the door wide. A dozen burglars 
would have proved welcome in com- 
parison to that ghostly intruder; and, 
as I have said, he threw the door open, 
admitting a rush of wet, cold air, which 
made r Mrs. Coles’s few remaining 
teeth chatter in her head. 

* Who is there ?—what do you want ?’ 
asked the surgeon, seeing no person, 
and hearing no voice. ‘ Who is there ? 
—why the devil can't you speak ?’ 

But when even this polite exhorta- 
tion failed to elicit an answer, he passed 
out into the night, and looked up the 
street, and down the street, to see 
nothing but the driving rain and the 
blinking lights. 

‘If this goes on much longer I shall 
soon think I must be either mad or 
drunk,’ he muttered, as he re-entered 
the house, and locked and bolted the 
door once more. 

‘Lord's sake! what is the matter, 
sir? asked Mrs. Coles, from the upper 
flight, careful only to reveal the borders 
of her nightcap to Mr. O’Donnell’s 
admiring gaze. ‘Is anybody killed ?— 
have you to go out, sir?’ 

‘It was only a runaway ring,’ he 
answered, ing to reassure himself 
with an explanation he did not in his 
heart believe. 

‘Runaway!—I'd runaway them,’ 
murmured Mrs. Coles, as she retired to 
the conjugal couch, where Coles was, 
to quote her own expression, ‘snoring 
like a pig through it all.’ Almost im- 
mediately afterwards she heard her 
master ascend the stairs and close his 
bedroom-door. 

* Madam will surely be too much of a 
gentlewoman to intrude here,’ thought 
the surgeon, scoffing even at his own 
fears; but when he lay down he did not 
putout his light,and he made Brian leap 
upand crouch on the coverlet beside him. 
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The man was fairly frightened, and 
would have thought it no discredit to 
his manhood to acknowledge as much. 
He was not afraid of death, he was not 
afraid of trouble, he was not afraid of 
danger; but he was afraid of the ban- 
shee; and as he lay with his hand on 
the dog’s head, he thought over all the 
stories he had ever heard about this 
family retainer in the days of his youth. 
He had not thought about her for years 
and years. Never before had he heard 
her voice himself. When his brother 
died, she had not thought it necessary to 
travel up to Dublin and give him notice 
of the impending catastrophe. ‘If she 
had, I would have gone down to Cal- 
gillan, and perhaps saved his life,’ con- 
sidered the surgeon. ‘I wonder who 
this is for! If for me, that will settle 
my debts and my marriage. If I could 
be quite certain it was either of the old 
people, I would start for Ireland to- 
morrow.’ And then vaguely his mind 
wandered on to think of every banshee 
story he had ever heard in his life— 
about the beautiful lady with the wreath 
of flowers, who sat on the rocks below 
Red Castle, in the County Antrim, cry- 
ing till one of the sons died for love 
of her; about the Round Chamber at 
Dunluce, which was swept clean by 
the banshee every night; about the 
bed in a certain great house in Ireland, 
which was slept in constantly, although 
no human being ever passed in or out 
after dark ; about that general officer 
who, the night before Waterloo, said to 
a friend, ‘1 have heard the banshee, 
and shall not come off the field alive 
to-morrow; break the news gently to 
poor Carry;’ and who, nevertheless, 
coming safe off the field, had subse- 
quently news about poor Carry broken 
tenderly and pitifully to him; about 
the iol whe, aloft in the rigging, hear- 
ing through the night a sobbing and 
wailing coming over the waters, went 
down to the captain and told him he 
was afraid they were somehow out of 
their reckoning, just in time to save the 
ship, which, when morning broke, they 
found but for his warning would have 
been on the rocks. It was b:owing 
great guns, and the sea was all in a fret 
and turmoil, and they could sometimes 
see in the trough of the waves, as down 
a valley, the cruel black reefs they had 


esca 

On deck the captain stood speakin 
to the boy who had saved them, an 
asking how he knew of their danger ; 
and when the lad told him, the captain 
laughed, and said her ladyship had been 
outwitted that time. 

But the boy answered, with a grave 
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shake of his head, that the warning 
was either for him or his, and that if he 
got safe to port there would be bad 
tidings waiting for him from home; 
whereupon the captain bade him 
below, and get some brandy and fie 
down. 

He got the brandy, and he lay down, 
but he never rose again; and when the 
storm abated—when a great calm suc- 
ceeded to the previous tempest—there 
was a very solemn funeral at sea; and 
on their arrival at Liverpool the cap- 
tain took a jo’ to Ireland to tell a 
widowed mother how her only son died, 
and to bear his few effects to the poor 
desolate soul. 

And Hertford O’Donnell thought 
again about his own father riding full- 
chase across country, and hearing, as 
he galloped by a clump of plantation, 
something like a sobbing and wailing. 
The hounds were in full cry; but he 
still felt, as he afterwards expressed it, 
that there was something among those 
trees he could not pass; and so he 
jumped off his horse, and h the 
reins over the branch of a fir, and beat 
the cover well, but not a thing could he 
find in it. 

Then, for the first time in his life, 
Miles O'Donnell turned his horse's head 
from the hunt, and, within a mile of 
Calgillan, met a man running to tell 
him Mr. Martin’s gun had burst, and 
hurt him badly. 

And he remembered the story also, of 
how Mary O'Donnell, his great-aunt, 
being married to a young Englishman, 
heard the banshee as she sat one 
evening waiting for his return ; and of 
how she, thinking the bridge by which 
he often came home unsafe for horse 
and man, went out, in a great panic, to 
meet and entreat him to go round 
by the main road for her sake. Sir 
Everard was riding along in the moon- 
light, making straight for the bridge, 
when he beheld a figure dressed all in 
white upon it. Then there was a crash, 
and the fi disappeared. 

The | y was rescued and brought 
back to the hall; but next morning 
there were two dead bodies within its 
walls—those of Lady Eyreton and her 
still-born son. 

Quicker than I write them, these 
memories chased one another through 
Hertford O’Donnell’s brain; and there 
was one more terrible memory than 
any which would recur to him, con- 
cerning an Irish nobleman who, seated 
alone in his great town-house in Lon- 
don, heard the banshee, and rushed out 
to get rid of the phantom, which wailed 
in his ear, nevertheless, as he strode 
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down Piccadilly. And then the sur- 
geon remembered how he went with a 
friend to the Opera, feeling sure that 
there no banshee, unless she had a 
box, could find admittance, until sud- 
denly he heard her singing up amongst 
the highest part of the scenery, with a 
terrible mournfulness, with a pathos 
which made the prima donna’s tenderest 
notes seem harsh by comparison. 

As he came out, some quarrel arose 
between him and a famous fire-eater, 
against whom he stumbled; and the 
result was that the next afternoon there 
was a new Lord ——, vice Lord cS 
killed in a duel with Captain Bravo. 

Memories like these are not the most 
enlivening pd8sible; they are apt to 
make a man fanciful, and nervous, and 
wakeful; but as time run on, Hertford 
O'Donnell fell asleep, with his candle 
still ‘burning, and Srian’s cold nose 
pressed against his hand. 

He dreamt of his mother’s family— 
the Hertfords, of Artingbury, Yorkshire, 
far-off relatives of Lord Hertford—so 
far off that even Mrs. O’Donnell held 
no clue to the genealogical maze. 

He thought he was at Artingbury, 
fishing; that it was a misty summer's 
morning, and the fish rising beautifully. 
In his dream he hooked one after an- 
other, and the boy who was with him 
threw them into the basket. 

At last there was one more difficult 
to land than the others; and the boy, 
in his eagerness to watch the sport, 
drew nearer and nearer to the brink, 
while the fisher, intent on his prey, 
failed to notice his companion’s danger. 

Suddenly there was a cry, a splash, 
and the boy disappeared from sight. 

Next instant he rose again, however, 
and then, for the first time, Hertford 
O'Donnell saw his face. 

It was one he knew well. 

In a,moment he plunged into the 
water, and struck out for the lad. He 
had him by the hair, he was turning 
to bring him back to land, when the 
stream suddenly changed into a wide, 
wild, shoreless sea, where the billows 
were chasing one another with a mad 
demoniac mirth. 

For a while O' Donnell kept the lad and 
himself afloat. They were swept under 
tlhe waves, and came forth again, only to 
see larger waves rushing towards them ; 
but through all the surgeon never 
loosened his hold until a tremendous 
billow engulphing them both, tore the 
boy from him. 

With the horror of that he awoke, to 
hear a voice saying quite distinctly. 

, * Go to the hospital !—go at once !’ 

The surgeon started up in bed, rubbed 
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his eyes, and looked about him. The 
candle was flickering faintly in its 
socket. Brian, with his ears pricked 
forward, had raised his head at his 
master’s sudden jump. 

Everything was quiet, but still those 
words were ringing in his ear— 

* Go to the hospital !— go at once !’ 

The tremendous peal of the bell over- 
night, and this sentence, seemed to be 
simultaneous. 

That he was wanted at Guy's— 
wanted imperatively—came to O'Don- 
nell like an inspiration. 

Neither sense nor reason had any- 
thing to do with the conviction that 
roused him out of bed, and made him 
dress as speedily as possible, and grope 
his way down the staircase, Brian fol- 
lowing. 

He opened the front door, and passed 
out into the darkness. The rain was 
over, and the stars were shining as he 
pursued his way down Newport Market, 
and thence, winding in and out ina 
south-east direction, through Lincoln's 
Inn Fields and Old Square te Chancery 
Lane, whence he proceeded to St. Paul's. 

Along the deserted streets he reso- 
lutely continued his walk. He did not 
know what he was going to Guy's for. 
Some instinct was urging him on, and 
he neither strove to combat nor control 
it. Only once had the thought of turn- 
ing back occurred, and that was at 
the archway leading into Old Square. 
There he had paused for a moment, 
asking himself whether he were not 
gone stark, staring mad; but Guy’s 
seemed preferable to the haunted house 
in Gerrard Street, and he walked reso- 
lutely on, determining to say, if any 
surprise were expressed at his appear- 
ance, that he had been sent for. 

Sent for ?—yea, truly ; but by whom ? 

On through Cannon Street ; on over 
London Bridge, where the lights 
flickered in the river, and the sullen 
plash of the water flowing beneath the 
arches, washing the stone piers could 
be heard, now the human din was 
hushed and lulled to sleep. On, think- 
ing of many things: of the days of his 
youth; of his dead brother; of his 
father's heavily encumbered estate; of 
the fortune his mother had vowed she 
would leave to some charity rather than 
to him, if he refused to marry according 
to her choice ; of his wild life in London ; 
of the terrible cry he had heard over- 
night—that terrible wail which he 
could not drive away from his memory 
even as he entered Guy’s, and confronted 
the porter, who said— 

‘You have just been sent for, sir; 
did you meet the messenger ?’ 

r 
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Like one ina dream, Hertford O’Don- 
nell heard him; like one in a dream, 
also, he asked what was the matter. 

‘Bad accident, sir; fire: fell off a 
balecony—unsafe—old building. Mother 
and child—a son; child with compound 
fracture of thigh.’ This, the joint in- 
formation of porter and house-surgeon, 
mingled together, and made a roar in 
Mr. O’Donnell’s ears like the sound of 
the sea breaking on a shingly shore. 

Only one sentence he understood per- 
fectly—‘ Immediate amputation neces- 

’ At this point he grew cool; he 
was the careful, cautious, successful 
surgeon in a moment. 

‘The child, you say? he answered ; 
‘let me see him.’ 

The Guy’s Hospital of to-day may be 
different to the Guy’s Hertford O’Don- 
nell knew so well. Railways have, I 
believe, swept away the old operating 
room; railways may have changed the 
position of the old accident ward, to 
reach which, in the days of which I am 
writing, the two surgeons had to pass a 
staircase leading to the upper stories. 

On the lower step of this staircase, 
partially in shadow, Hertford O'Donnell 
beheld, as he came forward, an old 
woman seated. 

An old woman with streaming grey 
hair, with attenuated arms, with head 
bowed forward, with scanty clothing, 
with bare feet ; who never looked up at 
their approach, but sat unnoticing, 
shaking on head and wringing her 
hands in an extremity of grief. 

* Who is that?” asked Mr. O’Donnell, 
almost involuntarily. 

*Who is what? demanded his com- 
panion. 

* That—that woman,’ was the reply. 

* What woman ? 

*There—are you blind?—seated on 
the bottom step of the staircase. What 
is she doing?’ persisted Mr. O'Donnell. 

* There is no woman near us, his com- 
panion answered, looking at the rising 
surgeon very much as though he sus- 
pected him of seeing double. 

*No woman!’ scoffed Hertford. ‘ Do 
you expect me to disbelieve the evi- 
dence of my own eyes?’ and he walked 
up to the figure, meaning to touch it. 

But as he essayed to do so, the woman 
seemed to rise in the air and float away, 
with her arms stretched high up over 
her head, uttering such a wail of pain, 
and agony, and distress, as caused the 
Trishman’s blood to curdle. 

*My God! Did you hear that?’ he 
said to his companion. 

‘What?’ was the reply.- 

Then, although he taee the sound 
had fallen on deaf ears, he answered— 


‘The wail of the banshee ! 
my people are doomed !’ 

‘I trust not,’ answered the house- 
surgeon, who had an idea, nevertheless, 
that Hertford O’Donnell’s banshee lived 
in a whisky-bottle, and that she would 
some day make an end of that rising 
and clever operator. 

With nerves utterly shaken, Mr. 
O’Donnell walked forward to the acci- 
dent ward. There, with his face shaded 
from the light, lay his patient—a young 
boy, with a compound fracture of the 
thigh. 

In that ward, in the face of actual 
pain or danger capable of relief, the 
surgeon had never known faltering nor 
fear; and now he carefully examined 
the injury, felt the pulse, inquired as to 
the treatment pursued, and ordered the 
sufferer to be carried to the operating 
room. 

While he was looking out his instru- 
ments he heard the boy lying on the 
table murmur faintly— 

‘Tell her not to cry so—tell her not 


Some of 


to cry. 

* What is he talking about?’ Hertford 
O'Donnell inquired. 

‘The nurse says he has been speaking 
about some woman crying ever since 
he came in—his mother, most likely,’ 
answered one of the attendants. 

‘He is delirious, then? observed the 
surgeon. 

‘No, sir,’ pleaded the boy, excitedly. 
‘No; it is that woman—that yoman 
with the grey hair. I saw her looking 
from the upper window before the 
balcony gave way. She has never left 
me since,and she won't be quiet, wring- 
ing her hands and crying.’ 

*Can you see her now? Hertford 
O'Donnell inquired, stepping to the 
side of the table. ‘ Point out where she 
stands.’ 

Then the lad stretched forth a feeble 
finger in the direction of the door, where 
clearly, as he had seen her seated on the 
stairs, the surgeon saw a woman stand- 
ing—a woman with grey hair and scanty 
clothing, and upstretched arms and bare 
feet. 

‘A word with you, sir,’ O’Donnell 
said to the house-surgeon, drawing him 
back from the table. ‘I cannot perform 
this operation: send for some other 
person. I am ill: I am incapable.’ 

‘But,’ pleaded the other, ‘ there is no 
time to get any one else. We sent for 
Mr. before we troubled you, but 
he was out of town, and all the rest of 
the surgeons live so faraway. Mortifi- 
cation may set in at any moment, 
and——’ 

*Do you think you require to teach 
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me my business?’ was the reply. ‘I 
know the boy's life hangs on a thread, 
and that is the very reason I cannot 
operate. I am not fit for it. I tell you 
I have seen to-night that which un- 
nerves me for anything. My hand is 
not steady. Send for some one else 
without delay. Say I am ill—dead! 
—what you please. Heavens! there 
she is again, right over the boy! Do 
you hear her?’ and Hertford O'Donnell 
fell fainting on the floor. 

How long he lay in that death-like 
swoon I cannot say; but when he re- 
turned to consciousness, the principal 
physician of Guy’s was standing beside 
him in the cold grey light of the Christ- 
mas morniyg. 

‘The boy?’ murmured O'Donnell, 
faintly. 

‘Now, my dear fellow, keep yourself 
quiet,’ was the reply. 

‘The boy? he repeated, irritably. 
‘Who operated ? 

‘No one, Dr.—— answered. ‘It 
would have been useless cruelty. Morti- 
fication had set in, and 

Hertford O’Donnell turned his face 
to the wall, and his friend could not see 
it. 

*Do not distress yourself,’ went on 
the physician, kindly. ‘Allington says 
he could not have survived the opera- 
tion in any case. He was quite deli- 
rious from the first, raving about a 
7 with grey hair, and 

I know,’ Hertford 0” Donnell 
intortuted ‘and the boy had a mother, 
they told me, or I dreamt it.’ 

‘Yes, bruised and shaken, but not 
seriously injured.’ 

‘Has she blue eyes and fair hair— 
fair hair all rippling and wavy? Isshe 
white as a lily, with just a faint flush 
of colour in her cheek? Is she young, 
and trusting, andinnocent? No; Iam 
w andering. She must be nearly thirty, 
now. Go, for God’s sake, and tell me 
if you can find a woman that you could 
imagine having been as a girl such as I 
describe.’ 

‘Irish ? asked the doctor ; and O'Don- 
nell made a gesture of assent. 

‘It is she, then,’ was the reply; ‘a 
woman with the face of an angel.’ 

‘A woman who should have been my 
wife,’ the surgeon answered; ‘ whose 
child was my son.” 

‘Lord help you!’ ejaculated thedoctor. 
Then Hertford O'Donnell raised him- 
self from the sofa where they had laid 
him, and told his companion the story 
of his life—how there had been bitter 
feud between his people and her people 
—how they were divided by old ani- 
mosities and by difference of religion— 


how they had met by stealth, and ex- 
changed rings and vows, all for nought 
—how his family had insulted hers, so 
that her father, wishful for her to marry 
a kinsman of his own, bore her off to 
a far-away land, and made her write 
him a letter of eternal farewell—how 
his own parents had kept all knowledge 
of the quarrel from him till she was 
utterly Saeed his reach—how they 
had vowed to discard him unless he 
agreed to according to their 
wishes—how he left his home, and came 
to London, and pushed his fortune. 
All this Hertford O'Donnell repeated ; 
and when -he had finished the bells 
were ringing for morning service—ring- 
ing loudly—ringing joyfully. ‘ Peace 
on earth, good will towards men.’ 

But there was little peace that morn- 
ing for Hertford O'Donnell. He had 
to look on the face of his dead son, 
wherein he beheld, as though reflected, 
the face of the boy in his dream. 

Stealthily he followed his friend, 
and beheld, with her eyes closed, her 
cheeks pale and pinched, her hair 
thinner, but still falling like a veil over 
her, the love of his ‘youth, the only 
woman he had ever loved devotedly and 
unselfishly. 


There is little space left her, to tell 
of how the two met at last—of how the 
stone of the years seemed suddenly 
rolled away from the tomb of their past, 
and their youth arose and returned to 
them even amid their tears. 

She had been true to him, through 
persecution, through contumely, through 
kindness, whichwasmore trying ; through 
shame, and grief, and poverty, she had 
been loyal to the lover of her youth; and 
before the new year dawned there 
came a letter from Caigillan, saying 
that the banshee had been heard there, 
and praying Hertford, if he were still 
alive, to let bygones be bygones, in con- 
sideration of the long years of estrange- 
ment—the anguish and remorse of his 
afflicted parents. 

More than that. Hertford O’Donnell, 
if a reckless man, was an honourable; 
and so, on the Christmas Day when he 
was to have proposed for Miss Ingot, 
he went to that lady, and told her how 
he had wooed and won in the years of 
his youth one who after many days was 
miraculously restored to him; and from 
the hour in which he took her into his 
confidence he never thought her either 
vulgar or foolish, but rather he paid 
homage to the woman who, when she 
had heard the whole tale repeated, said, 
simply, ‘ Ask her to come to me till you 
claim her—and God bless you both !’ 

F2 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE. 
(IttvsrRaTEeD By Wiiu1aAM Luson THomas.) 


* TOR sports, for pageantry and plays, 
Thou hast thy eves and holidays; 

On which the young men and maids meet, 
To exercise their dancing feet ; 

Tripping the comely country round, 

With daffodiis and daisies crown’d. 

Thy wakes, thy quintals, here thou hast 
Thy maypoles too, with garlands graced ; 
Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun ale, 

Thy shearing feast, which never fail ; 

Thy harvest-home, thy wassail-bowl, 
That’s tost up after fox i’ th’ hole; 

Thy mummeries, thy Twelfth-night kings 
And queens, thy Christmas revellings.’ 

AxsranaM COWLEY. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
In Two Parts. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


—_ 


Guno Domini 1. 


F all the days throughout the year, 
The gladdest day and best, 
Comes in the heart of winter, 
When nature is at rest. 


When the days are at the shortest, 
And the nights are dark and long, 
And only of the singing birds 
The robin pipes his song. 


When not a flower is on the hill, 
Nor a green leaf on the tree, 
And only the holly and ivy 
Are beautiful to see. 


Then cometh the best day of the year, 
The blessedest day of all, 

When Jesus Christ, the Saviour, 
Was born in the oxen’s stall. 


Not amidst gold and purple, 
In pomp of worldly pride, 
With chancellors and archbishops, 
And ladies on every side ; 


But all amongst the oxen, 
Those plodding and patient things, 
Was born, in the depth of winter, 
The King of earthly kings. 
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And the simple country shepherds, 
Keeping their flocks by night, 

Beheld the glory of heaven 
Shining eed in golden light. 


And a grand, majestic angel, 
That spake, like music clear, 
Of the joyfullest glad tidings 
That earth or heaven could hear— 


Of the Christ, the promised Saviour, 
Who on that blessed morn, 

In the city of great King David, 
Of humble folk was born. 


Then chorusing ten thousands 
Their songs of praise began, 

Glory to God, in the highest, 
Peace and good-will to man! 


And down the stream of ages 
Has flowed, without surcease, 
In ever-increasing fulness, 
As human wants increase, 


This great, good gift of blessing, 
This joy from heaven above ; 

A river whose measureless fountain 
Is God’s eternal Love! 


Anno Domini 1867. 


And now ’tis the Christmas morning, 
The same day of the year, 

The sky is heavy with snow-clouds, 
The last green leaf is sere. 


The little birds sit cowering 
Upon the frozen bough, 

And the beggar-children murmur 
‘Tis winter fairly now!’ 


Tis winter, pitiless winter, 
The earth is barren and cold, 
But the Christmas fires are burning, 
And pockets are lined with gold. 


For the great, good gift of blessing 
That came down long ago, 
When earthly rivers are frozen, 
Is fullest in its flow. 


Then the rich stint not in giving, 
The loving stint not in love, 
And earth in the Christmas season 

Resembles heaven above; 


Where the rich are the richly giving, 
And the hungry lack not food, 

And the loving, like Christ, the Saviour, 
Can always be doing good. 
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A New Christmas Carol. 


So the sickly workhouse children, 
That know not childhood’s play, 
They laugh and sing for the gladness 
That comes on Christmas Day. 


And the old men and the women, 
Bent double with age and pain, 

Are ready to think at Christmas 
They're almost young again. 


The children are home from the school-house, 
For tasks and lessons are o’er, 

And the poor little weary teacher, 
She rests, if she does no more. 


But the loving, who stint not in loving, 
Have seen her weary and sad, 

And she now, in the blessing of Christmas, 
Is gladdest where all are glad. 


For God, the most bountiful giver, 

To whom times and seasons are nought, 
Has seen her patience in working, 

Has heard the prayer of her thought ; 


And has given, though she never asked it, 
Nor had dared so high to aspire, 

The love of a man, honest-hearted, 
The wealthy and good village squire. 


For God is so willing to give us 
A blessing our hopes far above, 

if we only are patient in duty, 
And seek to be like Him in love. 


So let us rejoice in the Christmas, 
The season of gladsomest cheer, 

And make the great blessing it bringeth 
Joy-giving the whole of the year. 
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RATHER SUSPICIOUS. 
GA Story of some Christmas Minstrels. 


In Four 


CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TWO RUFFIANS. 


HOSE philosophers who console us 

by preaching the great doctrine of 

jon tell us there is no sweet 

without its bitter, and no bitter without 
its sweet. 


restraining or 
something else. 
So that while we have to 

that the jovial, kindhearted er has 
a son who is the plague of his life ; we 
may also rejoice that the morose and 
surly old curmudgeon is as often made, 
_ a. pe eg bevy 
of pretty girls and merry boys, who 
ma > him and the world as 
elastic india-rubber buffers and break 
the force of many an otherwise sharp 
collision. 


Sir Felix Prettyman, of Rawton Castle,. 


was declared by those who knew him 
to be the most si ly misnamed 
man whose style title swelled the 
county Directory He was, they said, 
the sourest, stingiest, and most discon- 
tented old baronet who ever foreclosed 
@ mo : and he had been christ- 
ened Felix! Similarly, by the rule of 
contraries, they sup the family 
name was Prettyman because of the 
proverbial ugliness of all the males. He 
was seventy-four, and almost as lively 
and active as if he were only twenty- 
four. He went prying about, on foot or 
on horseback, from morning to night. 
His tenants knew it was not safe to 
leave a gate off its hinges for an hour, 
or a gap in a fence unmade up for a 
day, or a slate off a roof hardly so long 
as it took to pick it up again. And, ob, 
did not he see that they sold no turni 
to be eaten off the land? Did not he 
keep them up to the mark in the matter 
of manuring? In short, was he not a 
nipper, a skinner of flints ? 

Such, at any rate, were the opinions 
yon would have heard expressed about 

im by nine out of every ten who hob- 
no at the rent-dinners after Sir 
Felix had left the table, The only thin 
that would have puzzled you woul 
have been to understand how it was that 
ali these grumblers should be so careful 
to stick to their farms; for nearly all 


the Rawton tenantry held from gene- 
ration to generation, son succeeding 
father in the farms as regularly as at 
the castle. 

And of course the explanation of this 
was that the farms were good and not 
over-rented; that Sir Felix’s bark was 
really a good deal worse than his bite ; 
and that if any failed to get a good 
living under him it was because they 
were thriftless or incapable, 

Besides all which, the shock of colli- 
sion between him and the world was 
broken by elastic buffers such as those 
we of. He had the merriest, 
happiest, best-tempered sonsand daugh- 
ters within many 9 mile. Those who 
were married lived still near the old 
home. And those who were aitill at 
home—for Sir Felix had a second wife 
and quite a young family in his old age 

things it was whispered all their 

own way within doors, and toned his 

acerbities down to a very agreeable 
sweetness. . 

His big house was hardly ever clear 

Christmas time 


of jerk: wy and at 
especially he had ey ears a troop 
le about hi 


pep ary es ee who — 
a life, c im, pla jokes 
upon him, pared his claws, 8 rey 


made the old bear dance just as they 
liked. 
pered, but outside Sir Felix’s own doors 
not vi believed. For what- 
was pretty well understood that he was 
a very u person for a stranger to 
te teneciall he held i b 
ly was eld in awe by 
of every grade of mendicancy, 
rubbish. The lodge-porter orders 
to shut his gates against no one, for Sir 
administered justice at all hours to all 
comers, But the lodge-porter had orders 
that if they went up to the castle it was 
at their own peril, and he could by no 
Sir Felix was a justice of the peace, and 
administered justice at all hours to all 


So at least it was, as we said, whis- 
ever Ste bis emiabality at home it 
liberty with. 
be 
by vendors of every description of 
Felix was a justice of the and 
also to warn all suspicious characters 
means utee their safe return, for 
comers, 
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In ordi cases the warning was 
sufficient to keep the house and grounds 
clear of many whose visits would not 
have been to their own advantage, 
There were stories, however, of some 
overbold venturers who, strong in inno- 
cence or impudence, had gone up and 
never been seen to return, having, it 
was supposed been executed on a pri- 
vate gibbet which Sir Felix kept in the 
justice room, and buried in the butler’s 


pantry. 

Probably there was some little exag- 
geration in these reports; but the por- 
ter was a conscientious man, and felt it 
his duty to repeat them as they had 
been handed down to him. 

It is therefore as he is in the act of 
repeating them that we introduce him 
to the reader, 

‘Oh! you want to go up to the castle 
do you, you young ruffians ?—now if 
you'll take my advice you'll just stay 


ex) 

* We've done that already,’ said the 
elder of the young ruffians, aged about 
ten 


‘Oh, you're sharp, are you? Then 
T’ll just tell you what became of the last 
couple of sharp youngsters, quite as 
sharp as you—in fact sharpers—who 
went up to the castle when I advised 
em not to. Now you stand on that mat 
‘and I'll talk to you.’ 

Then while they stood under the 
shelter of his porch, and he sat com- 
fortably in the doorway, he told them 
as paige A that story of the men who 

gone up and never been heard of 
any more, and volunteered more than 
one alarming suggestion as to what he 
thought been their end. 

‘ La, Stretcher, how you do go on!’ 
said his wife from behind him ; ‘ what's 
the good of frightening the poor little 

? Let them go up.’ 

* Please ’m he isn't frightening me & 
bit,’ said the elder ruffian. ‘I knows 
Mr. Stretcher."—‘ All right,’ he said, to 
encourage his companion, who had begun 
to cry, and was pulling his sleeve to in- 
duce him to turn back—‘all right, Bob, 
he doesn’t mean it.’ 

* But he does mean it, Bob, he does 
indeed,’ said Mr. Stretcher. ‘ Don’t you 
go. What do you want to go to the 
castle for ?’ 

*To thing,’ said Bob, the younger 
"tie! who might be eight years 
old, 

* Well, you'll get plenty to sing for if 
you go,’ said Mr. Stretcher, giving some 
ag slaps we his knee with a 

er ‘What do you sing?” 

? Thongs’ said Bob. vais 

‘ Carols,’ said the elder boy. 


Rather Suspicious. 


* He’ll thong you,’ said Mr. Stretcher, 
* he'll give you plenty to sing for.’ 

* Perhaps he'll ive us something for 
singing too,’ said the elder boy, who 
was not to be frightened. 

* Oh, no doubt,’ said Mr. Stretcher ; 
‘something hot, most likely. Then 
you think you'll go?” 

* If you please, Mr. Stretcher.’ 

* Very well, then I wash my hands of 
you. There's the gate open. Now away 
you go.” 

‘Stop a minute,’ said Mrs. Stretcher, 
*here’s something to eat.’ And she 

ve to each of them a thick lump of 

read and a morsel of cheese. ‘ Save us, 
how wet you are! Where have you 
walked from, my little men 7” 

* From Tipperton, ’m, eight miles.’ 

* Why it’s Kit ‘Fhompeon’s lad, Sarah, 
don’t you know him?—Now, Jemmy 
Thompson and Bob What’s-your-name, 
if your mothers should call here in a 
day or two, supposing you don’t come 
back, is there anything you’d like me 
to | to em? 

* Nothing vey to mine,’ said 
Jemmy. But Bob thinking it a suitable 
opportunity for making his small testa- 
mentary dispositions, left a message that 
his sister Susy could have his two pieces 
of slate pencil, and a boot-lace, and the 
two walked on to the castle. 


CHAPTER IL 
BY THE KITCHEN FIRE. 

The morning was one on which were 
felt all the acutest miseries of a thaw 
after a hard frost. The snow, or what 
had been the snow, lay slushy and yel- 
low some two or three inches deep upon 
the roads. The rain was coming down 
upon it rather in sheets than showers, 
and making it like a great dirty sponge 
that squirted out its contents at your 
legs wherever you set your foot upon it. 

Happy they who could look on such 
weather from inside bright windows 
all aglow with Christmas fires, and 
know that looking on it was all the 
experience of it they need have! 

fn the breakfast-room at Rawton 
Castle sat a large party. reakfast 
was just over, as indeed at eleven o'clock 
it ought to be. But the party had not 
dispersed, being, in fact, somewhat puz- 
zled how to dispose of themselves in 
such weather. 

Sir Felix had gone to the justice- 
room—not to administer ce, for 
there was no demand for that commo- 
dity just then, but to write his letters,— 
his custom always after breakfast. 

His wife, y Prettyman, who, as 
we hinted, was much his junior—say by 
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thirty years—remained to entertain her 


She had been Lady Prettyman fifteen 
ese and her three children were with 
: Harry, and Ralph, just home from 
Harrow ; Lucy, the yo’ t; ages, 
fourteen, thirteen, eleven. These were 
Sir Felix’s second family. 

Of the first family there were present 
Mr. Felix Prettyman, the heir, with his 
wife, — Mary, their two young chil- 
dren, his wife’s sister, the Lady 
Diana Furness. 

Also a married daughter and her hus- 
band, Mr. Franklin, with one child. 

Another son, Mr. Octavius Pretty- 
man, had driven off despite the weather 
to the nearest station to meet a college 
friend who was coming down to Rawton 
to spend Christmas with them. 

Besides these were some four or five 
other intimate friends who need not at 
present be particularly introduced. 

Well, as they sat there, some of them 
by es fire, a by the windows 
ooking at ry outside prospect, 
there arose suddenly from the ion} be- 


neath the windows a strain of the dis- 
mallest, most deadly-lively music. 

It was from the two children—Mr. 
Stretcher’s ruffians. They had pushed . 
their way into these sacred precincts, 


but with courage now diminished to its 
lowest. Their poor clothes were so 
soaked with rain that it dripped from 
them at all points. They were so cold 
that they perforce accompanied the 
doleful discord which they called a carol 
with a very pitiful, uncontrollable chat- 
tering of the teeth, like a sort of casta- 
nets. They had by mistake nearl 
stumbled into the jaws of a big =~ d 
dog whose distant baying they could 
still hear, for their greater encourage- 
ment. And with these surroundings 
‘and accompaniments they enlivened 
themselves and their hearers by sing- 
ing— 
THE SUNNY BANK. 

* As I sat on a sunny bank, 

A sunny bank, a sunny bank, 

As I sat on a sunny bank, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 

* I spied three ships come sailing by, 

Come sailing by, come sailing by, 

I spied three ships come sailing by, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


* And who should be with those three ships, 
With those three ships, with those three ships, 
And who should be with those three ships, 
But Joseph and his fair lady. 


* Oh he did whistle and she did sing, 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
For joy that our Saviour they did bring, 
On Christmas Day in the morning.’ 


* Now let us get the poor little fel- 
lows into the kitchen and have them 
dried, before papa sees them,’ said Mrs. 
Franklin. 

* Dry them, Flo? said her brother, 
Mr. Felix, ‘why you might as well talk 
of drying an icicle. It could not be 
done.’ 

‘ The days are decidedly too short for 
that,’ said her husband. 

* Let us send them first to the laun- 
dry, and put them threugh the wringing 
machine,’ suggested the Lady Diana. 

‘We can find them some of our 
Glothes to sit in while they dry their 
own,’ said young Ralph, who, for that 
matter would very readily have stripped 
off those which he himself had on. 

‘Indeed you can do nothing of the 
kind for such dirty little boys, ex- 
claimed his mamma. 

Meantime Master Harry, with an ex- 
clamation about people staying chatter- 
ing, had run down and got the young- 
sters indoors, and they were following 
him across the hall to the domestic re- 
gions, marking their track as they went 
with such indications as a moderate 
sized watering cart might have left if 
wheeled that way. 

The kitchen with one consent pro- 
nounced it to be simply impossible to 
dry the boys. But Mrs. Franklin had 
children of her own and was born to 
overcome difficulties. Harry aud Ralph 
too, being boys, were rich in expedients. 

* Had not Mrs. Franklin a tiger with 
her? asked Harry, ‘and had not Mr. 
Felix his tiger with him, too? And 
would not the spare skins of these tigers 
do very nicely for the small carol 
singers while their own clothes were 
being dried ?” 

In fine, ways and means were found, 
and two of the domestics being deputed 
to carry out the orders of the commit- 
tee, presently brought back the lads re- 
splendent in buttons and blue cloth, 
looking incredulously at each other, 
and wofully at the two little bundles of 
dripping rags which were being carried 
away, carefully held out at arm’s length, 
to be dried. 

Just as they made their reappear- 
ance thus remodelled, Lady Prettyman 
looked in, searching for her lost com- 
pany, and not being a hard lady, but 
simply one who had a horror of dirt and 
discomfort, she graciously gave her ap- 
proval of what had been done. 

Nay, further, there being a large fur- 
nace full of soup boiling, whose savoury 
fumes reached them from the more dis- 
tant settlements, her ladyship ordered 
that the youngsters should be well re- 
freshed therewith ;—then sailed away. 
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Under the influence of hot soup, a 
blazing fire, dry clothes, and laughing 
faces around them, the lads rapidly re- 
vived and became quite lively. Even 
timorous Bob forgot the terrible dog, 
and the still more terrible Sir Felix, 
and warmed his small hands, and ate 
and drauk and laughed, and laughed 
and ate and drank soup, and more soup, 
till he could neither eat nor drink nor 
laugh any more. 

The advent of these little urchins, in 
fact, was quite a godsend to the weather- 
bound favourites of fortune from up- 
stairs, They lingered there in the 
great hall kitchen, talking to the lads 
and questioning them. ey had ‘ The 
Sunny Bank’ over again. It went 
better now. Indeed, thanks to the 
somewhat frequent repetitions in that 
composition, they managed to pick up 
all the words of it. 

While it was being repeated, Mr. 
Octavius and his friend drove up to the 
door, looking almost as wet as the boys 
themselves had looked, but well cased in 
waterproofs, 

Hearing the laughter as they crossed 
the hall, they too made their way into 
the kitchen before going up-stairs. 

This friend of Octavius was a son of 
Sir Peter Sebright, Sir Felix’s old 
friend, and he was on his first visit to 
the castle, a stranger to all of them ex- 
cept Octavius, but one who was at home 
wherever he went. 

‘Eh, what is this? said he; ‘a 
carol? Pray begin again, and let me 
take it down.’ For Mr. Sebright was 
busy just then on an article for the 
‘Oxbridge Review’ on this special sub- 
ject of Christmas carols, upon which he 
held himself specially great. 

Then having got ‘The Sunny Bank’ 
into his note-book, ‘ Now, boy,’ he asked, 
*have you any more?’ 

* Oh yes, sir,’ said Jemmy, ‘as many 
as ever you like. Will you have John 
Collier ?’ 

* By all means,’ said Sebright, * what- 
ever it may be. And the piping trebles 
began— 

‘One Christmas Day it did befel.’ 


‘Stop a minute,’ said Sebright; ‘is 
not it “did beful?’’ ‘No,’ said Jemmy, 
decisively, ‘ befel;’ for which a reason 
was soon apparent in the ensuing 
rhyme :— 

* One Christmas Day it did befel, 
It is as true as tongue can tell,’ 


Arse nodded at Sebright, trium- 
phant | :— 


* That one John Collier, a farmer there,” 


Rather Suspicious. 


[Sebright asked ‘Where? but was 
simply answered ‘ There,’ and could get 
no better address. The singer repeated 
the line emphatically] :— 


* That one John Collier, a farmer there, 
Out of his house he did repair, 
Went in the meadows for to plough, 
And as he were a ploughing along so fast—’ 


[The note-taker stopped the singer 
aguin, read this last line over too, and 
was assured he had got it down quite 
correctly ] :-— 


* Our Saviour Christ come by at last. 
O man, O man, what makes you plough, 
So fast upon our Lord's birthday ? 
The man made answer the Lord in speed, 
“To plough this day I have good need ?” 
And his hands did tremble through and 

through, 

He could scarcely hold the plough ; 
And the ground it opened and let him in, 
Before he could repent of his sin. 
And all his sheep and cattle were lost, 
His wife and family out of place, 
And all his corn was consumed away, 
By breaking of our Lord’s birthday. 
And all bis corn was consumed away, 
By breaking of a Christmas Day.’ 


Sebright asked which of the last two 
couplets was the right one, and was 
told both of them. Jemmy, indeed, 
under the influence of soup and fire, be- 
gan to show some little tendency to 
patronise. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘this is 
it:— 

* And all his corn was consumed away, 
By breaking of owr Lord’s birthday.’ 


‘Have you got that?’ Sebright said 
he had. ‘Then write again’ (speaking 
with a persuasive emphasis, as if it put 
the matter in an entirely new light)— 

* And all his corn was consumed away, 
By breaking of a Christmas Day.’ 


Then Lady Diana asked if he knew 
which was our Lord’s birthday, and 
Jemmy, somewhat crestfallen, had to 
answer ‘ No,’ and was told that Christ- 
mas Day was generally so reputed. 

Jemmy’s repertoire proved inexhaust- 
ible. It was true he repeated the 
verses he had learnt only as a parrot re- 
peats her task, and knew but little more 
than the parrot of the meaning of what 
he repeated. But Sebright enriched, or 
thought he enriched, his note-book with 
several curious pieces at the lad’s dicta- 
tion, and partly out of idleness, partly 
out of vanity, partly out of a wish to do 
the lads some service, he set to work 
devising how he could introduce Jemmy 
and Bob to Sir Felix, and how he him- 
self could air his new hobby in public 
at the same time. 
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Private theatricals and charades had 
been arranged for that evening, and 
there was choice of fancy dresses 
for old and young. 

*Let us have some mummery,’ said 
Sebright, ‘which shall not so readily be 
recognised as mummery, being unan- 
nounced as such, to pass the rainy time 
away before dinner. Here let me write 
my card.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
ON THE ROSTRUM. 


Sir Felix, leaving the justice-room, 
met his son Octavius, followed closely 
by a footman with a large card on a 


tray. 

‘Well, my boy, where's your friend 
Sebright?’ he asked. 

‘Oh! he’s all right, father, and will 
enter an appearance by-and-by.’ [Octa- 
vius was being brought up to the law, 
having been named after his uncle the 
judge, and he affected a legal phraseo- 
1 


"FWhat is this?’ said Sir Felix to the 
servant, taking up the card. 

* Waiting, Sir Felix.’ 

Then he screwed his big eyeglass 
into position, and read :— 


* Professor Karolyi. 
Madame Karolyi. 
Master Julius Karolyi. 
Master Scipio Karolyi. 


With Professor Karolyi’s compliments, 
begging permission to give his short 
address on Christmas Carols, with illus- 
trations. 

‘N.B.—Patronised by His Grace the 
Duke of Cheltenham.’ 

*My compliments,’ said Sir Felix, 
‘and I deliver all the lectures myself at 
this establishment. Sorry I have not 
time to listen. Newest phase of hum- 
bug out, I suppose,’ he added to his 
son 


‘I don’t know,’ said Octavius. ‘I 
have been talking to him, and he seems 
to know a thing or two, though he is an 
extraordinary guy. Suppose we let him 
spout. They’re complaining up-stairs 
that they don't know what on earth to 
do until evening. Stay, Thomas.’ 

‘But he says he is “ Patronised by 
His Grace.” Now, how is it possible to 
endure any one who boasts that he is 
“patronised ?” He'll go to the next 
house and say he is patronised by me.’ 

‘And then he will be sure to gain a 
hearing. Let me go and ask the others 
what they say.’ 

‘Oh, if it rests with them, better send 
word “yes” at once, Only if he is to 


shoot his rubbish at all on the premises, 
could he not shoot it in the back- ? 

* Of course you need not listen, father ; 
but I'll just ran and consult the rest. 
Come with me, Thomas.’ 

And in a little while Sir Felix, join- 
ing his family, learnt that the Professor 
and his troupe were about to go through 
their performances in the hall, which 
was then being hastily prepared for the 

ju " 

*I shall take a ride till the nonsense 
is over,’ said Sir Felix, ringing for his 
horse, for the weather was never any 
impediment to the movements of this 
brisk young septuagenarian, and, more- 
over, it showed some signs of brighten- 
ing. 

* Her ladyship and Mr. Felix wish to 
speak with you,’ said Thomas, hurrying 
up just as he had got into the saddle, 
and was moving off. 

‘Then why can’t they come and do 
it,” said Sir Felix, who did not like 
getting down again; for though he 
sat like a Centaur when in the saddle, 
mounting and dismounting bothered 
him. 

*Oh, father, we're in a fix,’ said 
Octavius, coming to the door. ‘ Please 
come in and help us out of it.’ 

* What is the matter now ?’ 

' *This Professor of ours is on the high 
horse. He says he only offered to de- 
liver his lecture to you, and as you are 
going out, he is packing up his traps 
again, and will be off directly.’ 

* A good riddance for all of you. Let 
him pack.’ 

‘But the children and the girls are 
all longing for the fun, and we have 
given the servants leave to come in, and 
we've all taken our seats, and are look- 
ing on at him packing his harp, and his 
fiddle, and things, and we look such a 
set of precious fools.’ 

‘Oh, I have no doubt of that,’ said 
Sir Felix. 

* Then come in.’ 

‘And make one more? Well, if Ido, 
T'll commit your Professor as a strolling 
vagabond, if he gives me half a chance. 
Here, take my horse round again.’ And 
Sir Felix, in his riding boots, and whip 
in hand, followed his son into the 
hall.’ 

They had improvised a little rostrum 
at one end, on which stood the Pro- 
fessor and his troupe. There were three 
rows of chairs, on which were seated the 
family and visitors, while a crowd of 
servants stood behind. The Professor 
had already bagged his fiddle, and 

keted his roll of manuscript, and was 
yusy helping Madame Karolyi to put 
up her harp in its green baize cover. 
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Pde sony Karolyi was a man of dis- 
appearance, He had a long 
bed of extracrdinary whiteness; hair, 
whiskers, and moustache, equally ve- 
nerable in hue. A wreath of holly, 
with bright-red berries, circled his head, 
like a frame to his bald crown. He 
wore a long black velvet cloak, with a 
band and tassels of silver lace at the 
waist. In his hand he held a long 
white wand. He was tall and graceful. 
There was a fire in his eye, and a quick- 
ness and decision in his movements, that 
spoke of youth rather than of the 
venerable seer on whom so many winters 
had shed their frosts. He looked like a 
Prospero about to command the spirits 
—like a bard about to deliver himself of 
some rapt prophecy—like one of the 
ghosts of é hristmas who appeared to 
Ebenezer Scrooge—like 

* He looked,’ said Sir Felix, ‘like one 
of the most unmistakable impostors he 
had ever set eyes on;’ but this was a 
prejudiced opinion, for Sir Felix was 
predetermined to commit him. 

Madame Karolyi was evidently much 
younger, but her appearance was equally 
singular. She wore a loose gown and 
mantle of scarlet. Her head-dress was 
of ivy, black-berried, the long trails of 
which hung down and partly concealed 
her face, which a pair of large green 

tacles still more obscured. Her 
rich, luxuriant hair flowed down her 
shoulders. Her naked arm, clasping 
her harp, gleamed with a preternatural 
whiteness. She looked fixedly upon her 
music, and never glanced to right or 
left. 

The boys wore clothes of green, of 
some antique cut, with wreaths of holly 
and ivy intermixed. But they kept in 
the background, seeming shy, and could 
hardly be seen. 

The Professor, seeing Sir Felix seated, 
made to him one low obeisance, stood 
upright, unfolded an immense roll of 
manuscript, and began to read, without 
a word of preface :-— 

* There was a man 4 

*Why, gracious heavens !’ ejaculated 
Sir Felix, ‘he isa son of the Ancient 
Mariner; he begins his story exactly 
like his father.’ 

The Professor waived his wand for 
silence, and stood mute. 

* Well, sir, said Sir Felix, ‘you ob- 
served “There was a man.” Proceed, 
please.’ 

*I must request that I may not be in- 
terrupted,’ said the Professor. 

Sir Felix thrust his hands into his 
breeches pockets, and his chin into his 
waistcoat, and looked at his boots. 

Then began again 


Tue Proressor’s ORaTIon. 
‘There was a man—a la —zealous 


in good works, who, cians te the belief 
that religious instruction could be aye 
only through hearing sermons, set o 
foot a project for maintaining i a neg 
aries, whose duty it should be to preach 
exclusively to the clergy, lest they, being 
incessantly engaged in preaching, and 
never hearing sermons, should relapse 
into heathenism from sheer want of 
spiritual instruction. 

‘ That, perhaps, my readers—I should 
say my hearers—may think was an 
imaginary danger. But there is a real 
danger, especially at this festive season, 
lest, amidst all our talk of Christmas 
Carols, we should come to forget what 
they really are. We hear a noise, more 
or less resembling music, at our doors 
from children in the day-time, or from 
the waits in the cold dead of the night. 
We catch here a line, and there half of 
one, the sound of which is familiar to us. 
But except when the subject is some 
well-known hymn that is sung also in 
our churches, we should not often be 
able to give much account of the enter- 
tainment that has been provided for us. 

‘It is my mission, ladies and gentle- 
men, to acquaint the world with what 
carols really are; to trace their histo 
from that first and greatest song which 


the shepherds heard, down to yesterday ; 
to show what they have been, what they 
are, what in the hands of an enlight- 
ened “em they ought to be, must be, 
shall be. 


‘And I will ask you first—Is there 
any carol better known than that which 
begins “God rest you, merry gentle- 
men?” Yet are there two amongst you 
who know more than its first four lines? 
I will take ignorance of it as to some 
extent a measure of your ignorance of 
others less often heard, and we will now 
sing you the whole of that carol.’ 

N es sung accordingly, with con- 
siderable ability, especially on the part 
of Madame Karolyi. ] 

‘In the first century the carol may 
be presumed to have hardly assumed 
any definite shape; we will, however, 
examine into what is known of this in- 
teresting form of composition at that 
early date, and afterwards proceed from 
century to century until——’ 

‘I beg ~ pardon,’ said Sir Felix, 
‘but may I ask if you propose to read 
us the whole of that manuscript?’ 

* Certainly,’ said the Professor. 

* Could you not,’ suggested Sir Felix, 
* aki a few centuries, say @ dozen? 

‘o mutilate is to ruin.’ 
‘We will excuse any apparent dis- 





connection. You could not get through 
before dinner-time.’ 

‘Dinner! what is dinner, compared 
with the acquisition of knowledge ? the 
Professor asked ate. ‘My 

unprofitably, however, 
uiesce.’ 
fi " of his ~ 
pages of his roll and went on again. 
"hd the thirteenth century, then, ladies 
and tlemen, which is the period at 
which I take up my parable, we fnd-—’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Sir Felix, encouraged 
by the success of his late interruption, 
‘it will be desirable to dispense alto- 
pee with the historical portion of the 

ecture, as we have already had to sacri- 

fice the earlier links of the story. Could 
we not proceed at once to the carol as it 
still survives ?’ 

The Professor turned over ruefully 
some fifty more of his pages and began 


again. 

‘Carols,’ said he, ‘at the present day 
are of three or more distinct classes, but 
in every class may be found carols of 


every age. 
‘ First are such well-known hymns as 
“ Christians, Awake,” “ Hark the Herald 
Angels sing,” “ Whilst Shepherds 
watched their flocks by night,” &. &c. 
Of these it is unnecessary for me now to 


e Second is a sort of rhythmical, un- 


rhymed chant or recitation (generally 
rattled off at a great pace), which pro- 
fesses to give some scrap of sacred story 
appropriate to the season, with or with- 
out concluding moral, A well-known 
example is the carol called “ The Five- 
ont a of saggy —— 2 
sti uently in idlan 

Counties It B ph | those which by 
frequent oral transfer has arrived at 
almost the lowest depth of deterioration. 
Mauch of the a athe is plainly missing, 
and the remainder trans Yet it 
is not without a certain echo of simple 
dignity in what remains, and in the last 
verses especially it is as if some little 
torch had snatched its light from the 
fire of a Joel. The origin of such a 
carol, if it could be traced, would pro- 
bably be found in some very different 
state of society and literature from any 
that now exists. The average carol- 
singer is not only quite incompetent to 
restore it to its original state, but also 
quite incompetent to see that anything 
as - or any 


to class a kind of carol first written pro- 
bably for a of weak memory and 
designed. to checked off upon the 
fingers verse by verse as sung. One 
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such is called “The Seven Joys,” and 
bears some traces of monkish origin. 
Another is on “The Ten Command- 
ments.” A third is called “Twelve 
Articles,” and is apparently a sort of 
arithmetical exercise on the acrostic 
epee considered by carol-singers to 

a production of unrivalled ingenuity 
and originality, but not very popular by 
reason of the hard words it contains. 
We will now sing you specimens of each 
of these descriptions of carol, and I ask 
you to notice especially the arrange- 
ment by which the “ seven liberal arts” 
in the carol of the “Twelve Articles” 
are made to usher in the “eight pas- 
sengers in the ark,” who in their turn 
are followed by the “nine Muses,” the 
“ten commandments,” the “ eleven dis- 
ciples,” and the “ twelve tribes of Israel.” 

{Singers perform sev carols. 
Amongst others that of ‘John Collier’ 
is sung by the boys alone, Sir Felix 
carefully stopping his ears during their 
performance. When they have finished 
it is noticed that Mr. Stretcher, who 
has come in — lecture, and who 
is standing near platform, steps up 
to the boys, looks them closely in the 
face, remarks ‘I thought so,’ and goes 
back to his place. After which the Pro- 


_ fessor resumes. 


J 

‘Out of the hymn-carol the ballad- 
carol seems to spring by a very easy 
transition. The carol of “Fair Jerusa- 
lem” begins with fragments of the 
hymn called “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
but presently lapses into such very pro- 
saic moralising as thi 


*To day a man’s alive and well, 
Worth many a thousand pound, 
To-morrow morning may be dead, 
And his corpse laid under ground ;’ 


winding up with what seems a scrap of 
the Percy Reliques — 
* With a turf at your clay cold head, 
And another at your feet, 
Thy good and thy bad deeds, O man, 
Before the Lord shall meet.’ 


[Singers go through the carols of 
‘Fair Jerusalem’ and the ‘Sunny Bank.’} 

‘But the very finest of the ballad- 
carols I have ever met with is that of 
“Dives and Lazarus,” which we shall 
next have the honour of giving you. 
I have no knowledge of either its date 
or its authorship, but imagine it to be 
only a modern antique, and wonder that 
so quaint a production is not better 
known. 

*It will be seen that though there is 
no mention whatever in it of Christmas, 
it is very strictly a mr as a Christ- 
mas carol, its whole purpose being to 
enforce the duty of charity to the poor.’ 
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[Madame Karolyi sings the ballad- 
earol of ‘ Dives and Lazarus,’ accom- 
panying herself on the harp with strik- 
ing effect. And as this curious compo- 
sition is very little known, we reprint it 
here. ] 


DIVES AND LAZARUS. 


* As it fell out upon a day, 
Rich Dives gave a feast, 
And he invited all his friends 
And gentry of the best. 


* Then Lazarus laid him down and down, 
And down at Dives’ door; 

“Some meat, some drink, brother Dives, 
Bestow upon the poor.” 

“ Thou art none of my brother, Lazarus, 
That lies begging at my door, 

Nor meat, nor drink will I give to thee, 

Nor bestow upon the poor.” 


‘Then Lazarus laid him down and down, 
And down at Dives’ wall ; 
“Some meat, some drink, brother Dives, 
Or with hunger starve I shall.” 


*“ Thou art none of my brother, Lazarus, 
That lies begging at my wall, 
Nor meat nor drink will I give to thee, 
Bat with hunger starve you shall.” 


* Then Lazarus laid him down and down, 
And down at Dives’ gate ; 

“Some meat, some drink, brother Dives, 
For Jesus Christ his sake.” 


“Thou art none of my brother, Lazarus, 
That lies begging at my gate, 
Nor meat nor drink will I give to thee, 
For Jesus Christ his sake.” 


‘Then Dives sent out his merry men, 
To whip poor Lazarus away ; 
They had not power to strike a stroke, 
But flung their whips away. 


* Then Dives sent out his hungry dogs, 
To bite him as be lay ; 
They bad not power to bite at all, 
But licked his sores away. 


‘ As it fell out upon a day, 
Poor Lazarus sicken'd and died, 
There came two angels out of heaven, 
His soul therein to guide. 
* “ Rise up, rise up, brother Lazarus, 
And go along with me, 
For you've a place prepared in heav’n. 
To sit on angel's knee.” 


‘ As it fell out upon a day, 
Rich Dives sicken’d and died, 
There came two serpents out of hell, 
His soul therein to guide. 


** Rise up, rise up, brother Dives, 

And come along with me, 
For you've a place prepared in hell, 

To sit upon a serpent’s knee.” 

* Then Dives look’d up with burning eyes, 
And saw poor Lazarus blest, 

“Give me one drop of water, brother Lazarus, 
To quench my flaming thirst. 


*“Oh! had I as many years to abide, 
As there are blades in the grass, 
Then there would be an end, but now 
Hell’s pains will ne'er be past. 
*“Oh! was I now but alive again, 
The space of one half-hour, 
Uh that I had my peace secure, 
Then the devil should have no pow'r.” 


‘There is something so specially 
aggravating,’ said the Professor, ‘ in this 
iteration of laying himself 
down, and down, and down in awkward 
places, that one feels at first somewhat 
inclined to sympathise with Dives. 
There is, moreover, a humour in it all 
(not lessened by the anatomical diffi- 
in faving © 9 Wome 6 pepets beet 
in having to sit upon a * 

which might have commended it to 


Bishop Perey, who also would have well 
nr the pathos of that final out- 
urst— 


*Oh! had I as many years to abide, 
As there are blades in the grass, 
Then there would be an end—— 


”" «And now, ladies and gentlemen,’ 
said the Professor, somewhat abruptly, 
*I shall conclude this lecture’ (for he 
saw that Sir Felix was fast asleep, and 
that Lady Pre was making her- 
self comfortable with a view to the same 
effect), ‘the more curious and interest- 
ing portions of which, relating to the 
carol at tle period of the Reformation 
and at other exciting times of our his- 
tory, I have unhappily not had the plea- 
sure of reading to you. 

* Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 
Julius, you will now go round and col- 
lect the acknowledgments, and he 
handed Julius a plate, apparently pro- 
vided for the purpose, with which he 
went round, somewhat awkwardly and 
shyly, missing Sir Felix as if afraid to 
go near him, until the baronet called 
him back and added his contribution to 
those of the rest. 

Master Julius got more money than 
he had seen at once for many a day, 
and on taking it up to the Professor, 
that venerable man might have been 
heard to utter himself thus, having 
quietly called Mr. Footman Thomas 
into a corner with himself and the —— 

* Now, Thomas, you take these boys 
off, see that they divide the money fairly 
between them (with this contribution of 
mine), put them into their own clothes, 
and let them go. And you, boys, take 
it home to your mothers, and if you are 
asked how you came by it all, you can 
say you have begun to contribute to the 
= Oxbridge Review,” and this is your 
first payment for copy.’ Then the oye 
were quietly taken out. 
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Sir Felix, seeing that the idea of com- 
mitting the Professor must be aban- 
doned, tried the opposite treatment, 
namely, that of kindness, ‘I trust, 
Professor,’ he said, ‘that you and your 
family will stay and partake of some 
refreshment before you leave us.’ 

‘We thank you,’ said the Professor, 

‘but must go hence, being engaged to 
dine and spend this Christmas Eve with 
friends of ours. We hope you will all 
spend your evening as happily as we 
trust we shall ourselves. Adieu, Sir 
Felix; ladies and gentlemen, adieu, or 
shall we venture to say au revoir.’ 

* Adieu,’ said Sir Felix; the rest said 
‘au revoir ;’ and the Professor and Ma- 
dame, bowing and curtseying deeply, 
withdrew. 

‘They will surely never walk through 
the park and along the road in those 
extrao’ dresses,’ said Sir Felix. 


‘They have asked for a private room 
in which to change them, papa,’ said 
Mrs, Franklin. 


*Then I really will have my ride 
now, my dear,’ said Sir Felix, ringing 
for his horse to be brought round again, 

‘or I shall have no appetite for dinner.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE JUSTICE-ROOM (AND ELSEWHERE). 


From the castle to the lodge was about 
a mile, the road winding — 
amo grand old timber dam 
beech, and elm, through a he hich 
any one might feel seme pride in calling 
his, 

It was this road which Sir Felix took 
that Christmas afternoon as the short 
daylight was changing into dusk, And 
just as he neared the lodge, it happened 
that his horse shied a little on _s 
two boys, and Sir Felix d 
his riding-whip. 

*Pick me up my whip, boy,’ —~ 
jente the youngest, who happened to 


Bob picked it it up in great trepidation, 
but in handing it to Sir Felix dropped 
it again. Picking it up a second time 
in still greater trepidation than before, 
he managed to deliver it safely, but in 
doing so let fall two or three coins from 
a handfal which he had been grasping 
very tightly. For Bob’s pockets were 
in an extremely dilapidated condition, 
and he had no confidence in them as 


cash bags. 

‘Eh! What's that, my boy? Money? 
Where did you get it? called out the 
lively baronet, whose quick eye caught 
sight of the silver as it fell. 


Bob looked in the mud for his lost 
money, and looked up at Sir Felix, but 
stood tongue-tied with fear. 

‘Please, sir, we got it at the castle,’ 
said the elder boy. 

*““Wel”’ oh, then you’ve got some 
too. Now how much have you got? 

* As much as he’s got,’ said Jemmy. 

‘And who gave it you at the castle? 
Now tell me that ?” 

Then Jemmy stood as mute as Bob, 
not daring to let Sir Felix know that 
they had taken any part in the mas- 
querade just played off by the Pro- 
fessor. 

*So you have lost your tongue too. 
We must see if we can make you find it. 
Ho! Stretcher. Here.’ 

‘Stretcher’s up at the castle,’ said his 
wife, appearing at the door and curtsey- 
in 


g- 

*Do you know these boys, Mrs, 
Stretcher, and did you see them come 
up?’ 

‘They came "Phis ove: or four hours 
ago, Sir Felix. one is Kit Thomp- 
son's son, of Tipperton.’ 

‘What! Partridge Kit’s, the poacher'’s? 
Indeed, And now, Master Thompson, 
what have you both been doing at the 
castle these three or four hours ?” 

The boys were both of them more 
dumb than ever. 

‘Very well; if you can’t find your 
voices here, we must see if you can find 
them at the castle. Mrs. Stretcher, you 
must keep these lads here, and see that 
they don't make away with any money. 
eg ea when your husband comes in, let 
him brin; ing em up, and they shall tell 
me how they got it.’ And the unlucky 

were marched into the lodge, 
while Sir Felix turned his horse’ 8 head, 


castle, he gave his horse to him, and 
himself turned to go by a shrubbery 
walk to what was known as the garden 
door, being a way which led to the house 
through oor — 

t seem es as a 
detective were not ot Ft cated te that 
day. A turnin the path brought him 
suddenly upon @ man and a woman, 
who stood talking at a point where his 
path was crossed by another at right 

es, 

ey were only a few distant 
from him, and were clearly startled by 
his approach. The man, who was tall 
and well-made, parted from his com- 
panion and hurried off alone. The wo- 
man, who was closely muffied up, and 
seemed especially anxious to conceal her 
face, turned at "he same instant, and 
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hurried off in the opposite direction. 
The dusk was changing so rapidly into 
darkness that he had but little hope of 
seeing either of them so distinctly as to 
identify them. But their movements 
were altogether so suspicious, that Sir 
Felix at once determined to follow the 
female, as the one whom he had the best 
chance of overtaking. He called to her, 
but was not surprised to find that his 
doing so only accelerated her pace. It 


& 


and soon saw that, in spite of her doub- 
ling, he gained upon his e. Upone 
walk she ah x and down another ; 
round this corner, and round that ; until 
at last he ran her fairly to earth in the 
vinery, on the step of which, as she ran 
in, she dropped her bundle. He picked 
it up, followed her in, and locked the 
door after him, taking out the key. The 
vinery was a long building, with another 


quickly became, therefore, a downright 
chase. And as he gained upon her (for 
he was, as we have said, a marvel of 
activity), he saw a something white and 
glittering drop from a bundle she carried 
in her hand. Picking this up, he saw 
it was a silver tablespoon with his own 
crest on it. If he had had any doubt 
before of the character of the intruder, 
there was room for doubt no longer. He 
gave chase more vigorously than ever, 


! 


door leading into the house, opposite the 
one by which they had entered. Either 
bécause she did not know this door, or 
durst not try it, she turned from it and 
was caught. He passed through into 
the house, locked this door after him 
also, and left her there till he could 
send for her. 

The bundle, when opened, proved to 
contain a miscellaneous collection of 

G2 
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small articles of plate— s, forks, 
salts, sugar-tongs, &c.—tied in a pocket 
handkerchief. 

Sir Felix, on announcing his capture 
to his family, told also how he had se- 
cured the two boys at the lodge under 
very suspicious circumstances. 

‘Stretcher has just brought them up,’ 
said Octavius. ‘What shall be done 
with them?” 

‘Send them,’ said Sir Felix, ‘into 
the justice-room, and let the woman in 
the vinery be brought there too. I 
had hoped to send no one to spend their 
Christmas in gaol, but I fear I must.’ 

* You will be prosecutor and judge 
too, father,’ said Mr. Felix. ‘ Be careful 
how you hold the balance.” 

‘ There is Sebright, father; you have 
not seen him yet,’ said Octavius, 

‘Harry,’ said Sir Felix, ‘you wero 
only the height of this table when I saw 
you last. I wish your father was here 
with you.’ 

* It would be no small pleasure to him, 
Sir Felix, could he be so.’ 

* Ideclare, Sir Felix,’ said Lady Mary, 
‘it is my sister Di’s handkerchief in 
which these things are tied. Look, 
here is her mark,’ and she showed him 
the monogram D. F., for Diana Furness. 
. bf creature must have stolen this as 
well.’ 

‘Let us hear what she has to say,’ 
said Sir Felix, wearily. ‘The old story, 
I suppose; poverty and opportunity. 
But I cannot listen to that plea, not 
even on Christmas Eve.’ 

The culprit was sitting at a low table 
in the justice-room as Sir Felix and his 
family entered, for they all followed 
him, feeling a domestic interest in this 
home robbery. She was, so faras could 
be seen, a well-made figure, and young ; 
but she kept her face closely buried in 
her hands, and trembled with her emo- 
tions. 

‘Stand up,’ said Sir Felix, as he took 
his seat. And she stood up, but still 
kept her face carefully muffled and con- 
cealed. 

*Your case,’ said Sir Felix, ‘will 
have to be tried by another magistrate, 
being one in which I am myself con- 
cerned. What is your name?’ 

* Mercy, Sir Felix.’ 

‘Mercy what? 

*I ask mercy.’ 

‘You must ask that when your case 
is heard. Have you anything to urge 
now against my sending you to gaol to 
wait there till Christmas is past, and you 
can be examined ?” 

_ ‘Only that I have accepted several 
invitations to Christmas parties, and am 
engaged to dance several times this 


evening; and I should hope, therefore, 
you may be able to take bail.’ 

‘They are very singular reasons,’ said 
Sir Felix, who to be somewhat 
bewildered, thinking the culprit’s voice 
was not entirely new te him. ‘Before 
we talk of bail, you will please tell me 
what man it was that I saw with you in 
the garden.” 

‘I cannot compromise any one else’s 
character,’ she answered. 

‘ Indeed,’ said Sir Felix. ‘Pity you 
were not as careful about your own. 
Then perhaps you would be good enough 
to say whom you name as bail.’ 

‘You may take your choice, Sir Felix, 
of all the company present,’ said she, 
dropping her disguise, lifting her head, 
and standing revealed, the Lady Diana 
Furness, ing with laughter. 

*You are a sau ge,’ he said, 
‘and I have a great mind not to accept 
your bail.’ 

‘It is a first offence,” she urged. 

‘Iam not so sure of that,’ cried one 
voice; and ‘I'll not go bail for her, 
cried another ; ‘nor J,’ ‘nor I,’ ‘norI, 
came from all parts of the room. 

* Your reference is not accepted you 
see. Now, have you anything more to 
say ?” 

‘Only that I beg your pardon, Sir 
Felix; Ido indeed, most heartily, for 
my stupid joke. But really, when we 
saw you coming up under the trees, 
looking so tremendously wide awake, 
even after that tedious lecture—— 

‘By no means tedious,’ interrupted 
Sebright. 

‘Silence, Professor,’ said she, ‘ you 
did not have to listen.’ 

‘Oh, Professor?’ said Sir Felix, ex- 
amining Sebright very carefully through 
his eyeglass. 

‘I was going to say that the silver 
lay just at hand on the dining-table, 
and at sight of you an irresistible im- 
pulse of petty larceny—kleptomania, 
don’t they call it?—seized me, and—you 
know the rest.’ 

* You had better tell that story to the 
jury when you come before them. Now 
I want to know your accomplice ?” 

Sebright stepped forward and bowed 
with an air of the most elaborate con- 
trition. 

‘Ah! the Professor; I thought as 
much, Pray, Mr. Professor, where shall 
we find your wife and your hopeful 
family ?” 

‘ All here, Sir Felix, and at your ser- 
vice, and he motioned as he spoke to 
Lady Diana and the two boys, who 
were still waiting their trial with fears 
somewhat allayed on seeing themselves 
amongst the chief conspirators. 
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‘Then it was your venerable husband 
who was with you in the garden ” 

‘Happy to say our union lasted only 
a Fon of hours, and I am quite free 
again.’ 

*Then [ should say, the sooner you 
can get some one to assume that very 
undesirable position under a more per- 
manent agreement’ (Sebright came 
across the room and stood beside her) 
‘the better it would be for you.’ 

‘I am in no hurry, thank you, Sir 
Felix.’ 

‘In no hurry, I) know, but in great 
need,’ he retorted. 

Then Sir Felix turned to the boys. 
* These, too, I snppose, are to slip through 
my fingers,’ he said, looking by no 
means so chagrined as he might have 
done. 

‘These, Sir Felix, are Master Julius 
and Master Scipio, who had the honour 
of performing before you this morning, 
pod who I had hoped were now at Tip- 
perton, where they are better known as 
Jemmy—Jemmy——’ 

‘Thompson,’ said the boy, secing that 
Sebright hesitated. 

‘ Jemmy Thompson and Bob—what's 
your name, Bob——’ ; 

* Rutherstone.’ 

‘ Bob Rutherstone. So pray, Sir Felix, 
what is the charge against them ?’ 

‘No charge at all. I know now 
where they got their money. You 
young noodles, why did you not speak 
out and tell me that I gave you part of 
it myself? 

* Please, Sir Felix,’ said Jemmy, ‘ we 
durstn’t. You looked so——’ 

* Looked so, I always look so, said 
Sir Felix. ‘There's the first bell for 
dinner. This court is now dissolved. 
Thomas, do you happen to have any- 
thing going to Tipperton to-night?’ 

* The grocer’s cart is here, and going 
back as soon as the man has had his 
dinner,’ said Thomas. 

‘Then you take these boys and give 
them some dinner; send them home 
with the grocer and give them a hare 
and a brace of birds apiece to take 
home with them; it will perhaps keep 
their fathers from poeching for a day or 
two. And, Thomas, see that you tie 
my cards on the game, or perhaps the 
policeman will take it from the lads.’ 


Of the Christmas dinner and the 
Christmas games that followed it that 
night at Rawton Castle why should we 

? It was a dinner like many 
ousands which will be eaten this 


Christmas time in happy homes where 
this story will be read. They were 
games like those which we hope, O 
friendly reader, your own heart is still 
innocent enough, and light enough, and 
(whatever your years) young enough to 
let you play. 

But this much we must not omit to 
say, namely, that when the grocer’s 
cart drew near the lodge it stopped till 
Bob found his dropped shillings; that 
Mr. Stretcher and his wife came out, 
and he said, ‘ Well, boys, they did give 
you something, then ?” 

‘ Yes,’ said Jemmy, ‘ something hot.’ 

‘I told ~ they would, you know, 
said Stretcher. 

‘But you didn’t mean soup and din- 
ner, Mr. Stretcher. Good-night; good- 
night, Mrs, Stretcher, and merry Curist- 
mas to both of you.’ 

‘Merry Chrithmath,’ said Bob, as the 
cart disappeared into the darkness. 

Neither would it be pardonable for 
us to wind up our story without saying 
that even that very night there were 
indications of Lady Diana becoming a 
reformed character, and laying to heart 
that advice of Sir Felix that she should 
look out for a husband. _ We do not 
know, indeed, if it was not that very 
night that the Professor made his pro- 
fession and was accepted. At any rate, 
we know of no Lady Diana Furness 
now, but we know a Lady Diana Se- 
bright, whom we have every reason to 
believe is the same person. 

Their last appearance upon any stage, 
however, as Professor and Madame Ka- 
rolyi was made that night just as the 
guests were about to disperse to their 
beds. Coming forward hand in hand 
they apologised for the absence of Master 
Julius and Master Scipio, and calling 
in the help of other friends present, they 
sang by way of ‘ L’Envoi '— 

* God bless the ruler of this house, 
And send him long to reign ; 
Send him to see many a good new year, 
Go over his head again, 
And all his godly family, 
That serveth the Lord so dear. 


* God bless the mistress of this house, 
With gold all round her breast, 
And, her body sleeping or awake, 
Lord, send her soul to rest, 
And all her godly family, 
That serveth the Lord so dear.’ 


The years roll on, and the Christ- 
mases come and go. Since then Sir 
Felix has seen many a good new year 
go over his head again. But he still 
lives, hale and hearty, if less nimble 
than of old. His young people are still 
about him, and the hand of time has 
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fallen lightly on them and him. May 
he, if these lines meet his eye, forgive 
the liberty we have taken in writing 
them. 

Should you call at the lodge, Mr. 
Stretcher may warn you, as of old, that 
if you go up to the castle it will be at 
your own peril; but if you are an ho- 
nest man we advise you there is nothing 
to fear, and that you may go up boldly. 
If you are not an honest man, become 
one speedily, but in the meantime stay 
away. 


Whoever you are and whatever you 
are—yea, though you are a felon in the 
cell—may you have pleasant greetings 
this coming Christmas, and this coming 
New Year morning of 1868. [For doth 
not He who maketh the sun to shine 
cause it to shine on the evil and on the 
good, and send His rain upon the just 
and upon the unjust?] May each mas- 
ter of the house be granted long to 
reign, and each mistress, if she like it, 
have gold all round her breast. 

Ropert Hupson. 





CHRISTMAS EVE*AT AN OLD MANOR HOUSE. 
Che ‘Competition Wiallah’ at his last Christmas Party in England. 


HANK you. 


I heard the cheerful noise, 


The joyous shout, and ringing laughter, 
With which the ‘ merrie, merrie boyes’ 
Shook wall and floor, and roof and rafter. 
I heard their carol as they sought 
A block made to their hearts’ desiring ; 
Enjoyed the song with which they brought 
The old brand to the new log’s firing. 


Thank you again. 


I own ’tis cold ; 


But, like the exemplary Horner, 
Of whom our infant classics told, 
I'll eat my mince pie in the corner. 


Whilst you observe the ancient way, 
And hug the hearth I leave for ever ; 
Let me be English while I may, 
And snatch the comfort of a shiver. 


Lonely? Ohno! 


I share your glee, 


And Some One, cloaked, sits by me smiling, 
Who, with a gladness sad to see, 
My heart is of its cares beguiling. 


Yes. 


It is fitting that you should 


Go forth to give the orchard wassail ; 
We will remain—a liegeman good 
Must pay his homage as a vassal. 


Returned? 


May apple, plum, and pear, 


By no rude blustering tempest shaken, 
Yield you ripe fruit, and luscious cheer, 
* Months after my last leave is taken ! 

I shall not see or pip or rind, 

But trow the last will serve me better, 
If it, by Some One thrown behind, 

Will only shape my name’s first letter. 


Thank you once more. 


So far I will— 


Whilst shoes are chalked, and tuned the fiddle— 
Bethink me I’m a Briton still, 

And take my station in the middle. 
For there I see the misletoe 

Around the chandelier entwining ; 
And there, if Fate would have it so, 

I’d smothered be without repining. 
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A Nice Mince Pie. 


Then, fair and Christian friends, to-night 
Fly not into a prudish passion, 
If I bespeak a Christian rite 
To be performed in Christian fashion. 
Some One will pardon if I take 
Too kindly to the sacred pastime ; 
If I kiss all, ’tis for her sake, 
And ’tis, as well she knows, the last time. 


Good friends and dear, who stay at home, 
Your loved and loving ones caressing, 
Let us, before I Eastward roam, 
Exchange a homely, hearty blessing. 
Enjoy your wassail, Christmas mirth, 
Your forfeits, and your feasts of reason ; 
I, severed by near half the earth, 
May but in dreams repeat this season. 


And if, ere the next Christmas come, 


Some One, a pattern of devotion, 
Should find me in my Indiah home, 
O’er half a world of land and ocean ; 
Think, as you muster side by side 
Another year in just such weather, 
We, though three thousand leagues divide, 
In heart may still be all together! 


FRANK SEAFIELD. 


A NICE MINCE PIE; 


oR, 


Che Merry Maids of Middlesey. 


1. THE PROVOCATION. 


met; "twas in a crowd, in a hand- 
some suburban residence near 


W* 


London—in as well-dressed a crowd as 
you would wish to see—a model of 
gaiety and good behaviour. *T'was in a 
waltz—and after supper—that the un- 
lucky and eventful words were spoken. 
Not that I have any occasion to 1egret 


them; quite the contrary. All’s well 
that ends well. People said at the time 
that I was disappointed. I might be, 
for half a minute; but [ am sure that 
it has turned out all for the best. I 
wouldn’t exchange with any—let us say 
with anybody, the better to maintain 
my incognita -— but I would not exchange 
with any—no, not with the happiest 
creature in the world. 

Mr. Howard Jones—a gay bachelor 
just three-and-twenty, the proprietor of 
a pleasant villa and a pretty income left 
him by @ maiden aunt—was waltzing 
perhaps his twentieth waltz, decidedly 
flushed and flurried with champagne. 


It is curious that the male sex only are 
affected by the sparkling beverage. 
Women, like Turks—considering and 
feeling it as merely a palatable variety 
of Seltzer water—reckon it for nothing 
in their potations. 

Now Mr. Howard Jones presented to 
the world the anomaly of a weak and 
timid soul safely incased, like a lobster 
in its shell, within a strong and stal- 
wart body. Whether it was the result 
of hopeless simplicity or of adolescent 
ignorance and inexperience—time, and 
training in female society would show. 
Perhaps the latter might be the case. 
The French have a saying ‘Si jeunesse 
savait! Si viellesse pouvait! ‘If 
youth only had the sense! If old age 
only had the strength!’ Tall and well- 
made, enjoying brilliant health, he was 
bashful as a babe, in a Jady’s presence. 
Good-natured, neither bright nor stupid, 
his unfortunate timidity made him seem 
duller than he really was. Frolicsome 
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girls said they felt an inclination to give 
him a push, to set him going. And yet 
he longed to pey his court to many a 
fair one, though he never could summon 
the courage to do so, And so, like 
many other cowards, he resolved at last 
to make one despairing paw. He 
would conquer his shyness—-and he had. 
It remained to be seen whether the cure 
would be permanent. 

It was early in the morning (a quarter 
past one) of the 2-th of N-v-mb-r, 
186- [a greater precision in our dates 
would be indiscreet], that Mr. Howard 
Jones was thus recklessly waltzing, 
with high-coloured cheeks and excited 
brain. His partner at the time was a 
Mdlle. Petitose, a charming French 
blonde, not more than eighteen, who 
had learnt English in her convent 
school, and whose parents had crossed 
the Channel to fulfil an important com- 
mercial mission, Fzench people never 
travel for nothing; travelling for tra- 
velling’s sake is a thing unknown. 
Mdille. Petitose seemed excited too, not 
with champagne, but with her situa- 
tion. Mr. Jones had offended her no- 
tions of etiquette by talking—remark- 
ably confidential talk too—during their 
waltz, In her own country, she might 
have manifested displeasure; but here, 
as she afterwards observed to her 
friends, ‘I supposed I must do at 
R-r-rome as oder peoples does at 
R-r-rome.’ 

A knot of pretty girls, on the fore- 
most seats, were whispering as they 
watched Jones's phenomenal perform- 
ances. They had all pleaded fatigue 
that waltz, for the sake of comparing 
notes together. rons and wall- 
flowers posted behind, leaned forward 
their elaborately decorated heads to 
listen. Their curiosity was roused by 
what they could not hear, and still less 
understand. Something was evidently 
in the wind ; it was the duty of duennas 
to find out what. 

‘ I have heard that it never rains but 
it pours,’ said a nameless young lady 
whom her friends addressed as‘ Goody,’ 
and whose individuality we will not 
further particularize; ‘but I never 
knew such an instance as this.’ 

‘ I thought he was serious, though it 
was very strange,’ pouted Laura Leeson, 
a sweet little cherub’scarcely seventeen, 
promising, however, to become the very 
duplicate of her honoured mamma, now 
fat, fair, and forty. ‘At first, I really 
thought he was serious; but from what 
you say, he must be crazy.’ 

‘Abominable!’ angrily ejaculated 
Miss Stephens, threatening to vent her 


rage in the destruction of a beautifully 
embroidered handkerchief. ‘ Shameful ! 
To trifle with our feelings in that way !" 

Poor Sarah Stephens was the most 
indignant of the group and the loudest 
in her cries of inj innocence. Ne- 
vertheless, she was not the youngest, 
but, as it happened, the very reverse. 
There were rumours that she was — 
and-thirty — le will utter suc’ 
shocking odieuia When pleased 
(not always the case) she looked six- 
and-twenty; when displeased, older 
than we dare put in print. Notwith- 
standing which, she still remained at- 
tached .to the corps of dancing juve- 
niles. An only child of en! ° 
rents, who were well got-up, well-bred, 
well-considered—circumstances greatly 
in her favour—she had nevertheless 
been hitherto left to bloom in single 
blessedness. She was not the first girl 
under similar conditions who had cast 
eyes on a junior admirer ; neither was 
she the first in the world to accept the 
advances of a handsome simpleton. So 
we won't be hard u her weakness. 
She was vexed, and cid not attempt to 
conceal it. ‘ Heartless treachery !’ ‘ Dis- 
graceful conduct ! expressed her sense 
of Jones's behaviour. 

‘I'm sure J cannot understand it!’ 
said Norah Longchamps, almost whim- 
pering as she stooped her tall lax figure 
to confer with her friends. ‘I was not 
astonished at.what he said to me; be- 
cause—because—no matter what. But 
that he should say the same to other 
girls as well—I'm sure I cannot com- 
prehend it.’ 

‘No, dear! Nobody believed you 
would,’ Miss Touchwood sharply and 
abruptly observed. This young lady, 
a baronet’s daughter, had lost both her 
parents in early girlhood, and had con- 
sequently acquired a habit of deciding 
for herself in spite of governesses and 
the heads of ‘ Establishments for Young 
Ladies (Limited)” ‘Norah cannot un- 
derstand it! But Norah never pro- 
mised to set the Thames on fire. Per- 
haps one of these days, dear Norah you'll 
try, especially if Mr. Jones will offer to 
help you.’ 

* Don’t be unkind, Emma; it’s very 
annoying. You tease me use you 
are annoyed yourself.’ 

* Not I, indeed,’ replied Emma, laugh- 
ing. ‘ It is too ridiculous for that. A 
nice young gentleman is Mr. Howard 
Jones! To offer to five different girls 
in the course of one ball! Assuredly, as 
Goody says, it never can rain but it 
must pour outright. For, I will bet my 
diamond brooch against Mrs. Pinch- 
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beck’s porcelain cameo, here comes 
another rival, and consequently favoured 
fair one Number Six !’ 

Mr. Howard Jones advanced with 
Malle. Petitose on his arm, to restore 
that young lady to her mamma's pro- 
tection. Then, with an unsteady bow, 
he retired, 

* Well, what did he say fo you, ma 


*O yais: he invited me to lunch off 
mince pie at his villa to-morrow 
after-midday. He told me, “So many 
mince ag Ra eat before Ch-r-istmas, 
so many happy year shall you have.” 
He said he should like to eat mince pie 
togeder wit me every day of dem long 
happy year——’ 

‘The wretch!’ gasped poor Sarah 
Ste frantically waving her em- 


broidered handkerchief, which was to 


89 


chére ?’ the other girls inquired, with- 
out §ring her time to restime her seat. 

*O mon Dieu, I do not know; I can- 
not tell. He was veree dr-r-roll ; quite 
original ; notting but eccentricity Bri- 
tannique.’ 

* Did he ask, ma chire, if you liked 
mince pie?’ Miss Touchwood signifi- 
cantly and pointedly inquired. 


her what the fan is to the Spaniard, the 
knitting-needles to the German, the 
pipe to the Turk. ‘The traitor! he 
said the very same thing to me!’ 

‘And to me too!’ sighed Norah 
Longcham * But I shouldn't won- 
der, after all, if he was thinking of me 
when he wished to eat mince pie all the 
year round.’ 

‘ Silly girl!’ exclaimed Miss Touch- 
wood. ‘ You are nota mince pie, nor 
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anything half so artistical. Don’t you 
see he’s a wooden cuckoo-clock, with 
only one song to sing on every occa- 
sion? And he has been wound up too 
tight,’ she archly added. ‘ The wheel- 
work in his head is in a buzz.’ 

* But dis mince pie, mesdesmoiselles, 
about which you make so much talk ? 
Mince pie-—what is dat?’ the fair Peti- 
tose, greatly puzzled, inquired. 

‘Don't you know ? little Laura ex- 
claimed in astonishment. ‘ Why mince 
pie is apples, and beef, and currants 
(what you call “raisins de Corinthe”’), 
and suet, ‘and salt, and sugar, and 
almonds, and—and : 

‘Dat must be veree nastee!’ inter- 
rupted the Petitose, with a visible 
shudder running through her pretty 
frame. 

* Don’t forget the brandy, dear,’ No- 
rah gravely added ; ‘ nor yet the Malaga 
raisins, nor the candied citron, nor the 
grated nutmeg 

* But all dat mixture shall be verree, 
ver-ree nastee indeed,’ pertinaciously 
objected Mademoiselle. 

*Oh no, it isn’t,’ Goody explained. 
‘On the contrary, it’s very nice; espe- 
cially if you make it before Stir-up Sun- 
day,* and stir it up well every Sunday 
afterwards.’ 

‘Aunt Mary, however,’ Laura said, 
* uses tongue instead of beef; and she 
also puts in ground ginger, and cloves, 
and bruised coriander seed.’ 

‘And grandma flavours with pine- 
apple rum, Madeira wine, and orange- 
flower water,’ chimed in Miss Stephens, 
forgetting her griefs in the increasing 
interest of the mince-pie formula. 

‘As if her grandmother could pos- 
sibly be alive, Miss Touchwood slyly 
whispered to Goody, ‘unless she has 
survived to be a hundred and fifty! 
Ask her what her great-great-grandma 
flavours with.’ 

‘Miss Pinshaw’s mince pies for the 
charity children,’ said Norah in a sub- 
dued tone of voice, as if communicati’ 
an important secret, ‘ have carrots, an 
lemon-juice, and common grocers’ plums, 
and orange peel, and allspice, and beef 
dripping, and bread crumbs, and treacle, 
and chopped liver, and ginger wine, for 
economy's sake, instead of the more ex- 
pensive articles; and really the children 
enjoy them much.’ 

‘Poor things! Ignorance is bliss,’ 
the lively Emma ejaculated. ‘But you 
have forgotten the essential and indis- 
pensable crust, which is to hold the 








* The Sunday next before Advent. So called 
by housewives who cannot separate the religious 
from the culinary observances of the year. 
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various ingredients together. Norah, 
with her usual cleverness, would set 
about making pies without pie-crust; 
but there are things which can not be 
dispensed with :— 


* How should he cut it, without a knife, 
How should he marry, without a wife?’ 


which brings us back to our common 
friend, Mr. Jones. He seems apprehen- 
sive of the latter difficulty, and has 
taken his measures accordingly. What 
shall we do, young ladies ?—do, pray, 
tell me what we shall do, to meet hiz 
very considerate proceedings ?” 

‘If we each of us, Miss Stephens 
benevolently suggested, ‘brought a se- 
parate action for breach of promise of 
marriage against him ?” 

‘Poor fellow! No,’ objected Goody ; 
‘that would be too cruel a punishment.’ 

‘Let us chop him into mincemeat,’ 
said Laura Leeson. 

‘And eat him afterwards,’ Emma 
Touchwood added. ‘It is just that 
we'll do. Wewillchop him into mince- 
meat. Only let me manage the affair, 
and we will treat our indiscriminate ad- 
mirer to a mess which he may find 
savoury, if not sweet. Will you be 
guided by me, young ladies? Do you 
accept me for your commander-in- 
chief? 

*We do! We do!’ was the general 
reply, with only one dissenting voice. 

* You must not be so ver-ree cr-r-ruel, 
mes chéres demoiselles,’ it expostulated. 
*I shall nevere, no nevere shall I see 
poor Mistere Howard put to debt.’ 

*O yes, you will though,’ said Emma 
Touchwood, in a tone which implied 
that implicit obedience was to follow. ‘I 
shall go and consult your mamma about 
it—indeed the rest of your mammas in 
general.’ 


Il. THE ORDEAL. 


Mr. Jones, as far as his memory would 
help him, certainly did not find next 
day that his evening’s amusement bore 
the morning's reflection. But he was 
not very clear as to what had occurred. 
His eyes were heavy, and his thoughts 
confused; but he had a strong impres- 
sion that he had made a fool of himself. 
He had rushed coarsely and irreverently 
into matters, where creatures superior 
to himself, without being angels, might 
well hesitate to tread. It was as if he 
had cried on the house-tops, or adver- 
tised in the ‘ Times,’ ‘ Wanted, a young 
“person”’ (that is the phrase—a ‘ per- 
son’ in vernacular English being of the 
feminine gender only) ‘to complete 
Mr, Howard Jones’s preparatory school- 




















ing, to take care he does not fall out of 
a two-pair window, and to make herself 
generally useful as keeper to a young 
gentleman of fortune and feeble in- 
tellect.’ 

Had he talked indiscreetly to one girl 
only, the mischief would have been bad 
enough ; but when he remembered that 
he had said, he did not remember what, to 
he did not at all remember how many, 
he fell into a fit of deep repentance. He 
wished he hadn't done it; yes, that he 
did. What to do now he did not know, 
and would have given something to any- 
body that would tell him. His break- 
fast muffins got cold and leathery before 
a guiding ray had enlightened his soul. 
His gropings in the dark were suddenly 
interrupted by the sharp, short stroke of 
the postman’s knock. 

Mr. Jones's correspondence was not 
large. The post seldom brought him 
much besides his monthlies, his week- 
lies, and his daily paper. Written invi- 
tations have an aspect of their own; 
cards in envelopes speak for themselves ; 
Mr. Jones was therefore startled at be- 
holding the silver salver decorated with 
four unmistakable billets-doux. The 
first was rose pink, with a blush-white 
seal; the second was blue-gray, sealed 
with bottle-green wax, which had either 
been clumsily smeared in the sealing, or 
the writer had intended to send a ‘ kiss.’ 
The third was of ordinary cream-laid 
paper, with a big family seal of ver- 
milion wax. The fourth, of stout white 
ivory paper, bore three different seals of 
three diiferent hues, and had altogether 
a formidable official look, as if it came 
from the Board-room of some Ladies’ 
Mutual Anti-jilt Assurance Society. 

With a beating heart he took the 
rose-pink envelope, opened it, and read 
as follows :— 

‘Miss Touchwood presents her com- 
pliments to Mr. Howard Jones, and ac- 
cording to invitation, proposes to have 
the pleasure of lunching with him at 
two o'clock this afternoon. Whatever 
pie she, Miss Touchwood, partakes of, 
she strongly advises Mr. Howard Jones 
to eat humble pie. In that case, though 
deserving to fear the worst, she leniently 
allows him to hppe the best.’ 

‘Pie? Mince pie?’ he muttered. ‘I 
now remember mince pie was running 
in my head; how it was made; whether 
young ladies ever made it now; whe- 
ther they ever ate it; whether it was 
better before Christmas or after. Con- 
found mince pie, and everything belong- 


ing toit! “Though deserving to fear 
the worst.” That means her two big 


brothers, I suppose. I don’t care much 
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for them; I care more for her. “ Leni- 
ently allows him to hope for the 
best.” The best! That's impossible. 
She's too pretty by half ever to accept 
me. She isn’t tall—black-brown hair 
and hazel eyes—quite a little thing, in 
fact. I could carry her about in my 
arms; glad of the job too. And so 
sharp! Knows what she’s about; never 
loses her wits. If I had only said 
nothing to the other girls! Ah! Let 
us see what we have in this one.’ 

The bottle-green seal was broken 
without any response to the missive 
kiss; and with some difficulty Mr. 
Jones deciphered a series of pot- 
hooks, which, being interpreted, stood 
thus :— 

* Deer sir,—I little thought you wood 
wound my hart by such an act of cruel 
falsewood as to ask other parteners to 
taste off your minse py. You proposed 
it to mee the first of awl, and I shall sir- 
tainly come to claim my rites at tooa 
clock this after none. I hope by this 
time you sea your error in not bestowing 
your pyson one young Lady Only who 
is deer Sir yours to come and 

‘Nora LonccHames.’ 

‘Silly creature!’ muttered Jones, 
somewhat contemptuously, ‘to accuse 
me of “cruel falsewood” and of be- 
stowing my “pyson” more than one 
young lady. Fine girl, nevertheless; 
perhaps, however, a little too long. If 
she should-really be fond of me! Poor 
thing! I shouldn’t much wonder.’ And 
he complacently took unction to his soul 
at the idea of that pleasing incident. It 
even made him forget his troubles for a 
moment. 

‘But what's this double-crested 
affair?’ he asked himself, as his eye 
caught the brilliant seal bearing a tiger 
rampant and a blazing bombshell. 

His eyes opened very wide as he 
read :— 

‘Dear sir,—In order to avert unplea- 
sant consequences from yourself, and to 
avoid giving occasion for ill-natured 
gossip, I have been advised to accept the 
invitation you so pressingly gave me for 
two o'clock this day, the 2-th of Novem- 

r. 
‘It is needless to say that Mince Pie is 
to mea matter of perfect indifference 
(indeed I regard it as merely a pretezt), 
provided your explanation be satisfactory. 
As I cannot suspect you of the baseness 
of trifling with a young girl's fresh 
affections, I therefore remain, sir, until 
two o'clock, 

* Your obedient servant, 
‘Saran STEPHENS. 
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*P.S.—After our interview, Papa will 
call, accompanied by his par «u iser, at 
any hour you please to fix.— 


As for the letter with the a . seals, 
it turned out, on inspection, to be a joint 
communication from Laura, Goody, and 
Mdlle, Petitose. It set forth their 
wrongs, reproached him with cruelty, 
and also announced the visit of the trio 
at two. 

It was already past one in the after- 
noon. The fall of these thunderbolts 
was therefore imminent. A bright idea 
suddenly struck him. He'd be ‘not at 
home’ actually, and not merely hypo- 
hetically and in theory. He wala 
out as | breathe the air, to calm his 
nerves and get an appetite for dinner. 
Before he could execute the manceuvre, 
a carriage drove up to the door, which, 
being opened, admitted three damsels to 
the entrance-hall, where he had come to 
take his hat and gloves. 

‘Here I am, sir,’ said Miss Touch- 
wood, offering her hand, ‘according to 
promise. 

* And I too,’ Norah added, very lacka- 
daisically. 

* And I likewise, at your service, sir,’ 
said the Stephens, with a curtsey of the 
stiffest quality. 

‘And here,’ continued Emma, ‘are 
our three young injured friends, support- 
ing each other in Mr. Leeson's carriage. 
How d’ye do, dears? We've met to 
perform a painful task. Let us proceed 
at once to the Council Chamber, the 
Court of Justice—the drawing-room. 
Mr. Howard Jones, your arm, if you 
please, sir.’ 

The swain obeyed, and led the way to 
the apartment in which he could easily 
guess his own condemnation was to be 
pronounced. While mounting the stairs 
his companion whispered, ‘Be a man, 
Howard Jones, and not a boy; be as 
cheerful as your nerves will let you; 
attend to what I say and do; and don't 
be afraid of a few merry girls.’ 

He thanked her with a look of such 
intelligence as to indicate that his young 
ideas were beginning to shoot. 

‘Take your seats, ladies,’ Miss 
Touchw said, addressing them as 
soon as the drawing-room was reached, 
and assuming the office of Presidente 
without waiting to be voted into the 
chair, ‘The culprit—a great culprit, 
isn’t he ?—is before you. fis only hope 
lies in surrendering unconditionally—in 
throwing himself upon your mercy. In 
token of whigh, sir, go into that corner, 
and, by way of humiliation, sit on a 
stool there and repeat some edifying 
nursery rhyme.’ 


Howard Jones took the hint like one 
inspired. He went into the corner, 
squatted down on a footstool, and hu- 
morously acting his part, repeated— 

‘Little Jack Horner, 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas Pic ; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
Saying “What a good boy am I!””’ 


The girls laughed heartily at Jones's 
mimicry—a talent of which they never 
suspected him capable—and the laugh 
put them into even better humour than 
they were before. 

‘Come from your corner, good boy 
Horner,’ the little presidente com- 
manded. ‘Take your seat, sir, before 
us on that music-stool of repentance. 
Sister Stephens, counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, the prisoner is at your disposal.’ 

‘I wish him well out of it, Norah 
sighed. 

*You remember the offer you made 
me last night?’ his accuser asked in a 
tone of severity. ‘ You shake your head 
as if you didn't. You don't? Well, I 
do; and it’s my turn now, sir. I have 
a metagram—a metagram, sir—here 
which has never been published; and 
unless you guess it correctly in all its 
changes, I shall hold you to your pro- 
posal and its consequences. Listen : 


* Deep beneath, not on, the land, 
On four well-balanc’d legs I stand, 
Half consonants, half vowels. Try 
To guess my secret history. 
Dark I am as Sheba’s queen ; 
As wealthy too ; with silver sheen 
I often glitter. Gems and gold 
Unseen, bedeck my bosom cold.’ 


* That's .. delightful puzzler,’ said 
Laura Leeso T weal ler whose ad- 
mirer, whose sae knight, Mr. Howard 
Jones will prove himself now. Will he 
be Miss Stephens’s after all?” 

Miss Touchwood, passing before him, 
as if to reach a bock of rints, turned 
her head towards him and, in a whisper 
inaudible to the others, breathed out 
‘ MINE.’ 

‘Mus!’ shouted Jones, clasping his 
hands with joy, and yet scarcely daring 
to believe his ears. 

*How very provoking ! He has 

it right, said Sister Stephens 
in great surprise. ‘It is amine. But 
there is more to follow. It goes on thus : 
listen again : 


* —— Change my first letter, and I am 
What made the worthy sire of Ham 
Forget himself ;——’ 


Here Miss Touchwood slyly traced 


























with her finger on Jones’s open hand 
the letter W. Miss Stephens continued 


*‘—— what made Jones (Howard) 
So bage a knave, so sad a coward, 
As to persuade a helpless maid, 
That he was serious when he said, 
That he with her would eat Mince Pie, 
Until it were his lot to die, 
Of love—un less of indigestion, 
Or drink, or—’ 


‘Wixe!’ again shouted Jones, de- 
lighted. ‘It’s no use going on with the 
metagram any further. The answer to 
- this change must be wine |’ 

‘The cap fits,’ said his questioner 
sharply. ‘I was going to give him 
kine, and line, and bine, and sine, and 
tine, and vine, to exercise his ingenuity ; 
but, as he says, it’s of no use now. He 
has got the clue, and I give it up. 
He’s as ‘cute this afternoon as—a knit- 
ting-needle.” * 

‘But mayn’t I tease him,’ asked fair 
Petitose, ‘with my cr-r-ross questions 
and my cr-r-rooked answers ?’ 

‘And mayn't I tell him,’ Laura in- 

uired, ‘my horrible story about Ma- 

e Bluechignon, who murdered her 
husbands and kept their scalps in a 
closet to make new chignons, when F 





Ill. THE REPARATION. 


‘After what has happened,’ Miss 
Touchwood interrupted, ‘it is needless 
to beat longer about the bush. Of 
course he must marry one of us,’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Goody, struck 
with the idea; ‘it could not well be 
otherwise. The only difficulty now will 
be to decide which of us is to have the 
honour of bis hand.’ 

‘Which of us, if you please, young 
ladies,’ Miss Touchwood asked, raising 
her voice— which of us is to undertake 
the task of rearing this young gentle- 
man to the age of reason ?’ 

* Perhaps the best way will be to draw 
lots for him,’ little Laura Leeson diffi- 
dently suggested. ‘I will write each 
of our names on six bits of paper; I 
will fold them all exactly alike; we 
will put them into that china vase, 
shake them well up, and permit the 
dear creature to draw for us blindfold 
on his knees.’ 

‘That won't do,’ interposed Miss 
Touchwood. ‘It will be fur too great a 
condescension on our part to let him 
draw for us. Take six similar pieces of 
paper; write his name on one; fold 
them alike, shake them well together in 
the vase, and then we'll draw to see who 
is to have him—for worse, as there is 
little chance of his becoming better.’ 
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* That would be quite a proper mode 
of proceeding,’ said Miss Stephens, still 
persisting in her resentment; ‘only if I 
were to get him, I should not know 
what to do with my prize. It would be 
like winning an ceahent or catching a 
Tartar—no, nothing half so civilised as 
a Tartar—but a lout who thinks it fun 
to make fools of poor simple inexpe- 
rienced gi-gi-girls, who has no sense of 
ga-gallantry——.’ The sentence was 
finished with the aid of sobs and the 
unfurling of the embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Howard Jones looked round to see if 
it were not possible to retreat into a cup- 
board, or to bolt up the chimney, or to 
take a harlequin's leap out of the win- 
dow. But no cup was visible 
there, only shelves laden with china and 
other fragilities; the coals in the patent 
fireplace blazed far too fiercely, and the 
hole by which the smoke esca was 
much too small, to allow of his exit 
that way. As tothe window, he well 
remembered that its height above the 
level of the gravel path was consider- 
able. So he remained where he was, 
resigned to his fate, at the mercy of his 
fair tormentors. Perhaps, however, he 
was a little sustained by a glance of 


_ encouragement from Miss Touchwood’s 


eyes, 

‘Don’t take on so, dear,’ said Laura 
to Sarah, who continued to ply her em- 
broidered handkerchief. ‘’Tisn’t likely 
you'll win him; six to one against you. 
No more shallI. I never did yet win 
the least little thing at a raffle; there 
isn't therefore the slightest chance of 
my ever winning that t thing there. 
But you know, dear, thongh the lottery 
will te binding upon him, it need not 
be so upon us. If we don’t like to fol- 
low it up, we can get out of it by refer- 
ring to our pas and our mas.” 

‘True, Laura, dear; I never thought 
of that. I won’t give way to absolute 
despair. There is a means of escape 
out of the monster's clutches.’ And the 
handkerchief found its way back at last 
into its natural hiding-place. 

*Then you give the poor fellow no 
choice at all, interposed tall Norah 
Longchamps, in a lachrymose tone. 
* Per in his heart he may have some 
little preference of his own.’ 

* Nonsense!’ said Emma Touchwood, 
sharply. ‘How should a helpless crea- 
ture like that have any heart, or any 
choice? Look at him; if he had any 
ae —and I begin jo suspect that 
1e has a preference’ (this"was said with 
a stern glance at Norah and a much 
less severe look at the penitent young 


i ee 
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gentleman)— if he did presume to have 
a preference under the circumstances, 
do you think that he would dare to ex- 
press it?’ 

*I fear not,’ responded Norah with a 
sigh ; ‘but how some girls do carry all 
before them !’ 

‘For your good, you silly Maypole, 
retorted Emma. ‘What would you do 
with such a thing as that? You'd be 
a couple of grown-up Babes in the Wood, 
with no need of any cruel uncle to 
stray you in the wilderness of this 
wicked world. You'd only want arobin 
redbreast to come and cover you up with 
leaves.’ 

‘Never mind,’ persisted Norah; ‘ it 
is very hard, if he wishes to select-——’ 

‘Come, Miss Longchamps,’ said 
Laura, laughing; ‘the: lots are ready; 
you see it's all fair. Here is the vase; 
and if you're afraid of dying an old 
maid, you have your chance of escape 
now, as well as the rest of us.’ 

‘Shake them up well,’ said Sarah 
Stephens; ‘I tremble to think of the 
consequences,’ 

‘Icannot help trembling too,’ said 
little Laura, ‘although I’m sure I 
scarcely know why.’ 

‘Stop!’ said Miss Touchwood, with 
a sudden outburst of self-devotion for 
the general good. ‘ Unless you wish it 
and insist upon it, ladies, we will not 
proceed further with this unpleasant 
business. I see a way of aveiding the 
painful trial. It will be best not to 
leave the result to chance. Some of 
you seem apprehensive of what may 
occur. Well, I am not; so J will re- 
lieve you of your fears, I sacrifice my- 
self for your common welfare: I will 
marry Mr. Howard Jones |’ 

Poor Jones looked up like the negro 
(now historical) formerly painted on an 
emancipation banner, whom an emanci- 

tor, unfastening his fetters, bids ‘ Be 
ree!’ He clearly preferred having one 
dictatress to being at the mercy of half 
a dozen plagues. 

‘Dear me! dear me!’ groaned Norah 
Longchamps. ‘She takes him of her 
own accord, without giving anybody else 
achance! What a girl! Without even 
asking his consent, or inquiring if he 
doesn't like some other girl better !’ 

Laura Leeson breathed a sigh of re- 
lief, as if her conscience were unbur- 
thened of a heavy responsibility. The 
other girls giggled right merrily. Sarah's 
giggle only was not merry, suggesting 
rather that the handkerchief might once 
more be put in requisition. 

* Allow me to explain the grounds of 
my resolve,’ Emma ‘Touchwood gaily 


continued. ‘As we are alone, young 
ladies, I don’t mind telling you that I 
have always determined, if ever I mar- 
ried, to wear the—the—the crown and 
sceptre. No hectoring, cow-killing hus- 
band for me; I should very soon put 
him in his place. Not that I should 
object to a hero like Hercules ; neither 
should I want him to ply the distaff 
and the spindle ; but he must acknow- 
ledge me asthe ruling power. He may 
play the king as much as he pleases, 
provided that I am viceroy over him. 
I had rather be queen of the Cannibal 
Islands than housemaid to the brother 
of the Sun and the Moon. You see, 
then, young ladies, it would be turning 
my back on Providence to let slip such 
a chance as this; especially as, at the 
same time that it suits my purpose, it 
saves you all from having to take a pain- 
ful step. Nay, some of -you even, if I 
may believe my ears, would utterly re- 
fuse to take it.’ 

Miss Stephens looked up with an ex- 
pression of countenance which was 
anything but affirmative ; while Norah 
ventured to expostulate, ‘ You must not 
be quite so sure of that.’ 

‘In respect to you, dear, I am not sure 
at all; but we'll make it up to you by- 
and-by. You shall have my elder 
brother, Sir Harry, if you like, after you 
have learned to spell. He's nearly as 
big a booby as Howard, and much better 
looking. You'll then be Lady Touch- 
wood, while I shall be plain Mrs. 
Howard Jones—a good old Welsh 
name nevertheless. Jones, or John’s, 
(that is John’s son or John’s daughter) 
is quite as ancestral as the O’ of the 
Irish, or the Mac of the Scotch. Will 
that comfort you the least in the world ?’ 

* Well, ye—es! Itis better than——’ 

‘Much better than nothing, you 
wisely think. It is better for you than 
Howard Jones would be; because I 
shall be there to take care of you both 
—of booby brother and maypole sister- 
in-law. For it is understood, dear, that 
in all ordinary matters you will pay us 
the compliment to consult ws—Howard 
and me.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Norah, wiping her 
eyes. ‘But are you quite sure that 
Mr. Jones will—will have you ?’ 

‘Mr. Howard Jones!’ said the lady 
appealed to, in not an imperious but a 
decided tone of voice. 

* Yes, Miss Touchwood,’ said the gen- 
— immediately answering to the 


call. 

* Will , Howard Jones, take me, 
—- ‘ouchwood, for your wedded 
wie 
































* Most certainly I will, with the great- 
est of pleasure.’ 

‘Say simply “J will,” if you please, 
It is more formal and business-like, 
though less polite.’ 

*I will,’ was the obedient response. 

‘Will you, Howard Jones, serve, ho- 
nour, and obey me, Emma Touchwood ? 
Will you love and cherish me in sick- 
ness and in health, forsaking all other, 
until death us do part 7 

‘I will,’ was again very cheerfully 
replied. 

*Very good. Then I, Emma Touch- 
wood, for my part, agree to take you, 
Howard Jones, for my wedded husband, 
to love me, and serve me, and cherish 
me, and the rest of it, until death us do 

rt.—I think that is what is called a 
bargain ?” 

‘A sharp one!’ whispered Sarah to 
her neighbour. 

‘Which I am ready to fulfil at the 
earliest pupeiianity. There's no occa- 
sion, Howard, to buy the ring. This, 
once my dear mother’s, fits me exactly, 
I shall only want a pretty guard to keep 
it in its place, and—as a token of our 
engagement and a proof of your affec- 
tion.” 

Howard took her hand and kissed it 
—not the most stupid or ungraceful 
thing he could do—and simply uttered 
the words, ‘ This very evening.’ 

‘No, no! ‘To-morrow will be time 
enough,’ 

‘But haven't you another brother 
whom you can spare, dear Emma, for 
me? the nameless young lady archly 
inquired. ‘I hope you will not quite 
forget your old schoolfellow and once 
your dearest friend.’ 

‘Why you know I have, Goody dear. 
There's my younger brother Tom, the 
very thing for you. He's not a booby, 
no more than I am myself. Mamma’s 
property (you may have heard she was 
an ak was settled on the second 
son. ‘Tom is fond of a country life— 
shooting, and fishing, and vineries, and 
melon beds; and when once he gets on 
the magistrates’ bench, he wouldn't 
change his little Squiredom for an 
Empire, Heigh, Goody dear! what 
do you say to that, if I can manage 
it?’ 

Goody said nothing, but blushed rosy 
red, and suddenly fell into deep reflec- 
tion, 

‘] think Tom even better looking 
than Harry,’ Emma continued, as 
coolly as if she were giving her opinion 
of an eligible residence or a becoming 


dress; ‘and he is very nearly as well off 
in the world, Only you won't be Lady 
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Touchwood, nor even (as your father 
isn’t an earl) Lady Goody Touchwood, 
So you will have to make up your 
mind to that privation, my pretty sister, 
Mra. Tom Touchwood that ia to be,’ 

‘Fie, Emma; asif I cared for such 
things!’ 

‘—As titles, not much, my dear; as 
a husband, porhaps a wee tiny Leetle, and 
no crime committed either, But the 
fatigue and excitement we have under- 
gone will make a little refreshment very 
aceeptable. I requested it to be pre- 
pared beforehand, Woe have only to 
open the folding-doors.’ 

She motioned to Mr. Jonea to do ao, 
and then rose to lead the way to a table 
laden with a five o'clock tea, besides 
displaying a large mince-pie surrounded 
with seven minor pielets 

* There is a whole mince-ple for each 
of us, to’ quiet our consciences, inchud- 
ing Howard's; and there is the good 
substantial pie for the community to 
cut and come again. I am sure we 
have all of us fairly earned it, Havel 
not done right, Howard, in ordering 
this?’ she asked her future husband, as 
calmly and quietly as if ‘they bad. been 
married half-a-dozen years, 

‘I will,’ replied the bewildered young 
gentleman, in whose head his late in- 
terrogatory was running, *That is, I 
beg your pardon, you have done quite 
right, Miss Touchwood, It is exactly 
what I should have done myself, if 
I had only had the sense, to think of 
it.’ 


She rewarded him with an approving 
smile. * When all is over and settled,’ 
she added, addressing her friends, ‘you 
will accept some better entertainment 
than this—at which I particularly wish 
to present to Miss Stephens a cousin of 
mine whom we are expecting from the 
Cape. He's only & captain, not very 
rich, and is getting old—he must be 
turned of thirty; but he’s a capital 
fellow, nevertheless, and I know he 
would like to sell his commission and 
settle down. But we shall not be gone 
long; shall we, Howard? ‘This is not 
the time of year for a very extended 
wedding trip; is it, Howard? Besides, 
I don’t want to lows the New Your's 

rties, and we shall have plenty of 

usiness upon our hands, We will try, 
however, to give you as good mince pies 
after Christmas as you have had before 
it. By the way, Howard, please cut up 
the large pie and hand it round.’ 

*I will, dear Emma; I will, I will!’ 

A few minutes afterwards, a thunder- 
ing knock at the door was speedily 
followed by loud laughter in the hall, 
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and the sound of footsteps rushing up- 
wards, It was young Sir Harry and 
his brother Tom Touchwood,’ followed 
by the three brothers Leeson. Then, 
more khocks, preceded by the rumbling 
of wheels, filled the drawing-room with 
a party of smiling mammas. 

*Glad to see you. ladies,’ said Emma, 
still doing the honours; ‘but it is 
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finished now. There is no more mince 
pie. It is all done; ail.’ 

* At least give us @ cup of tea,’ young 
Sir Harry said, ‘and let us have a little 
dance over the crumbs.’ 

‘Dat is better dan putting Mistere 
Jones to debt. I shall play,’ said smiling 
Petitose, ‘a yt 2 Munce-Pie Waltz 
for you all to dance to 


‘LITTLE JACK HORNER, SAT IY A CORNER. 
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